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I. 

SIR  JOHN  ELIOT.* 

These  bulky  volumes  will  be  by  no  means  delightful  reading 
to  those  who  turn  to  biography  as  to  the  thin  partition 
which  separates  fact  from  fiction — pacifying  tlie  conscience  by 
the  assurance  that  it  is  reading  the  one,  while  imparting  all  the 
pleasant,  Soyer-like  zest  of  the  other.  We  suppose  Mr.  Mudie 
will  not  order  two  thousand  copies  of  this  work  ;  indeed,  it  is  no 
Mayfair  or  Relgravian  business  at  all ;  the  })oj)ulation8  of  those 
remote  latitudes  would  vote  it  a  very  dry  and  horrid  business. 
It  is,  in  truth,  a  very  noble  book ;  it  will  stand  immortally  on 
the  shelves  of  statesmen  and  historians,  and  is  a  tine  illustra¬ 
tion  of  what  the  ])en  can  do  to  raise  a  monument  to  a  great, 
slighted,  misapprehended,  and  almost  forgotten  man  and  martyr. 
No  slab  of  stone,  no  dim  tradition  of  any  kind,  points  out  the 
spot  in  the  Tower  where  the  dust  of  the  great  confessor  for 
English  freedom  lies.  When  his  son,  after  his  death,  besought 
his  body  of  that  gentle  martyr-king,  Charles  I.,  that  it  might 
he  interred  with  his  ancestors  at  Port  Eliot,  his  Majesty  simply 
wrote  at  the  foot  of  the  petition,  “  I^et  Sir  John  Eliotts  body  be 
buried  in  the  church  of  that  parish  where  he  died.^’  So  there 
he  was  buried ;  and  although  his  nervous  words  and  earnest 
heroism  were  honoured  by  tlie  men  who  stood  by  his  side  in 
those  times,  and  his  fate  reaeted  with  a  fearful  ])ower  on  the 
cruel  king,  and  Mr.  Hallani,  in  his  Consfifufional  J/isfori/y  has 
s|H)ken  of  him  as  the  most  illustrious  confessor  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  which  that  time  produced, — the  task  has  cpiite  devolved 
on  Mr.  Forster — and  no  man  living  is  more  capable,  perhaps  so 
capable — of  ])lacing  this  famous  name  in  its  j)ro])er  rank,  as 
that  of  a  known  and  acknowledged  captain  in  the  great 
battle  for  the  obtaining  and  securing  our  constitutional  liber¬ 
ties.  To  those  readers  to  whom  books  are  the  informers 

*  Sir  John  Eliot :  A  Biography.  1590-1632.  Ily  John  Forster.  In 

Two  volumes.  Longmans. 
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and  sculptors  of  the  mind,  and  especially  to  those  interestinl  in 
the  great,  stirring,  and  impressive  epochs  of  the  Stuarts,  these 
volumes  will  be  a  rare,  rich  fund  of  valuable  material.  Mr. 
Forster  is  an  expert  and  powerful  biographer.  In  his  Li/c  of 
Oliver  Go/dstnif/i,  he  combined  much  fascination  with  the  telling 
of  a  strong  stor}\  He  has  an  eye  for  old  papers, — wonderfully 
acute  and  patient.  Some  people  in  these  volumes  fare  very 
badly,  as  a  just  and  righteous  consequence  of  their  misdeeds, 
and  Mr.  h^orsteFs  painstaking  power.  Mr.  Forster  says  very 
little  in  the  way  of  verdict  upon  Charles  I. ;  but  that  darling  of 
Puseyites  and  girls  in  pinafores,  and  the  like  sentimental  per¬ 
sonages,  does  not  improve  himself — the  old  lines  come  out  with 
more  cruel  force ;  and  as  we  pass  through  the  different  compart¬ 
ment  of  the  volumes  earnest  readers  will,  w^e  fancy,  find  their 
indignation  grow^  and  glow  against  that  king,  sworn  to  defend 
freedom  and  Protestantism  in  his  country,  and  devising  all 
means  for  the  assassination  and  extinction  of  both.  Another 
person,  very  well  knowm,  but  of  inferior  mark,  fares,  wc  almost 
think,  somewhat  worse.  Disraeli  the  elder,  that  notorious 


Stuart  partisan,  in  his  CommentarieSy  is  in  these  volumes  proved 
to  have  been  guilty  of  some  most  gross  tergiversations.  There 
is  nothing  that  betrays  a  more  wicked  nature,  we  will  maintain, 
than  the  getting  hold  of  a  dead  man's  private  papers,  and  hew¬ 
ing,  and  hacking,  and  cutting  them  about,  for  the  pur|)ose  of 
travestying  and  traducing  the  dead  man's  deeds  and  memory. 
The  very  documents  out  of  which  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Forster 
are  compiled,  in  the  possession  of  the  family  at  Port  St.  Eliot, 
were  placed  by  Lord  St.  Gennains,  the  living  descendant  of  the 
groat  Sir  John,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  the  way  in 
which  those  dex^uments  were  treated  is  abundantly  commented 
u|Km  by  Mr.  Forster ;  it  is,  in  fact,  to  Disraeli  that  the  neces¬ 


sity  is  greatly  owdng,  of  making  any  life  of  Sir  John  Eliot  an 
apology  and  defence  as  w’ell.  The  freedom  he  took  witli  paj)ers 
is  remarkable,  and  copiously  illustrated  throughout  the  work 
before  us,  as  we  mav  have  occasion  to  show'.  Our  readers  do 


not  neixl  to  be  informed  that  this  is  not  the  first  effort  Mr. 


Forster  has  made  to  do  tardy  justice  to  Eliot.  Sir  John 
Eliot  is  the  first  name  he  presents  in  his  five  volumes  of  The 
Lives  of  the  Sfatestnen  of  the  Commotneealth  of  England ;  and, 
perhaps,  of  all  the  lives  his  w'as  to  readers  most  new  and  inter¬ 
esting.  He  has  eariuxl  a  prescriptive  right  to  speak  upon  the 
ty})e  of  statesmen  of  the  Eliot  order.  Wc  have  sometimes 
wisluMl  he  w'ould  do  the  like  justice  to  Sir  Harry  Vane,  to 
whom,  index'd,  he  dot's  devote  the  greater  part  of  one  of  his 
volumes  of  The  State-snK  fi ;  but  wc  long  to  see  that  noble  man 
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lionoured  in  some  such  work  as  that  now  under  review.  Where 
are  his  papers  —  the  more  lengthened  memorial  of  his  life  ? 
Could  not  Kaby  Castle  furnish  for  such  volimies  that  which  l*ort 
Eliot  has  fui-nishod  for  those  before  us  ?  Jkit  a  more  circular 
range  of  sympathies  would  be  needed — shades  of  romance  glitter 
more  vividly  along  the  early  life — the  patriot  was  not  only,  as 
all  the  patriots  of  that  time  were,  a  religious  man,  he  was  a 
mystic,  and  moved  through  those  strange  worlds  of  thought, 
where  we  hnd  the  Sterreys,  Everards,  and  Sykeses  of  the  day. 
This  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Forster  sympathises  especiallv  with 
liberty,  and  character  of  a  certain  type,  and  Sir  John  Eliot  re¬ 
presents  exactly  that  type.  Of  all  men,  Mr.  Forster  has,  we 
believe,  been  most  blindly  unjust  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  Ue  has, 
perhaps,  somewhat  repented  of  his  sins,  and  recanted  his  errors, 
since  the  publication  of  the  two  volumes  devoted  to  Cromwell  in 
The  Statesmen ;  at  any  rate,  his  historical  essay  on  the  Civil 
Iflf/rs  and  Oliver  Cromivelly  published  sixteen  years  later,  speaks 
in  another  tone.  We  apprehend  we  should  have  little  sympathy 
with  our  writer  in  his  estimate  of  the  manner  in  which  events 
might  have  been  brought- to  the  issue  after  the  (^ivil  Wars,  llis 
admiration  goes  with  those  men  of  the  Long  I’arliament,  and 
the  Parliaments  immediately  preceding,  who  sought,  by  law  and 
precedent,  to  lay  the  foundation,  and  settle  the  conditions  of 
English  liberties,  lie  has,  or  had,  but  little  sympathy  with 
the  mighty  mailed  hand  which  was  strong  enough  to  take  reins 
and  baton,  guide  the  restive  steed  of  the  State,  and  shake  alike 
people  and  statesmen  into  submission,  and  sweep  a  deceitlul 
king  into  limbo.  The  party  Mr.  Forster  represents, — noble, 
high-principled,  coldly,  sternly,  intelligently  just — after  all,  in 
the  end  brought  back  Charles  II.,  because  it  was  not  strong 
enough  by  simple  public  opinion  to  establish  their  darling  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream  of  a  republic.  It  is  well  that  Mr.  Forster 
has  so  abundantly  vindicated  Sir  John  Eliot  from  the  bitter  ma¬ 
lignity  of  Disraeli ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  remem bert  hat,  with 
an  equally  bitter  malignity,  he  traduced  the  memory  of  Crom¬ 
well,  because  he  did  not  retain  a  long  Parliament  in  existence 
and  set  up  a  republic — only  another  name  for  a  political  Bedlam 
in  those  days ; — and  although  Cromwell  is  now  safe  beyond  Mr. 
Forster’s  shafts,  and  his  two  volumes,  very  pleasant  as  reading, 
as  documents,  have  very  much  to  be  set  aside  as  an  interpreta¬ 
tion,  he  still  seems,  even  in  the  volumes  beiore  us,  to  eye  the 
meml)er  for  Iluntingdon  somewhat  askaunt,  as  jealously  suspect¬ 
ing  that  he  may  be  a  troublesome  intruder,  upon  the  cobweb¬ 
spinning  of  mere  Utopistic  politicians.  But  we  detain  our 
readers  too  long  from  the  volumes  and  the  jiatriot. 
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John  Eliot  was  u  Cornish  man — barely  a  Cornish  man — he 
was  the  son  of  an  Esquire  of  old  Devonshire  ancestry.  The 
charminj^  nei"hl)ourhood  of  his  birth,  on  the  banks  of  tlie 
Tamar,  is  probably  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  who  have 
sjK*nt  the  long  summer  day  among  scenes  still  beautiful.  In 
the  time  when  he  was  born,  loOO,  favourable  to  all  rough  wild 
sea  a<lventui-e,  the  ancient  town  of  8t.  Germains — where  stood 
the  Priory,  the  property  of  the  Eliot  family — was  not  much 
more  than  a  poor  straggling  village  of  fishermen,  built  on  the 
uneven  rock,  deriving  a  scanty  trade  from  the  Tamar  river, 
which  empti(Hl  itself  into  Plymouth  harbour.  Those  coasts 
and  that  country  had,  as  our  readers  know,  been  associated 
with  much  that  was  most  resolute,  daring  and  exciting  in  Eng¬ 
lish  story  within  the  last  century.  Devonshire, — and  it  was  but 
the  strip  of  water  that  separated  St.  Germains  from  Devon¬ 
shire, — was  quite  the  birthplace  and  the  home  of  men  who  re¬ 
vived  in  their  lives  all  the  traditions  of  old  sea  kings ;  them¬ 
selves,  alas  !  too  clearly  buccaneers  and  privateers — men  dreaded 
in  the  Spanish  main,  and  in  the  channels  nearer  home.  The 
early  years  of  Eliot  are  passed  lightly  over;  they  were,  we 
may  suppose,  passed  like  those  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  his  day 
— in  study,  university  education,  and  travel.  His  speeches  later 
in  life  show  that  he  must  have  carefully  studied  and  familiarized 
his  mind  with  the  great  classical  models  and  masters  who  were 
also  to  be  (with  yet  better  instructors)  his  consolers  through 
many  dreary  prison  hours.  A  charge  preferred  against  him, 
hrst  by  the  prejudic(Hl  and  inaccunite  Archdeacon  Echard,  and 
dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  that  when  a  youth  he  had  treacher¬ 
ously  stabbed  a  Mr.  Moyle,  a  gentleman  of  note  and  character 
in  his  country,  will  be  found  to  bo  no  more  than  the  sudden 
quarrel  into  which,  under  aggravating  circumstances,  a  young 
gentleman  might  be  roused  when  all  young  gentlemen  used 
their  swords,  and  were  too  fond  of  tickling  each  other  with 
them.  The  daughter  of  his  old  foe  writes  that  her  father  was 
so  entirely  reconciled  to  Eliot,  that  no  person  of  his  time  held 
him  in  higher  esteem.  This  would  not  have  been  possible  could 
the  transaction  have  borne  the  rendering  his  enemies  have 
desired  to  give  it.  Of  course,  like  all  gentlemen  of  his  time, 
having  passed  his  University,  he  gave  himself  to  the  study  of 
law  ;  he  went  to  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  became  a  barrister, 
not  to  practise,  of  course,  but  because  it  was  thought  necessary 
in  those  days  that  gentlemen,  on  whom  would  devolve  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  justice  as  magistrates,  should  know  something  ol 
that  which  they  administered.  Travelling  on  the  Continent, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  young  George  Villiers,  afterwards 
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Duke  ot*  Buckingham.  The  young  men  contracted  a  friendship 
together  which  perhaps  was  never  very  deej),  nor  of  very  close 
continuance ;  it  had  its  influences,  and  it  is  very  singular  to 
contrast  it  with  the  subsequent  1‘act,  exceedingly  probable,  that 
bv  his  great  inq)eachment,  had  not  Felton  taken  away  the 
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Duke’s  life,  Eliot  would  certainly  liave  taken  awav  his  head. 
He  returned  to  Phigland  Kill  ;  married  very  quietly  Ithadegund, 
the  daughter  of  Richard  Gedie,  of  Trebursey,  little  thinking  at 
the  time  that  this  circumstance  also  was  to  be  the  foundation 
of  bitter  posthumous  malignity.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  guilty  of  a  most 
ludicrous  mistake — we  should  not  think  him  incapable  of  a  worse 
thing — he  speaks  of  the  ungovernable  passions  of  Eliot,  and  his 
bold  and  adventurous  character  in  ‘‘  carrying  off  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Daniel  Norton,  for  which  he  was  fined  £‘2000 
in  the  Court  of  Wards.”  To  fasten  this  charge  on  the  correct 
and  dignified  Eliot  seems  singular  enough ;  in  fact,  he  had  a 
son,  meriting  the  character  ^Ir.  Disraeli  has  given  to  the  father 
— the  son  did  carry  off  Sir  Daniel  Norton’s  daughter,  and  was 
fined  £2000  in  the  Court  of  Wards,  which  was  afterwards,  by 
Act  of  Rarliament,  for  the  father’s  sake,  remitted.  We  find  it 
hard  to  believe,  from  the  pecidiarity  of  the  document,  there  bc'ing 
apparently  only  one  referring  to  the  transaction,  that  in  the 
Earl  of  Leicester’s  journal — that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  accpuiinted 
with  the  real  truth  of  the  matter.  He  enjoyed  his  wife’s  society 
some  years,  and  by  her  had  several  children.  She  died  shortly 
betbre  his  great  imprisonment.  Her  memory  seems  to  have 
been  cherished  by  him  with  great  tenderness,  and  when  the 
imprisonment  entirely  separated  him  from  the  possibility  of 
becoming  the  guardian  of  his  children,'  they  were  removed  to 
Trebursey.  Soon  after,  ^Ir.  Gedie  himself  died,  and  the  property 
in  peril,  father  and  mother  both  dead,  and  friends  lost,  the  young 
children  were  left  entirely  dependent  upon  the  care  of  helpers, 
happily  not  found  wanting. 

Shortly  after  his  marriage,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  ho 
entered  Parliament  as  member  for  the  Borough  of  St.  Ger¬ 
mains,  and  found  himself  in  the  comptiny  of  those  men  who 
were,  with  him,  to  make  their  times  famous  in  English  story: — 
Philij  )s  and  Pym  (John  Hampden,  three  or  four  years  younger 
than  Eliot,  had  not  yet  finished  his  studies  in  the  Inner  Temple), 
and  many  others,  including  the  famous  Sir  Robert  Cotton 
— beneath  wdiose  roof  were  stored  together  the  most  ])ricelcss 
stores  of  manifold  learning,  hen'after  to  furnish  Eliot  with  many 
a  ])recedent  fatal  to  the  grasping  ciqudity  (»f  court  and  king — Sir 
Edward  Giles  and  Sir  Edward  Sands  (who  were  Eliot’s  neigh- 
l>ours)  ;  with  these  also,  Whitelock,  and,  amphibiously  bowing — 
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about,  scarce  giving  a  hint  of  his  vast  space  of  power  in  the 
future,  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth.  The  Stuarts  could  not  reign 
without  favourites,  and  Somerset,  at  this  period,  held  a  place  as 
absolute  as  Buckingham.  It  was  the  ^ period  of  Overbury ’s 
murder  and  Somerset’s  trial,  the  climax  and  consummation  of 
the  baseness  of  James’s  reign.  To  the  same  period  belongs  the 
execution  of  Raleigh,  who  was  sacrificed  to  Spain — Spain,  the 
country  and  court  wdiich  James  desired  so  much  to  conciliate, 
with  w’hich  he  wished  to  contract  an  alliance  and  to  be  on  good 
terms — Spain,  hated  with  an  intense  cordiality  by  all  England, 
of  w^hich  we  now  can  fonii  but  little  conception.  Raleigh  was 
the  great  foe  of  Spain ;  he  was  very  much  the  representative 
Englishman  of  his  time,  bold  in  adventure,  imaginative,  learned 
and  a  hero,  and  many  efforts  were  made  to  save  his  life  from  the 
consequences  of  the  sentence  passed  fifteen  years  before.  It 
was  all  in  vain ;  but  those  who  went  to  comfort  the  old  man, 
found,  to  their  astonishment,  a  mind  collected  and  wound  up 
to  a  wonderful  pitch  of  reverence,  and  conscience  combined 
with  confidence  for  the  occasion.  A  divine  who  was  in  atten¬ 
dance  upon  him  says, — 

“  When  1  hegtm  to  encourage  him  against  the  fear  of  death,  lu‘ 
made  so  slight  of  it  that  1  wondered  at  him.  When  1  told  him 
that  the  dear  servants  of  God,  in  belter  causes  than  his,  had  shrunk 
back  and  trembled  a  littley  he  denied  not,  but  gave  God  thanks  he  never 
feared  death,  and  much  less  then  ;  for  it  was  but  an  opinion  and  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  to  the  manner  of  death,  that  to  others  it  might  seem  griev¬ 
ous,  yet  he  had  rather  die  so  than  of  a  burning  fever.” 

lie  had  been  subject,  since  his  return  from  his  expedition  and 
betrayal,  to  alternations  of  fever  and  ague,  and  the  only  fear  the 
old  man  had  was  lest  on  the  scafibld  his  shaking  should  seem 
cowardice  and  not  disease.  lie  arose  with  one  of  the  fits,  on  the 
fatal  20th  of  October.  ^Ir.  Forster  hits  the  man  off  in  a  graphic 
word  or  two,  when  he  says,  “He  smoked  his  last  pipe,  drank 
“  his  last  eup  of  sack,  remarking  that  ‘  it  was  goiKl  liquor,  if  a 
“  ‘  man  might  stay  by  it,’  and  said  he  was  ‘  ready.’  ”  On  that  cold 
Oelol)er  moniing,  in  Palace-yard,  wdiere  the  scaffold  was  erected, 
Eliot’s  was  amongst  the  throbbing  hearts,  spectators  of  that 
great  royal  crime  and  exe<*ution.  The  Raleigh  and  Eliot  fami¬ 
lies  were  connected  both  by  Devonshire  and  Cornish  interests 
and  ties. 

**  ^fatohless  imbed,”  says  Kliot,  “  washia  fortitude  !  It  was  a  wonder 
and  example  which,  if  the  ancient  j)hilosophers  could  have  witnes^(*d,  they 
Imd  acknowledged  as  the  equal  of  their  virtue.  “  All  preparations  that 
are  terrible  were  presented  to  his  eye.  Guards  and  officers  were  about 
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him,  the  scaffold  and  the  executioner,  the  axe,  and  the  more  cruel  ex- 
jiectation  of  his  enemies.  And  what  did  all  this  work  on  the  resolution  of 
our  llaleigh  ?  Made  it  an  impression  of  w^eak  fear,  or  a  distraction  of 
his  reason  ?  Nothing  so  little  did  that  great  soul  suffer.  He  gathered  only 
the  more  strength  and  advantage;  his  mind  became  the  clearer,  as  if 
already  it  been  freed  fnnn  the  cloud  and  oppression  of  the  body;  and  such 
was  his  unmoved  courage  and  placid  temper,  that,  M'hile  it  changed  the 
atfection  of  the  enemies  w’ho  had  come  to  witness  it  and  turned  their 
joy  to  sorrow,  it  filled  all  men  else  with  admiration  and  emotion, 
leaving  with  them  only  this  doubt,  whether  death  were  more  accepta¬ 
ble  to  him  or  ho  more  welcome  unto  death.” 


Indeed  it  must  have  been  a  sublime  sip^bt,  that  of  the  grand  old 
man  on  the  scaffold,  still  fearing  lest  his  ague  should  return 
before  the  axe  descended — feeling  the  axe — smilingly  calling  it 
sharp  medicine,  but  a  physician  for  all  diseases,” — then  laying 
his  head  on  the  block,  and,  when  the  executioner  hesitated, 
siiying,  “  Why  dost  thou  not  strike  ?  Strike  man  !  ”  So  bravely 
passed  away  a  famous  Englishman — a  terrible  plague  to  Spain 
whilst  he  lived,  but  doing  her  more  harm  by  his  death  than  he 
ever  did  in  his  life;  for,  says  Mr.  Forster,  “he  left  the  legacy 
“  of  his  ow  n  hate  to  diffuse  itself  among  tens  of  thousands  of  his 
“  countrymen.”  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  young  man,  the 
member  for  St.  Germains,  as  he  gazed  on  tliat  spectacle,  had 
imparted  to  his  nature  something  adding  to  that  nervous  con¬ 
stitutional  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  tyranny  in  every  form, 
which  made  him  foremost  in  denouncing  all  Spanish  alliance, 
and  in  checkmating  by  Parlicment  the  daring  assumptions  of 
royal  prerogative. 

It  was  probably  through  the  intercourse  with  Villiers,  that 
Eliot  was  appointed  to  the  important  post  of  Vice-Admiral  of 
Devon.  That  most  unprincipled  but  successful  favourite,  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  ^larquisate  of  Duckingham,  was  also  the  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  England.  Ijord  (dareiidon  exclaims,  “  Never 
“  any  man  in  any  age,  nor,  I  believe,  in  any  country  or  nation, 
‘‘  rose  in  so  short  a  time  to  so  much  greatness  of  honour,  fame,  or 
‘‘  fortune,  upon  no  other  advantage  or  recommendation  than  that 
**  of  the  beauty  or  gracefulness  of  his  person.”  There  probably 
were,  however,  other  faculties  in  the  man  (indeed  there  must  have 
been),  but  the  whole  were  so  obscured  by  personal  vanity,  and 
that  which  is  usually  attendant  upon  personal  vanity,  servility — 
servility  also  capable  of  assuming  the  airs  of  command,  and  all 
again  apparently  united  simply  to  the  idea  of  personal  ag^jran- 
diseinent,  and  sliadowcnl  by  the  most  utter  ignorance  of  the 
times,  the  people,  the  great  necessities  of  Europe,  and  incapable 
of  being  moved  by  any  single  human  sympathy  deeper  than  the 
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skin  of  passing  circumstance — that  their  owner  only  became  by 
the  jx)ssession  of  all  these  faculties,  oj)port unities,  and  graces,  at 
once  a  fate  to  his  royal  masters,  and  a  victim  himself  of  tlie 
mighty  influences  and  men  he  sought  to  crush.  For  some  time, 
however,  there  would  seem  to  have  been  friendship  between  him 
and  Kliot,  though  all  our  perceptions  are  baffled  in  the  attem])t 
to  discover  where  the  bond  of  symj)athy  or  connexion  could  he, 
of  l)eingH  so  utterly  opposite.  A  kind  of  connexion,  however, 
did  continue,  friendly  and  official,  until,  as  Buckingham  became 
more  and  more  closely  wedded  to  the  tyrannic  designs  of  the 
Stuart,  and  more  and  more  alienated  from  the  determinations  of 
the  great  gentlemen  of  England  to  settle  freedom  upon  a  con¬ 
stitutional  basis — at  last,  as  we  shall  see,  Eliot  stood  forward, 
regardless  of  all  risks  and  all  friendships,  and  was  the  most 
terrible  of  all  in  imjx^aching  and  demanding  justice  on  the  head 
of  the  foe  to  liberty,  the  country,  and  not  less  to  the  king.  All 
this  is  in  anticipation.  It  was  probably  in  May,  l()18,  that 
Eliot  r(H*eived  the  dignity  of  knighthood,  and  the  following  year, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  office  we  have  mentioned.  The  post  of 
Viet'- Admiral  representtHl  the  chief  of  naval  administration  ;  he 
was  judge,  administrator,  and  captain,  and,  in  days  when  tlie 
liberty  of  the  sul)ject  was  not  much  regardinl,  he  pressed  men 
for  public  service  at  sea,  boarded  ])irate  ships,  decided  the  law- 
fidness  of  ])rizes,  and  adjudged  the  salvage  claims  on  wrecks. 
The  post,  indeed,  need('d  energy,  capacity,  honesty,  and  s])irit ; 
for  the  Vice-Admiral  had  great  resjmnsibilities  and  risks,  and  was 
in  danger  from  many  losses  by  failures,  as  the  loss  fell  on  him. 
He  had,  of  course,  to  give  account  of  all  his  transa(‘tions,  seizures, 
and  such  matters,  to  the  Government;  and  when  Eliot’s  cha¬ 
racter  bi'came  known,  he  soon  also  became  subject  to  infinite 
p<^rsocutions  and  accusations,  arising  from  the  peculiar  difii- 
culties  of  his  office.  At  that  time  the  whole  coast,  but  more 
esp(H*ially  the  western  coast  of  England,  was  scoured  by  pirates. 
Gur  readers  know,  through  the  pages  of  tradition,  romance,  and 
history,  something  of  that  wild  and  lawless  race.  Not  only 
Turkish  rovers  swept  round  our  seas,  but  wild  and  dissolute  men, 
Englishmen,  bold  bravadoes,  eapable  of  every  crime,  who,  when 
they  were  wearied  or  foiled  in  their  adventures  upon  Sj)anish 
dollars  and  do\d)loons,  varied  the  pleasantry  of  their  occupation 
by  more  homely  and  less  toilsome  endeavours,  seizing  our  own 
merchant  ships,  surprising  and  pouncing  upon  villages  and  small 
towns  on  the  coast,  and  in  innumerable  ways  creating  a  fear  and 
a  dread  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea.  What  seems  most  marvel¬ 
lous  to  us  now,  is  that  such  men  should  frequently  be  shielded, 
and  patronized  ]>erhap8,  by  Government,  frequently  by  Govern- 
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incut  favourites,  for  their  own  ends  and  jiurposes.  This  was 
the  case  with  one  who  had  obtained  most  infamous  distinction, 
Captain  John  Nutt,  one  of  the  daring  sca-devils  of  that  lawless 
time.  He  was  an  un-fake-able  man.  He  had  several  pirate 
ships.  He  commenced  his  career  as  gunner  of  a  vessel  in  Dart¬ 
mouth  harbour,  bound  for  the  Newfoundland  seas.  Arrived  in 
Newfoundland  he  eolleetcHl  a  crew  of  pleasant  fellows  like  him¬ 
self.  They  seized  a  French  shij),  also  a  large  Plymouth  ship, 
then  a  Fleming  ship,  and  with  these  gay  rovei^s  they  played 
off  their  depredations  on  the  fishing  craft  of  the  Newfoundland 
seas,  and  came  back,  too  strong  for  capture,  to  the  western 
coasts  of  England.  Arrived  there,  the  worthy  played  off  new 
devilries,  and  tempted  men  from  the  king’s  service,  by  the  ])ro- 
mise  of  more  wages,  and  what,  alas !  might  easily  be  promised 
to  sailors  in  those  drear  days,  more  certain  wages.  He  hung 
about  Torbay,  laughed  at  threats,  laughed  at  promises  of  pardon, 
although  more  than  one  had  been  issued  conditionally.  The 
whole  western  country  was  in  a  state  of  dread,  and  mayors  and 
municipalities  poured  their  entreaties  upon  the  Council,  and 
upon  Eliot  in  his  ofhee  as  Vice-Admiral.  What  did  it  all  avail  ? 
Capture  seemed  an  em])ty  dream,  a  hopeless  thing.  Sometimes 
he  touched  the  shore,  and,  as  was  the  wont  with  those  bold 
fellows,  when  he  did  so,  he  was  fond  of  exhilJting  himself  in 
the  dress  of  the  men  he  had  plundered.  The  calm,  courageous 
mind  of  Eliot  was  moved  at  these  things.  Sir  George  Calvert, 
a  great  court  favourite,  liad  interests  in  Newfoundland.  To 
him  Nutt  was  most  necessary,  and  he  appears  to  hav(i  obtained 
pardons  for  the  pirate.  Copies  were  issued  to  Eliot ;  he  was 
rather  bent  on  vengeance,  and  ])erhaps  also  bent  on  rendering 
the  pardons  useless.  He  was  bent  upon  his  capture ;  he  watched 
the  persons  with  whom  he  held  correspondence,  obtaiiu'd  access 
to  his  ])laces  of  resort,  and  omitted  no  o])portunity  for  a  chance  of 
surprise.  Still  the  pirate  was  too  wary  for  tlie  Admiral.  At 
last  he  had  recourse  to  negociation,  and  availed  himself  of  the 
artifice  of  an  unavailing  pardon ;  but  even  while  the  negociation 
for  submission  was  in  progress,  the  pii’atc  made  it  still  further 
unavailing  by  the  capture  of  a  rich  Colchester  ship,  with  a  cargo 
of  sugar  and  timber.  Eliot  immediately  insisted  that  at  once 
this  should  be  given  up,  and  the  daring  pirate  becoming  indig¬ 
nant  at  the  demand,  Eliot  became  more  crafty.  It  is  most 
remarkable,  as  illustrating  the  state  of  the  times,  that  only 
the  Admiral  seems  to  have  been  really  earnest  to  take  the  man. 
He  had  to  represent  to  the  Government  how  ill-deserved  pardon 
and  grace  to  such  a  man  would  be ;  that  during  the  j>eri(Kl  of 
three  months,  since  a  pardon  had  been  issued,  the  time  had 
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expire^l,  and  since  that  the  man  had  committed  depredations 
and  spoils  on  the  coast ;  in  one  week  he  had  taken  ten  or  twelve 
ships ;  and,  while  the  pardon  was  in  negociation,  had  actuallv 
seized  the  Colchester  brig,  with  a  freightage  of  the  value  of 
£4<><K).  In  the  end,  however,  Eliot  did  manage  to  get  posses¬ 
sion  of  him.  He  seized  ^'^utt^s  ship,  look  do^rn  her  sails  and 
put  a  guard  on  board  of  her,  and  then  wnjte  to  the  (.  ouncil, 
waiting  to  hear  in  what  way  he  was  to  deal  with  the  pirate  and 
the  men.  The  pirate  was  more  powerful  than  the  Admiral. 
Iluccaneers,  and  especially  such  a  buccaneer  as  Nutt,  an  im¬ 
mensely  wealthy  man — a  daring,  res^dute,  serviceable  man — had 
frien^ls  at  court,  c-specially,  as  we  have  seen,  a  friend  in  (  alvert. 
It  Ls  marvellous  to  relate  that  Nutt  was  permitte<l  to  beeume  the 
accuser  of  the  Admiral — the  Admiral,  who  had  btvn  first  con¬ 
gratulated  by  Conway,  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  his  daring  and 
magnanimous  conduct,  and  who  had  been  told  by  letter  that  he 
was  to  receive  the  King’s  thanks,  and  to  kiss  the  King’s  hand 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  rescue  of  the  western  counties  and  seas 
from  Nutt’s  piracy,  plunder,  and  murder.  That  Admiral,  our 
readers  will  understand,  for  that  very  transaction  of  seizing  that 
pirate,  the  month  following  lay  in  the  Mai'slnilsea  prism  upm 
some  frivolous  pretences  ;  and  the  happy  and  bh'the-heailid 
pirate  and  plunderer  stepj>eil  forth  with  a  free  and  unconditional 
pardon,  to  renew  liis  pleasant  adventures  on  the  seas.  ( )f  course, 
there  ha^l  to  seem  some  pretexts  of  law  for  this ;  but  law  in  the 
person  of  the  Chief  Just  ice  Sir  Henry  Marten  soon  shrivelled  up 
all  these  pretexts.  Sir  John  Eliot,  indeed,  did  escape  from 
prisrjii  and  from  all  punishment,  but  not  with  such  flying  colours 
as  Nutt — “that  unlucky  fellow.  Captain  Nutt,”  as  Sir  George 
Calvert  cuIIckI  him — jKKjr,  |K?nitent  pirate  I  Whatever  this  Nutt 
said,  what  protestations  he  made,  we  know  not  ;  a  shaggy,  black 
dog  like  that  making  a  clean  breast  of  it  is  a  queer  picture  to 
us.  “  Tlie  pK)r  man,”  says  Sir  George',  “  is  able  to  do  the  King 
“  service  if  he  be  employed,  and  I  do  assure  myself,  he  doth  so 
“  detest  his  fonner  course  of  life,  he  wdll  never  enter  on  it  again.” 
So  the  Vice-Admiral  of  Devon  was  weighcnl  in  the  scales  against 
a  frec‘booter  of  the  seas,  and  found  wanting.  The  whole  man 
seems  to  come  out  in  the  indignant  truthfulness  running  through 
Sir  John’s  letter.  Nay,  the  Admiral  was  to  pay  a  fine  of 
to  the  pirate,  for  his  ship  and  goods  seizi^l ;  but  here  the 
Admiral  was  tough.  Gne  of  the  officers  writes  to  their  L(»nl- 
ships  of  the  (jovernment,  while  Sir  John  continues  in  prison, 
“  So  may  it  i)k*ase  you,  your  I.rf)rdships,  Sir  John  won’t  pay,  so 
“  that  your  Ijonlships’  order  is  very"  much  slightcnl  and  nothing 
“  at  all  regardc^d.”  He  escaped  from  prison,  however,  as  the 
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pirate  escaped  by  royal  favour  and  State  protection,  from  the 
gallows  Ebot  had  erected  for  him.  This  is  not  the  last  we  hear 
of  Mr.  Nutt.  That  penitent  perfKm  achieved  still  greater  fame 
than  before  on  the  seas^  and  became,  say  the  records,  the  m<.«t 
incomparable  nuisance  in  all  his  Majesty’s  dominions.  Nothing 
on  the  seas  was  safe  from  him.  At  last,  Captain  Plumleigh  was 
sent  to  the  Irish  seas  to  seek  him,  and  to  take  him.  Nutt  met 
the  captain  with  twenty-seven  Turks,  gave  the  captain  chase, 
and,  had  he  not  fled  into  harbour,  would  have  sunk  his  ship. 
This  encouTdgt'd  the  penitent  jnrate  to  still  further  magna¬ 
nimities;  he  struck  at  the  verv’  highest  game,  and  when 
Lord  Wentworth  sent  over  to  Ireland, — to  which  countrv’  he 
was  himself  going  as  the  lA>rd  Lieutenant, — a  shipful  of  lug¬ 
gage,  furniture,  wardrobe,  plate,  ♦Jcc.,  essimtial  to  his  station, 
jiutt  seized  the  whole.  Wentworth  was  the  intimate  friend 
and  counsellor  of  the  King,  and  also  the  intiiiuite  friend  of 
that  Sir  George  Calvert,  who  had  saved  Nutt's  bull- neck 
from  its  legitimate  tw’isting  some  years  before  ;  but,  as  w’e 
do  not  read  that  Nutt  made  restitution  when  these  little 
particulars  were  discovered,  perhaps  he  did  not  the  less  enjoy 
his  prize.  We  believe  he  reache<l  a  happy  and  honoured  old 
age,  and  died  comfortably,  as  a  man  deserved  to  do  who  availed 
himself  of  the  facilities  afl'orded  by  those  timers  wheui  “  every 
“  man  did  that  which  w  as  right  in  his  ow  n  eye's.”  This  exer¬ 
cise  of  prerogative,  with  which  Eliot  came  immediately  into 
collision,  would  not  be  likely  to  incline  him  to  look  patiently 
upon  the  successive  attempts  of  royal  rapacity. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow’  Mr.  Forster  into  all  the  |>articulars 
of  those  times,  and  the  ste'ps  by  which  the  Commons  and  the 
Stuarts  came  at  last  to  their  great  rupture.  James  I.  he'artily 
de'sired  alliance  with  Sjxiin  bv  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  with  the  Infanta,  and  wlien  the  negotiations  were  broken 
off*,  the  nation  manifested  its  hearty  sympathy  by  a  great  outburst 
of  joy.  Then  came  the  contest  w  ith  the  stubborn  old  King  upon 
the  privilege  of  debate  in  Parliament.  The  King  said  Parlia¬ 
ment  held  their  liberties  by  toleration,  not  by  right ;  and  when 
the  house  recordetl  its  very  different  conviction  in  a  resolution 
on  its  journals,  the  imbec*ile  old  King  came  up  from  Theobald’s 
in  a  passion,  got  together  a  privy  council  and  six  of  the  judges, 
sent  for  the  Commons’  journal,  and  even  dared  to  tear  out  the 
registr}’.  He  then  instantly  dissolved  the  House  by  proclama¬ 
tion,  and  wound  up  the  arduous  labours  of  the  day  by  tumbling 
off  his  horse  into  the  New’  River.  It  was  winter — Dec'cmber 
weather — the  ice  brake  so  that  nothing  but  his  boots  were  seen, 
which  mishap  was  a  verv’  pretty  diagram  of  that  representative 
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Stuart.  Then  came  the  ccKiuettiiig  with  poj)ery,  and  the  disas¬ 
trous  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  Henrietta  Maria. 
Then  also  came  James’s  last  Parliament  of  H)2d-4,  in  which 
Kliot  was  member  for  Newjx)rt.  The  intense  IVotestantism 
of  the  country  longed  to  interfere  to  help  the  Protestants  of 
the  continent,  and  especially  to  be  at  war  with  Spain.  “  Are 
‘‘  we  indeed  poor?”  asked  Eliot,  about  this  time  in  a  memorable 
debate  in  the  House.  “He  it  so;  Spain  is  rich.  We  will  make 
“  that  our  Indies.  Break  with  her  and  we  shall  break  with  our 
“  necessities  also.”  Supplies  were  voted  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  coast-guard  defence,  as  well  as  for  warlike  equipments. 
Then  b<^nfires  blazed  to  the  very  doors  of  the  Spanish  embassy, 
and  all  the  world  in  the  city  ran  in  debt  for  faggots  and  gallons 
of  wine.  “  The  Spaniards,”  said  aristocratic  Wentworth,  after¬ 
wards  Strafford,  “  were  insulted,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  the  cob- 
“  biers,  and  other  bigots  and  zealous  brethren  of  the  town.” 
Still  went  on  the  game  of  imposition  by  prerogative.  Mis¬ 
chievous  monopolies  sprang  into  existence.  Large  traders  were 
beggared  by  the  actions  of  the  Government,  and  the  merchant 
shipping  of  the  country  had  fallen  away  to  an  alarming  extent. 
Many  of  the  exports  most  in  demand  had  been  diminished  more 
than  half.  The  Government  in  truth  plundered  its  subjects, 
and  robbwl  itself.  In  one  of  his  powerful  and  penetrating 
speeches,  Eliot 

Instanced  the  condition  of  the  woollen  cloth  trade,  their  gn^at  8ta])le. 
Here  the  restriction  on  exports,  met  by  corresponding  ])rohihiti()ns  in 
the  States  of  Holland  and  other  countries,  had  ojH’i’atc'd  most  disas¬ 
trously  throughout  all  the  great  cloth  districts  of  Yorkshire  and  Lan¬ 
cashire.  Nor  less,  Eliot  now  had  undertaken  to  show,  had  they  proved 
disastrous  to  the  king’s  revenue. 

‘‘Take  any  large  trade,”  he  said,  ‘‘and  consider  how  it  stood  for  its 
commodities  before  they  became  severally  charged  with  imj)ositions. 
Then  compare  It  with  the  present  condition  and  state  it  now  stands  in, 
and  you  will  Hud  the  small  increase  to  revenue  that  such  additions 
make.  The  trade  of  cloth  shall  speak  it  for  the  rest.  As  it  is  the 
greatest,  it  may  well  deserve  most  credit.  Was  the  king’s  benelitever 
80  much  in  that,  now  so  heavily  burdened,  as  when  it  paid  but  the 
noble  of  the  pack?  Surely  no!  And  those  that  will,  may  see  it  both 
in  the  effect  and  reason.  Eor  that  euvsiness  made  the  merchant’s  bene¬ 
fit  more,  while  yet  he  sold  the  cheaper.  That  it  was  which  so  enlarged 
the  vent  beyond  sea,  where  now,  for  the  price,  others  under-creep  us, 
and  so  forestall  our  markets.  From  80,000  they  have  brought  us 
down  to  40,000  cloths  a-year ;  and  as  it  is  in  this  so  it  is  in  all.  The 
greatness  of  the  charges  lessening  the  merchant’s  benefit,  discourages 
him  from  trade,  and  makes  him  to  desist,  and  every  man  so  lost  to 
commerce  is  lost  to  the  king.  Projectors  fatten  upon  individual  loss, 
but  the  king  and  the  state  are  weakened.  Ilis  majesty  derives  profit 
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not  I’rom  heavy  duties  on  some,  but  cheapness  in  all.  The  number  it 
is  that  will  supply  his  majesty’s  profit,  if  there  be  vent,  and  not  only 
with  advantage  outgo  all  projects  in  that  particular,  but  with  an  infi¬ 
nite  enriching  to  the  whole  kingdom,  not  only  in  the  commodities,  but 
in  the  labours  of  our  men,  to  make  them  more  industrious  w’ho  now 
stand  iille  and  do  devour  us.  The  town  of  Amsterdam  can  give  us  good 
testimony  in  this.  There,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  their  customs 
come  to  more  than  in  all  England,  and  yet  the  proportion  and  rate  not 
a  third  part  of  ours.  What  is  the  cause  of  this?  The  easiness  of  the 
charge.  It  is  that  which  does  not  only  (piicken  their  own  but  draws 
other  merchants  thither.  For,  wherever  the  merchants’  benefit  is  most, 
there  they  resort ;  and  especially  that  nation  wdiose  inclination  hither  wi) 
may  easily  discern.  And  would  it  not  then  be  so  with  us  upon  the  like 
reason?  Yes,  and  much  more.  Much  more;  as  we  exceed  in  many 
opportunities  and  advantages  which  they  afiect  and  study,  but  ])0S8esH 
not.  Our  harbours  are  more,  our  harbours  are  better,  our  harbours  are 
nearer  in  the  course  and  way  of  trade.  And  that  which  they  fear 
there,  the  danger  of  an  enemy,  in  whose  view  they  pass  into  their  own 
country,  our  coast  is  free  from.  So  that  abate  the  customs,  and  they 
will  be  soon  drawn  hither.  Here  they  wdll  come  to  make  their  staples  ; 
and  herein  his  majesty  shall  not  only  gain  by  the  multitude  of  exotic 
importations,  but  by  the  expectation  of  the  same  commodities  that  will 
pass  hence  to  serve  our  neighbours.  Their  example  too,  with  the  same 
rc'jison,  will  likewise  stir  our  merchants ;  and  this  I  conceive  to  be 
a  clear  demonstration  of  my  third  argument  in  proof  of  ray  opinion.” 

With  all  this,  the  seas  w  ere  undefended,  so  that  wdiile  the  carry¬ 
ing  ti  ade  almost  perished,  the  pirate  was  the  only  prosperous 
merchant  of  the  sea. 

The  old  King  died,  and  his  death  was  followed  by  a  sense  of 
relief  and  hope.  But  the  new  reign  brought  no  relief,  and  the 
hope  was  soon  dissipated.  The  great  guide  of  State,  Buckingham, 
continued  the  same,  and  soon  was  manifested  the  same  arbitrary 
misrule.  Tlie  Parliament  pursued  its  w'ay,  determined  from 
session  to  session  to  maintain  its  strength  and  its  integrity. 
Meantime,  early  in  the  reign,  the  laws  against  puritan  dissent 
began  to  be  pressed  w  ith  eager  severity,  and  Laud  was  active 
in  his  bad  business  of  superstitious  bigotry.  Looking  back 
upon  those  times,  they  seem  sad,  black,  and  desolate  ;  the  plague 
ravaged  the  metropolis,  the  deaths  averaging  about  5000  a  w'cek. 

I  he  city  w^as  empty — grass  was  growing  in  the  street ;  and  Lily 
the  astrologer,  going  to  prayers  to  8t.  Antholin’s,  in  Watling- 
street,  from  a  house  over  the  Strand  Bridge,  between  six  and 
seven  in  a  summer  morning  of  the  month  of  July,  testifies,  that 
so  few  people  w^ere  then  alive,  and  the  streets  so  unfrequented, 
he  met  only  three  persons  in  the  way.  And  then  came  the 
dehate  on  the  Tonnage  and  Poundage  Bill,  and  the  King  and 
Buckingham  pursued  their  bad  path.  Sir  }Ium]»hrey  ^lay,  flu* 
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C/hancellor,  sought  the  mediation  of  the  popular  and  powerful 
member,  Sir  John  Eliot,  to  attempt  to  bring  the  Duke  of  Ihick- 
ingham  to  a  sense  of  reason.  It  was  a  strange  interview.  He 
came  to  York  House,  and  found  the  duke  with  the  ducliess  yet 
in  bed ;  but  notice  being  given  of  his  coming,  the  ducliess 
rose,  and  withdrew  to  her  cabinet,  and  he  was  let  in.  “  Our- 
“  s(*lves,”  says  Mr.  Foster,  “admitted  also  to  this  strange inter- 
“  view,  the  curtain  of  the  past  is  uplifted  foi*  us  at  a  critical 
“  time.’^ 

Judging  the  present  moment  of  time  by  what  we  now  know  to  have 
followed  it,  will  it  ho  too  much  to  say  that  if  Eliot  could  have  prevailed 
with  buckinghain,  and  if  the  n'sult  had  bc'en  that  better  understanding 
b(‘tween  the  Parliament  and  the  Court,  which  he  desired  to  establish,  the 
course  of  English  history  might  have  changed  ?  To  Charles’s  (juarrel 
with  his  first  Parliaments  Clarendon  ascribes  all  the  troubles  of  his 
reign,  and  now  the  good  or  the  ill  understanding  publicly  is  to  date 
from  this  day.  What  privattdy  is  to  flow  from  its  two  hours’  coii- 
forenc*e,  not  alone  to  the  men  sitting  in  that  bedchamber  of  York-house, 
but  to  the  Royal  master  they  would  both  have  served,  will  not  have 
exhausted  itself  for  many  years.  It  will  not  have  closed  when  Ihick- 
ingham’s  wretched  death  has  come.  When  Eliot  sinks  brneath  the 
King’s  unrelenting  persecution  of  his  fiivourite’s  fiercest  assailant  it  will 
be  working  still.  Not  until  that  harsh  persecution  of  Eliot  is  reniein- 
hered  and  ])ut  forth  in  later  years  to  justify  the  harshness  dealt  out  to 
an  imprisoned  King,  will  the  cycle  of  wrong  and  retribution  be  com¬ 
plete  that  this  day  begins. 

Eliot  used  wliut  argument  he  could,  and  lie  has  told  his  o\mi 
story  of  the  interview^,  with  the  tremendous  discovery  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  listening  impatiently,  and  then  letting  fall  a  hasty  word, 
80  that  the  whole  truth  flashed  upon  him  that  the  success  of  the 
Tonnage  and  Poundage  Bill  was  not  so  much  desired  as  reason¬ 
able  ground  for  ([uarrel.  “  The  proposition  must  proceed  icithout 
“  consideration  of  success,  wherein  was  lodged  this  project  meer/ie  to 
“  be  denied.'^  “  For  the  present,’’  he  concludes,  “  this  observation 
“  of  Buckingham  gave  that  gentleman  (himself)  some  w^onder 
“  witli  astonishment ;  wdio  with  the  seals  of  privacie  closed  up 
“  those  passages  in  silence ;  yet  thereon  grounded  his  observa- 
“  tions  for  the  future  that  noe  respect  of  persons  made  him  (Eliot) 
“  deseti  his  conn  trie.** 

During  the  recess  of  1625,  Eliot  travelled  to  the  west.  As  he 
passinl  along,  news  reached  him  of  the  cruel  mischief  inflicted 
by  Turkish  pirates,  who,  from  under  the  forts  and  castles,  left 
helpless  and  unguarded,  sprung  on  English  ships.  The  western 
sea,  w  ith  all  the  villages  lining  its  coasts,  W’as  entirely’  at  their 
mcrcy’^ — all  trade  was  interrupUHl,  and  the  number  of  Christians 
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captured  to  be  sold  into  slavery  during  the  outrages  of  three 
months  could  not  be  less  than  twelve  hundred.  There  were  wail¬ 
ings  for  fathers  and  sons,  for  brothers,  for  husbands  and  wives. 
Meantime,  the  ships  of  the  natitm  lay  in  harbour,  men  and  pro¬ 
visions  aboard,  and  Government  careless  of  the  inflictions  on  its 
subjects.  Eliot  also  first  became  aecpiaiiited  with  the  treason 
meditated  against  the  Ih'otestants  of  llochelle,  by  which  the  sums 
granted  by  rarliament  for  the  defence  of  Protestant  interests 
were  diverted  to  crush  them.  It  is  a  story  which  covers  the 
government  of  Charles  I.  with  ignominy,  and  renews  feelings  of 
bitter  execration  ;  while  yet,  it  is  one  of  the  proudest  stories  of 
English  magnanimity.  It  scarcely  needs  to  recite  that  tale, 
which  must  bo  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  all  who  are  proud  of 
their  country.  The  French  government  was  maintaining  a 
struggle  against  the  Huguenots  of  liochelle.  They  were  very 
unequal  to  the  conflict,  but  they  were  brave  and  determined. 
The  free  town  of  llochelle  had  become  the  stronghold  of  Pro¬ 
testantism,  and  Ilichelicu  determined  to  crush  it.  lie  was 
scarcely  equal  to  the  work — the  ])lace  was  strong  and  important 
— it  was,  in  fact,  a  grand  little  republican  Ilansc  Town.  A 
clause  in  tlie  marriage  treaty  of  France  with  England,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Charles  and  Henrietta  ^laria,  provided  that  eight  ships 
— men  of  war — should  be  placed  by  England  at  the  disposal  of 
France,  when  claimed.  It  was  a  rather  prompt  demand,  but  a 
lucky  thought  induced  Richelieu  to  ask  for  them  now  to  serve 
his  purposes  upon  Rochelle.  Upon  this,  Ruckingham  and  the 
King,  entirely  concealing  their  purpose  from  the  council,  pressed 
seven  first-rate  merchantmen,  and  sent  them  to  sea  under  the 
command  of  Captain  1‘ennington,  who  had  hoisted  his  flag  on 
board  the  ‘  Vanguard’  man-of-war.  Neither  Pennington  nor  any 
of  the  captains  knew  their  destination  ;  they  expected  they  were 
to  act  against  Genoa  or  against  Italy.  The  thing  was  far 
enough  from  their  thoughts  that  they  were  to  act  against  Pro¬ 
testantism,  and  there  was  a  specific  understanding  that  the 
ships  promised  were  net  to  engage  in  the  civil  wars  of  the 
French.  Arrived  in  the  Downs,  Pennington  was  scandalized  to 
find  that  by  an  order  from  the  Admiralty  he  was  placed  beneath 
the  command  of  the  French  ambassador,  who  was  to  exercise 
power  over  the  whole  fleet.  When  Pennington  discovered  the 
deceit  practised  upon  him,  and  suspected  that  he  was  to  be  used 
against  the  Rochellois,  he  wrote  in  piteous  terms  to  the  minis¬ 
ters  knowm  to  have  influence  with  Ruckingham,  imploring  me¬ 
diation  with  the  King,  and  salvation  from  the  disgrace.  Mean¬ 
time  the  men  on  board  the  ^Vanguard’  and  the  other  ships  had 
discovered  their  destination,  and  refused  to  fight  against 
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their  brother  Protestants.  They  signed  a  round- robin,  and 
plac'd  it  where  they  knew  it  would  meet  their  conimandcr^s  eye, 
between  the  leaves  of  his  Pible.  The  brave  and  pious  sailor 
wait(»d  but  a  sliort  time  after  receiving  it.  He  brought  back 
all  his  ships  to  the  English  coast ;  arrived  there,  he  was  deceived 
again  by  the  assurance  that  there  was  to  be  peace  between  tlie 
King  of  France  and  the  Huguenots,  so  he  once  more  sailed  for 
the  Dieppe  roads — Conway  the  secretary  too,  having  inforiiu'd 
Pennington  from  Huckingham,  that  the  command  of  the  lleet 
was  to  be  altogetlier  the  French  King’s,  and  I’ennington  was, 
according  to  his  ^lajesty’s  express  pleasure,  to  obey  entirely  the 
command  of  the  Admiral  of  France.  Again  all  the  pretences 
proved  to  be  without  foundation — the  simple  facts  cannot  be 
imjx>ached — there  is  extant  a  letter  of  Huckingliam  from  Paris, 
to  Charles,  in  wdiich  he  says,  “  The  peace  witli  them  of  tliis 
“  religion  depends  upon  the  success  of  the  fleet  they  (Richelieu) 
“  had  from  your  Majesty  and  the  Low  Countries.”  All  attempts 
are  vain  to  screen  the  Minister  and  the  King.  There  was  a 
scheme  first  to  get  the  fleet  into  a  French  harbour,  and  tlie 
false  instructions  to  Pennington  were  tlie  commencement. 
Pennington  wrote  direct  to  lUickingham,  imploring  his  Grace 
to  recal  liim,  adding  that  he  would  rather  put  his  life  at  the 
King’s  mercy  at  home,  than  go  forward  in  the  business,  and 
that  he  rather  desired  to  suffer  in  person  than  to  suffer  dis¬ 
honour.  The  answer  to  this  letter  was  a  perem})tory  refusal  of 
his  ])rayer.  The  Duke  marvelled  that  he,  a  captain,  sliould, 
ujx)!!  the  instant  of  his  obedience  being  reipiired,  ask  leave  to 
withdraw  I  Still  he  was  fold  not  to  fear  the  issue,  for  news  of 


jieace  between  the  French  King  and  his  subjects  was  not  far  otf. 
Pennington  once  more  sailed,  but  he  reached  the  Dieppe  roads 
alone ;  the  merchant  captains  refused  to  follow  him.  Rut  as 
yet,  government  officials  had  no  conception  of  the  intense  reli¬ 


gious  feelings,  the  passionate,  protestant  zeal  of  the  common 
pcojde  of  England.  The  King  and  the  chief  minister  were  in¬ 
sensible  to  it,  and  their  insensibility  proved  their  ruin.  Tlicrc 
was  soon  a  religious  mutiny  on  board  the  ‘  Vanguard ;  ’  tlie 
crew  could  not  believe  the  shij)  was  to  be  delivered  ii])  to  the 
French,  and  it  was  known  that  it  would  be  employed  against  the 
Huguenots.  Pennington  declared  to  the  secretary  Nicholas,  that 
his  men  were  in  such  a  rage  that  they  swore  nothing  should  pre¬ 
vent  their  carrying  away  the  ship  from  the  Downs,  and  so  indeed 
news  came,  that  the  ‘  Vanguard’  was  under  sail.  Theshii)  left 
the  Roads  in  tempestuous  weather,  and  retiiriuMl  to  the  Downs. 
From  the  Enuflish  coast  Pennington  makes  a  manlv  and  touch- 
iiig  apjH'al — he  relates  what  had  passed  in  the  Roads  at  Dieppe 
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— his  crew  liad  returned  without  aequaiiitiiig  him,  l)ut  he  frankly 
adds  that  he  knew  it,  and  had  connived  at  it,  otherwise  they 
would  never  have  done  it ;  and  he  declares,  that  lie  liad  rather 
live  on  bread  and  water  for  the  rest  of  liis  days,  than  be  an 
actor  in  that  business.  The. old  artifices  were  a^ain  employed. 
Teacc  was  to  be  made  with  tlie  Ihotestants,  and  war  declared 
with  Spain  and  ^lilan.  The  Kin^,’’  Pennington  was  told, 
“  was  extremely  offended  with  him,^^  and  if  he  desired  to  make 
his  peace,  he  must  obey  punctually.  Then  the  royal  warnint 
followed,  formally  rccpiiring  Pennington  to  put  his  ship,  the 
‘  Vanguard,’  and  all  the  other  seven  ships,  with  their  equipage, 
artillery,  and  ammunition,  into  the  service  of  his  dear  brother,  the 
most  Christian  King ;  and  in  case  of  the  refusal  on  the  part  of 
crews,  commanding  him  and  the  others  to  use  all  means  pos¬ 
sible  to  compel  obedience;  “  even  to  the  sinking  of  the  ships,” 
“  see  you  fail  not,”  are  the  closing  words  of  this  decisive  docu- 
ment,  “  as  you  will  answer  to  the  contrary  at  the  uttermost 
“  peril.”  For  tlic  third  time,  Pennington  took  liis  ‘  Vanguard  ’ 
into  tlie  French  harbour,  and  with  liim  went,  with  desperate 
reluctance,  the  seven  merchant  ships.  One  captain.  Sir 
I^'ernando  Gorges,  broke  througli  and  returned,  learning  tliat 
the  destination  of  the  fleet  was  Rochelle.  l\)nnington  and  the 
rest  doggedly  obeyed  the  King’s  warrant,  and  delivered  yp  the 
sliips  and  their  stores  without  their  crews,  Pennington  declaring 
that  he  would  rather  be  hanged  in  England  for  disobedience, 
than  fight  himself,  or  sec  his  seamen  fight,  against  their  brother 
Protestants  of  France.  lie  quietly  looked  on  while  his  crews 
deserted  ;  leaving  every  ship,  including  his  own,  to  be  manned 
by  Frenchmen,  and  came  back  to  set  himself  right  with  his 
countrvinen.  The  ‘  Vanguard’  hastened  away  to  Rochelle,  and 
her  cannons,  no  longer  manned  by  English  crews,  accomplished 
tlie  object  of  the  Martyr  King  and  Defender  of  the  Protestant 
Faith — ‘‘  Opening  fire  against  Rochelle,  and  mowing  down  the 
Huguenots  like  grass.”  These  were  the  sailors  of  those  days, 
and  this  was  the  English  Government  of  those  days.  Surely 
there  was  need  of  men  like  Eliot,  to  attempt  to  mend  this  wrong 
doing !  Thus  the  money,  voted  in  subsidies  by  the  brave 
English  House  of  Commons  to  defend  Ih’otestantism  in  Europe, 
was  squandered  in  the  treacherous  attempts  to  crush  it.  I’eii- 
nington,  upon  his  arrival  in  England,  sent  from  his  place  of 
conccidmeiit,  his  ptipers  to  Eliot,  that  he  miglit  have  at  once 
the  means  of  vindicating  him  to  Parliament,  which  vindication 
would  also  be  the  impeachment  of  the  government.  After  a 
brief  recess,  the  House  reassembled,  burdened  witli  many  grave 
causes  of  grief.  Puritans  were  being  cruellv  persecuted — 
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Jesuits  were  being  pardoned  and  set  at  liberty,  and  the  state 
of  the  people  everywhere  demanded  immediate  consideration. 
Prerogative  was  dancing  a  perfect  maniac  dance  through  the 
country — the  dues  of  tonnage  and  poundage  were  actually  in  the 
course  of  levy  and  collection  without  any  grant  from  Parlianient, 
and  the  parties  of  the  court  and  the  people  became  more  decided 
and  distinct.  The  demerits  and  defects  of  Buckingham,  now 
especially,  became  daily  more  obvious,  and  roused  in  the  minds 
of  all  noble  Englishmen  growing  indignation.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  ascent  of  this  man  to  power  as  unlike  any¬ 
thing  in  our  history  ;  he  simply  had  the  grace  and  beauty  of  a 
woman,  without  a  woman’s  prescience  and  tact.  He  delighted 
in  dependants  and  suitors,  never  got  beyond  the  court,  and 
coidd  not  understand  the  people.  lie  could  not  comprehend 
that  the  reign  of  favourites  was  passed,  and  the  reign  of  states¬ 
men  begun ;  and  that,  as  Eliot  says,  “  the  old  genius  of  the 
kingdom  is  reawakening.”  Having  very  little  of  the  statesman 
himself,  he  seems  to  have  looked  with  a  covetous  eye  and  hand 
on  the  gains  of  the  buccaneer,  whilst  utterly  unpossessed  of  the 
buccaneer’s  grasp  and  strength.  He  was  fond  of  a  show  of 
myster}",  and  kept  it  up,  as  Eliot  says,  “  with  scarce  a  covering 
for  his  ears,  supposing  his  whole  body  under  shadow.”  The 
time  was  come  when  his  wild  outrages  on  English  liberty  would 
be  tolerated  no  longer.  In  speaking  of  this  Parliament,  Phillipps, 
one  of  its  most  accomplished  orators,  exclaimed, 

**  England  is  the  last  monarchy  that  yet  retains  her  liberties.  Lot 
them  not  perish  now.  Let  not  posterity  complain  that  we  have  doue 
for  them  worse  than  our  fathers  did  for  us.  Their  precedents  are  the 
safest  sU‘ps  we  tread  in.  Let  us  not  now  forsake  them,  lest  their  for¬ 
tunes  forsake  us.  M’isdom  and  counsel  made  them  happy,  and  the  like 
causes  now  will  have  for  us  the  like  effects.’’ 

The  whole  house  was,  to  quote  the  words  of  ^lilton,  ‘‘a 
grand  shop  of  war  ”  ;  anvils  and  hammers  kept  incessantly 
working  to  fashion  out  the  plates  and  instruments  of  armed  justice 
in  defence  of  beleaguered  truth — and  if  the  house  were  resolute 
to  maintain  its  rights,  not  less  obstinate  was  the  king.  Fre¬ 
quent  were  his  messages  to  stay  votes  and  censures,  and  this 
very  Parliament  was  in  this  way  dissolved.  Its  last  debate 
was  broken  in  upon  while  it  was  engaged  in  drawing  up  a 
paper  reminding  the  king  of  his  and  the  kingdom’s  hazards ; 
a  respectful,  obedient,  and  loyal  pa})er,  warning  him  of  the 
danger  of  holding  counsel  with  those  who  would  poison  his  ear 
i^inst  it.  While  the  chairman  was  reading  it,  and  the 
House  sitting  in  committee,  the  black  rod  was  heard  at  the 
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door.  The  Speaker  rose  to  resume  his  chair,  and  admit  the 
roval  messenger.  There  was  a  general  shout,  “  No !  no  ! 
Other  members  rose  to  prevent  liiin — the  protest  was  put  to 
the  vote  and  passed,  and  hastened  to  the  king,  who  immc- 
diatelv  dissolved  the  House.  These  were  dia*ing  doings  for 
a  voung  king  not  yet  crowned,  but  ho  had  Laud  by  his  side,  to 
eke  out  the  imbecility  of  Buckingham.  Parliament  was  dis¬ 
solved.  During  the  period  of  its  dissolution,  Eliot  was  active  in 
the  work  of  his  ^dee-admiralty,  engaged  in  the  fitting  out  and 
sailing  of  the  fleet  for  the  Cadiz  expedition.  The  levying  of  ton¬ 
nage  and  poundage  still  went  on,  although  the  assent  had  been 
refused  to  the  Bill  which  would  have  made  the  levying  legal ; 
and  Eliotts  father-in-law  was  pressed  upon  with  especial  hard¬ 
ship  to  meet  the  demands  of  one  of  the  Ihivy  Seals,  a  danger¬ 
ous  application  of  an  old  expedient.  We  cannot  give  the  whole 
circumstances  connected  with  the  case  of  the  ‘  St.  Peter’  at  New- 
haven.  We  have  described  Buckingham  as  a  kind  of  courtly 
buccaneer — he  desired  by  his  agents  to  seize  money  and  goods 
almost  anywhere  and  anyhow — he  laid  a  hand  of  rapacity  on 
the  men  of  property  at  home,  and  he  seized,  without  any  legal 
expedient,  rich  property  on  the  sea.  The  ‘St.  Peter’  of  New- 
haven  was  a  French  ship,  with  a  cargo  of  extraordinary 
value,  and  it  was  seized  by  the  Lord  High  Admiral  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  her  carrying  Spanish  goods.  Her  cargo  being  made 
the  object  of  plunder  and  extortion,  it  created  an  immense  ex¬ 
citement,  for,  of  course,  France  instantly  made  sharp  reprisals. 
The  ships  of  English  merchants  were  seized  in  French  ports. 
Eliot,  upon  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  took  a  very  strong  and 
decided  position  upon  this  enormous  transaction,  denouncing 
not  only  the  wickedness,  but  the  impolicy  of  making  an  enemy 
of  a  great  nation,  and  the  facts  he  brought  out  in  successive 
examinations  were  startling.  The  ‘  8t.  Peter  ’  contained  silver, 
gold,  jewels  to  the  value  £40,000  sterling,  and  without  condem¬ 
nation  from  any  judge  or  court  was  stripped  and  carried  up  to 
the  Tower.  The  Duke’s  conduct  was  not  more  remarkable  in 
the  exhibition  of  this  one  great  extortion  than  were  the  minor 
extortions  of  his  subordinates.  Upon  the  final  decision  of  the 
Court  in  favour  of  the  ship,  by  which  it  was  ordered  to  be 
carried  back  and  legidly  discharged,  the  favourite  not  only 
dared  to  detain  it  in  opj)osition  to  express  verdict,  but  it  was 
})rov(^  that  his  subordinates  had  attempted  to  sell  to  some  of 
the  hrenchmen  who  were  losers  in  the  vessel  their  interest — as 
much  as  £80  for  £5.  It  was  at  the  same  time,  too,  that  the 
Duke  won  a  perfect  holocaust  of  obloquy,  for  the  failure  of  the 
great  Cadiz  expedition — in  plain  words,  it  was  only  an  attempt 
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to  fill  the  kin<>*s  coffers  by  a  piratical  fray  on  the  wealth  of  Spain. 
The  ex|M?<liti()ii  consisted  of  ninety  sail,  large  and  small  ships, 
five  thousand  seamen  and  ten  thousand  soldiers.  The  lleet 
sailwl,  but  it  failed ;  and  there  fell  upon  the  towns  of  the  west 
of  Kngland  a  great  disaster — hundreds  of  seamen  and  soldiers 
landixl  at  riymoutli  in  a  dying  state,  and  a  thousand  were  said 
to  have  |X‘rished  at  sea  b('lbre  they  entered  the  harbour.  For 
months  the  appalling  extent  of  the  disaster  showed  itsell  in  every 
road  and  town  on  the  western  coast ;  above  all,  in  the  streets  of 
Plymouth,  as  the  ships  came  straggling  back.  There  was  one 
living  in  the  west  at  that  time  ‘‘  Pottomless  Bagge,'’  Sir  James 
Bagge,  and  it  is  to  no  other  than  Archbishop  Laud  that  he  must 
Ix'  thankful  for  his  characteristic  patronymic.  Did  our  space  per¬ 
mit,  we  should  like  to  devote  a  page  or  two  to  the  development 
of  the  character  of  this  worthy,  lie  was  Buckingham’s  choice, 
and  a  most  worthy  agent  for  the  West — he  had  a  profound  genius 
for  servilities,  meannesses,  and  rascalities  of  every  kind — he  was 
a  man  who  could  lick  the  blacking  off  a  great  man’s  bcK>ts,  and 
swear  that  it  was  better  than  port  wine — it  was  he  who  offered 
the  i*5  to  the  Frenchmen  for  Bie  £80.  Through  the  volumes, 
we  see  in  him  the  cur  constantly  snapping  round  about  the 
binds  of  Kliot,  and  always  with  the  same  siinctity  of  simony — 
his  fragrant  name  is  as  ointment  ]K)ured  forth  with  a  largo 
flavoring  of  asiifietida — a  truculent  rascal,  a  genuine  Barnacle, 
a  great  high-])riest  of  the  Circumlocution  Office,  embodying 
in  himself  a  premature  aptitude  for  chicane  and  red  tape,  which 
might  make  liim  a  study  even  in  these  mcxlern  days.  The  rascal 
d<x*s  not  seem  to  have  got  the  worst  of  it — Eliot  was  often 
im])risoniHl — Coke,  Phillipps,  and  other  brave  men,  as  we  know, 
suifered,  and  that  joyfully,  the  8]X)iling  of  their  go(xls  and  their 
])ersons.  “  Bottomless  Bagge,”  with  an  admirable  ixd-likc 
facidty  of  sli])periness,  always  Ibund  himself'  on  some  comfortable 
couch  of  glittering  mud.  He  comes  out  strongly  in  these  pagis 
— his  jxxailations — his  servilities — his  smiling  face  before,  his 
stealthy  hand  behind  the  curtain — his  hints  about  his  own 
family — his  jx'rsonal  meritorious  demerits.  He  seems  to  have 
feathered  himsidf  well  from  the  failing  of  the  Cadiz  ex|x>dition 
—he  victualled  the  ships,  and  one  contemporary  spi'aks  of  his 
iHunluct  in  tluit  matter  as  worthy  of  the  halter.  But  bad  as 
Baggi'  was,  it  was  necessary  to  strike  higher.  A  cry  of  shame 
and  indignation  rose  from  the  whole  nation,  and  Eliot  hxl  up 
and  organized  the  Parliament  to  a  charge  ujkui  Buckingham  us 
the  onegi*nnd  delinipient.  The  king  interjx)8ed  for  his  favourite, 
and  wrote  an  autograph  letter  to  the  House,  in  reply  to  their 
demand  for  iiHlresscs  before  they  grantinl  new  supplies. 


1. 


Eliot  auit  the  Kimj, 

I  must  let  you  know/*  he  contiiiiu'd,  suddenly  lettiri}?  loose  the 
thouj^ht  he  could  no  longer  mask  or  oontroul,  “  tliut  1  will  not  allow 
nnv  of  my  servants  to  be  questioned  amongst  you,  much  less  such  as 
are  of  ('mimmt  ]>lace  and  near  unto  me  ...  1  se(‘  you  especially  aim  at 
the  Duke  of  Huekingham.  1  wonder  what  hath  so  alD'red  your  affec¬ 
tion  towards  liim  ?  .  .  .  What  he  hath  done  since  the  last  parliament  of 
iny  father’s  time  to  alter  and  change  your  minds,  I  wot  not  ;  hut  can 
assure  you  he  hath  not  meddled  or  done  anything  concerning  the  j)uhlic 
or  commonwealth  but  by  specdal  directions  and  ap})oiiitmcnt,  and  us  my 
servant.  .  .  I  would  you  would  hasten  for  my  8up[)ly,  or  else  it  will  be 
worse  for  yourselves;  for  if  any  evil  happen,  1  think  1  shall  be  the  last 
that  shall  feel  it.” 

Grandly.  Eliot  remarked  to  the  House,  when  tlie  loiter  of 
the  king  \vas  read,  ‘‘We  liavc  had  a  representation  of  great 
fear,  but  I  hope  it  will  not  darken  our  understandings.” 
'riie  message  of  the  King  seems  only  to  have  led  Eliot  to 
a  piercing  and  most  eloquent  analysis  in  the  noiiso,  of  the 
nature  of  the  monarchy^and  kingh’’  office.  Closing  a  glorious 
spec(‘h, 

Eliot  paused  at  this  point  for  a  moment.  He  held  up  hofore  the 
hotisp,  in  old  rolls  of  parliament,  two  jmecedents  to  which  he  desired 
their  attention,  proposing  thereby  to  illustrate,  from  the  elder  time, 
that  subordination  of  the  power  to  the  will  of  the  subject  in  respect  of 
ability  to  contribute,  and  that  necessai  y  subjection  to  both  of  the  will 
and  the  wants  of  the  sovereign,  which  foriiu'd  no\v  their  only  rule  to 
follow.  He  would  show  tliem,  in  one  and  the  same  sitting  or 
session  of  that  liousc,  a  supply  ref  used  and  then  granted ;  re¬ 
fused  before  redress  of  grievances,  but  granted  ui)on  redress.  They 
were  not  to  suppose  therefore,  that  his  object,  by  what  he  had  put 
hifore  them,  was  to  stop  the  proposition.  Sir,  that  is  not  my  inten¬ 
tion.  I  will  vouch  from  these  precedents  of  our  anc(‘8tors  in  old  times, 
two  denials  in  like  cases,  wherein  yet  they  concluded  with  a  grant.  Jn 
the  beginning  of  the  parliament,  as  1  would  have  it  now  and  for  like 
reasons,  they  refmed ;  yet  in  the  same  sitting  they  consented,  when 
upon  remonstrance  of  their  burthens  and  neccsdti(‘s  to  the  king,  they 
had  satisfaction  in  their  particular  grievances,  which  were  so  lik(3  to 
ours  in  all  things  but  the  time  that  I  hardly  can  distinguisli  tln  rn. 
fhe  first  preiw'dcnt  was  in  KUh  Henry  III,  when  the  commons,  being 
requiied  to  make  a  supply  unto  the  king,  (‘xcused  themselves;  heeauso, 
says  the  record,  the}’  saw  all  things  disordered  by  those  t  hat  were  about 
him.  Ihit  when,  u|kui  their  advice,  ho  had  resumed  the  lands  of  the 
crown  that  were  unjustly  and  unnec(*ssarily  given  away ;  when  he  had 
yielded  his  ministers  up  to  question  ;  when  ho  had  spared  that  great 
oflicer  of  his  court,  Hugh  de  Ihirgh,  a  favourites  never  to  bo  paralleled 
but  now,  having  been  the  only  minion  both  to  the  king  then  living  and 
to  his  father  which  was  dead! — when  they  had  seen,  as  another  author 
says,  those  sponges  of  the  commonwealth  squeezed  into  the  king’s 
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coffers ;  then,  though  they  had  formerly  denied  it,  they  did  freely  grant 
an  aid.  Yes,  Sir,  in  the  same  sitting  wherein  they  had  refused,  our 
predecessors  in  this  place,  having  for  their  king’s  good  received  satis¬ 
faction  in  what  they  desired,  did  at  length  consent,  and  in  sucli  mea¬ 
sure  and  proportion  as  the  king  himself  confessed  it  was  more  than 
enough.  The  second  precedent  was  in  1st  Richard  11,  and  herein  I 
shall  desire  you  to  observe  the  extrordinary  likeness  of  some  particulars. 
First,  for  the  placing  and  displacing  of  great  officers.  Then,  within 
the  space  of  two  years,  the  treasurer  was  changed  twdee,  the  chancellor 
thrice,  and  so  of  others;  so  that  great  officers  could  hardly  sit  to  be  warmed 
in  their  places.  Now,  you  can  ask  yourselves  how  it  is  at  present,  and 
how  many  shifts,  changes,  and  rechanges  this  kingdom  can  instance  in 
like  time  to  parallel  with  that.  Secondly,  as  to  monies.  I  find  that 
then  there  had  been  monies  previously  granted,  and  not  accounted  for; 
and  you  know  that  so  it  is  yet  with  us.  Thirdly,  there  WTre  new  aids 
required  and  urged,  by  means  of  a  declaration  of  the  king’s  occasions 
and  estate;  and  this  likewise,  us  we  know,  agrees  with  our  condition. 
Yet  then,  because  of  these  and  other  exceptions  made  against  De  la 
Pole,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  the  minion  of  that  time,  of  whom  it  was  said 
that  he  had  misadvised  the  king,  misemployed  his  treasures,  and  intro¬ 
verted  his  revenues,  the  supply  demanded  W4is  refused,  until,  upon 
the  petition  of  the  commons,  he  teas  removed  hath  from  his  qlfices  and  the 
court.  A  commission  likewise  w'as  at  the  same  time  granted  for  the 
rectifying  of  the  king’s  estate;  and  because. this  imported  an  exccdleiit 
intention  and  purpose  of  that  parliament,  though  it  had  not  the  success 
and  fruit  it  merited,  1  will  be  bold  briefly  to  observe  the  heads  and 
grounds  it  had.  Upon  which  you  will  make  your  own  inferences  uud 
judgment.  It  begins  thus :  ”  and  Eliot  read  from  the  roll  he  held. 

“  ‘  MTicroas  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  perceiveth  by  the  grievous  com¬ 
plaints  of  his  lords  and  commons,  that  his  profits,  rents  and  revenues  of  his 
realm,  by  the  singular  and  insufficient  counsel  and  evil  government  of  Ac. 
be  so  much  withdrawn,  wasted,  alienated,  given,  granted,  destroyed,  and 
evil  dis|)ended,  that  he  is  so  much  ‘impoverished  and  void  of  treasure  and 
goods,  and  the  substance  of  the  crowm  is  so  much  diminished,  that  his 
estate  mav  not  w  holly  he  sustained  as  appertaineth,  Ac.  and  the  king  of 
his  free  will,  at  the  request  of  the  lords  and  commons,  hath  ordained,  Ac. 
to  examine  as  well  the  estate  and  government  of  his  house,  as  also  all  the  , 
rents,  rewenues,  and  profits,  A’c.  and  all  manner  of  gifts,  grants,  alienations, 
and  confirmations,  Ac.  of  lands,  tenements,  rents,  Ae.  bargaining  or  sold,  to 
the  prejudice  of  him  and  his  crow’u  ;  and  of  all  jewels  and  goods  which  were 
his  grandfather  s  at  the  time  of  his  deaths  and  where  they  he  become^  ^‘C.  SfC. 

**  Now,  Sir,”  exclaimed  Eliot,  breaking  suddenly  off  from  both  his 
precedent  and  argument  as  he  closed  the  reading  of  this  last  ancient 
roll,  “if  there  were  but  such  a  commission  here  with  us!  That  we 
might  examine  the  revenues  of  our  king !  That  we  might  view  that 
ancient  garden,  and  those  sweet  flowers  of  the  crow  n  !  That  w^e  might 
see  them,  even  what  they  are  now  become,  and  how,  the  enclosure 
being  let  down,  it  is  made  a  common  pasture  !  Would  that  fmch  a  com¬ 
mission  may  be  granted,  if  only  that  we  then  could  search  for  the 
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treasures  and  jewels  thut  were  left  by  that  ever  blessed  princess  of 
never  dying  memory,  queen  Elizabeth.  Oh,  those  jewels !  the  pride 
and  glory  of  this  kingdom !  which  have  made  it  so  far  shining  beyond 
others !  Would  they  were  here,  within  the  compass  of  these  walls,  to 
be  viewed  and  seen  by  us,  to  be  examined  in  this  place  !  Their  very 
name  and  memory  have  transported  me.” 

This  speech  produced  an  immense  excitement.  The  next  day 
the  mad-headed  king  called  the  houses  to  attend  him  at  Wlnte- 
hall.  He  told  them  he  had  ‘‘  to  give  thanks  to  the  Lords,  but 
“  none  to  the  Commons  whose  fault  it  was  his  purpose  to  con- 
‘^trol.’’  He  demanded  supplies  sufficient  and  unconditional. 
If  not  granted  the  House  would  be  dissolved.  “  Remember,” 
said  the  Kin^,  ‘‘  that  parliaments  are  altogether  in  my  power 
**  for  their  calling,  sitting  and  dissolution  ;  and  therefore,  as  I 

find  the  fruits  of  them  good  or  evil,  thev  are  to  continue  or 

not  to  be.”  We  can  ourselves  conceive  how  great  was  the 
consternation  which  must  have  been  produced  by  such  a  speech. 
The  next  day  the  House  met — sat  with  locked  doors — placed  the 
key  in  the  speaker’s,  hands,  and  forbade  an^  member  to  leave 
the  house,  a  practice  then  very  unusual.  Then  Eliot  rose,  a 
resolute  man,  through  whose  lips  how  much  more  kingly  a  soul 
expressed  itself,  than  that  of  the  weak  pettish  and  merely 
obstinate  King  !  He  said,  “  the  House  met  neither  to  do  what 
“the  King  should  command  them,  nor  to  abstain  where  he 
“  forbade  them,  and  therefore  they  should  continue  constant  to 
“  maintain  their  privileges,  and  not  do  either  more  or  less  for 
“  what  had  been  said  to  them.”  And  while  uttering  these  and 
like  words,  and  moving  a  remonstrance  to  the  King,  the  House 
cried,  “  Well  spoken  Sir  John  Eliot !  ”  and  then,  of  course, 
what  should  follow  but  the  impeachment  of  the  duke  ?  Mr. 
Forster  pauses  to  note  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Eliot’s 
oratory,  he  says  : — 

Eliot  spoke  always,  though  with  careful  ground-work  of  preparation 
in  his  elaborate  etforts,  upon  the  occasion  as  it  arose.  The  secret  of 
his  influence  as  a  speaker,  with  himself  as  with  Philips,  consisted  in 
that  fact;  and  it  will  be  seen,  as  he  advances  in  his  career,  that  his 
more  striking  efforts  could  not  possibly  have  been  premeditated.  Hap¬ 
pily  note-books  were  busy  all  around  him;  and  unquestionable 
evidence  exists  that  the  Port  Eliot  MSS,  from  which  such  invaluable 
contributions  are  made  to  these  pages,  had  been  prepared  by  himself 
from  his  own  papers  and  other  note-books,  both  before  and  during  the 
enforced  leisure  of  his  last  imprisonment.  He  may  have  desired  to 
leave  behind  him  such  authentic  records  of  his  career,  but  the  chief 
and  more  immediate  object  doubtless  was  to  have  transcriptions  made 
for  his  friends.  It  was  the  invariable  custom  then,  as  Fuller  tells 
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US,  that  gentlemen  speakers  in  these  parliaments,  should  impart  their 
speeches  to  their  intimate  friends,  the  transcripts  whereof  were  mul¬ 
tiplied  amongst  others.”  A  care  in  which  also  was  implied,  it  will 
hardly  be  necessary  to  say,  infinite  care  in  the  original  preparation. 
Arduous  and  toilsome  then  were  the  self-imposed  necessities  of  all 
intellectual  labour :  and  in  the  remarks  here  made,  there  has  of  course 
been  no  intention  to  depreciate  preparation  and  study  as  essential  to 
success  in  oratoiy.  Nowhere,  not  in  the  ornate  and  fantastical  quaint- 
ni'sses  of  Digges,  is  its  presence  more  observable  than  in  the  nervous 
and  daring  invective,  the  clear  and  gorgeous  declamation  of  Eliot ;  and 
we  have  it  out  of  all  experience,  down  from  the  orators  of  antiquity, 
that  he  who  most  patiently  prepares  will  most  readily  acquit  himself. 
The  elaborate  impromptu  laughed  at  by  the  wit  is  the  grave  exploit  of 
the  orator. 

In  Eliot's  general  style  of  speaking,  the  reader  will  by  this  time 
have  remarked,  there  were  few  of  those  ornate  and  involved  periods 
common  to  the  time,  and  distinguishing  not"  a  few  of  its  weightiest 
sneakers.  His  vivacity  was  equal  to  his  earnestness,  yet  never  so  dis¬ 
played  as  to  detract  from  it.  He  had  in  great  perfection  some  of  the 
liighest  qualities  of  an  orator,  singular  power  of  statement,  clearness, 
and  facility  in  handling  details,  pointed  classical  allusion,  keen  and 
logical  argument,  forcible  and  rich  declamation ;  but  in  none  of  these 
does  he  at  any  time  seem,  however  briefly,  to  indulge  merely  for  its 
own  sake.  All  are  subordinated  to  the  design  and  matter  in  hand. 
The  subject  is  the  master  with  him,  and  the  rest  are  servants.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  an  impression  from  all  his  speeches  as  of  reading  a  thing  not 
external  or  apart  from  him,  but  one  with  himself,  a  phase  or  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  nature.  Each  was  spoken  for  a  purpose,  and  the  purpose 
is  always  paramount.  Nothing  is  so  rare,  or  so  decisive  of  the  highest 
order  of  speaking,  as  this  interpenetration  of  every  part  of  a  speech  by 
the  subject  to  which  it  relates;  so  that  nothing  diverges  from  it, 
nothing  intemipts  it,  and  the  grasp  is  never  let  go.  It  was  in  Eliot’s 
lise  character.  As  he  acted,  he  spoke;  and  when  once  ho  had  fastened 
on  the  object  of  his  wrath  or  his  desire,  ke  kept  firm  and  never  quitted 
his  hold. 

No  doubt  the  speech  in  which  Huckingham  was  impeached 
is  a  OTeat  speech.  Probably  nothing  of  which  we  have  any 
knovried^  or  recollection  could  have  so  expressed  the  natural 
indignation  of  the  house,  and  of  the  whole  enraged  kingdom. 
AVrath  which  had  been  gathering  for  years  broke  forth — crimes 
patent  to  all  knowledge,  unblushing  in  their  effrontery,  were 
pointed  to  and  brought  out  into  the  clear  light  of  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  countouanco — nor  did  the  speaker  hesitate  for  a  moment 
in  his  dignified  career  of  accusation,  because  ho  knew  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  delivering  such  a  crimination  and  denunciation 
without  in  some  measure  impeaching  the  King,  and  placing 
himself,  not  only  beneath  royal  displeasure,  but  within  the  reach 
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of  royal  punishment.  All  came  in  for  condemnation — the  ‘St. 
Peter  *  of  Newhaven — ^the  treason  of  Rochelle — the  extortions 
f  and  exactions  upon  East  Indian  and  other  merchants.  Some 

passages  may  be  given  ;  he  exclaimed, 

;  “  My  lords,  I  will  take  the  inward  characters,  the  patterns  of  his 

mind  as  you  have  heard  them  opened.  And  first,  his  collusion  and 
deceit ;  crimes  in  themselves  so  odious  and  uncertain,  that  the  ancients, 
knowing  not  by  what  name  to  term  them,  expressed  them  in  a  meta¬ 
phor,  calling  them  stellionatuSf  from  a  discoloured  beast  so  doubtful  in 
E  appearance  that  they  knew  not  what  to  make  it.  And  thus,  in  this 

I  man’s  practice  we  find  it  here.  Take  it  in  the  business  of  llochelle. 

First  to  the  merchants,  by  his  arts  and  fair  persuasions  drawn  with 
their  ships  to  Dieppe,  there  to  bo  entrapped.  Then  to  the  king  and 
state,  with  shadows  and  pretences  colouring  that  foul  design  which  se¬ 
cretly  he  had  plotted  against  Rochelle  and  religion.  ITien  to  the 
parliament,  after  his  work  was  finished  or  in  motion,  and  the  ships 
given  up  into  the  Frenchmen’s  hands,  not  only  in  disguising  but  denying 
j  the  truth  of  that  he  knew.  A  practise  as  dangerous,  as  dishonourable 

'i  to  us  both  in  the  precedence  and  act,  as  in  the  effect  and  consequence 

, .  it  proved  prejudicial  and  ruinous  to  our  Mends ! 

;  “  The  next  presented  was  his  ^high  oppression,  and  this  of  strange 

I  latitude  and  extent;  not  unto  men  alone,  but  to  the  laws,  nay,  to  the 

state.  The  pleasure  of  his  majesty,  his  known  directions,  his  public 
i  acts,  his  acts  of  council,  the  decrees  of  courts — all  must  bo  made  inferior 

I  to  this  man’s  will !  No  right,  no  interest,  may  withstand  him. 

I  Through  the  powers  of  state  and  justice  he  has  dared  ever  to  strike  at 

I  his  own  ends.  Your  lordships  have  had  this  sufficiently  expressed  in 

I  the  case  of  the  *  St.  Peter,’  and  by  the  ships  at  Dieppe.” 

lie  then  advanced  to  the  astounding  illustration  of  the 
personal  aggrandizement  of  the  man,  “  I  am  raised  **  he 
exclaimed,  ”  to  observe  a  wonder — a  wonder  both  in  policy  and 
nature — 

“  For  not  less  is  it  that  this  man,  so  notorious  in  ill,  so  dangerous  in 
the  state,  so  disproportiouable  both  to  the  time  and  government,  has 
been  able  to  subsist  and  keep  a  being.  But  as  I  confess  it  for  a  wonder, 
80  must  there  also  have  been  art  to  help  and  underprop  it,  or  it  could 
j  not  have  continued  so  long.  To  that  end,  therefore,  your  lordships 

will  have  noted  that  he  made  a  party.  He  made  a  party  in  the  court, 
a  party  in  the  country,  a  party'  in  almost  all  the  places  of  government, 
both  foreign  and  at  home.  He  raised,  and  preferred  to  honours  and 
commands,  those  of  his  own  alliance,  the  crcatun*8  of  his  kindred  and 
affection,  how  mean  soever ;  whilst  others,  though  most  deserving,  nay 
all  that  were  not  in  this  tjompass,  he  crossed  and  opposed.  And  having 
I  thus  drawn  to  himself  a  power  of  parties,  a  power  of  honours,  a  power 

i  of  offices,  and  in  effect  the  powers  of  the  whole  kingdom  whether  for 

^  peace  or  war ;  and  having  used  these  to  strengthen  and  add  to  his  alli- 

j 
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ances ;  he  then,  for  his  further  aggrandisement,  sot  upon  the  revenues  of 
the  crown,  interrupting,  exhausting,  and  consuming  that  fountain  of 
supply.  He  broke  those  nerves  and  sinews  of  the  land,  the  stores  and 
treasures  of  the  king.  That  which  is  the  blood  and  spirit  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  he  wasted  and  consumed.  Not  only  to  satisfy  himself,  his  own 
desires  and  avarice,  but  to  satiate  others  with  pride  and  luxury,  he  em¬ 
ptied  those  veins  in  which  the  kingdom’s  blood  should  run,  and  by 
diversion  of  its  proper  course  cast  the  body  of  the  land  into  a  deep  con¬ 
sumption.  This  your  lordships  saw  in  the  opening  of  that  point 
concerning  the  revenues.  What  vast  treasures  he  has  gotten,  what 
infinite  sums  of  money,  and  what  a  mass  of  lands  !  If  your  lordships 
please  to  calculate,  you  will  find  it  all  amounting  to  little  less  than  the 
whole  of  the  subsidies  which  the  king  has  had  within  that  time.  A 
lamentable  example  of  the  subjects’  bounty  so  to  be  employed !  But  is 
this  all?  No :  your  lordships  may  not  think  it.  These  are  but  collec¬ 
tions  of  a  short  view,  used  only  as  an  epitome  for  the  rest.  There  needs 
no  search  for  it.  It  is  too  visible.  His  profuse  expenses,  his  super¬ 
fluous  feasts,  his  magnificent  buildings,  his  riots,  his  excesses,  what  are 
they  but  the  visible  evidences  of  an  express  exhausting  of  the  state,  a 
chronicle  of  the  immensity  of  his  waste  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown  ! 
No  wonder,  then,  our  king  is  now  in  want,  this  man  abounding  so. 

And  as  long  us  he  abounds,  the  king  must  still  be  wanting . 

Of  all  the  precedents  I  can  find,  none  so  near  resembles  him  as 
doth  Sejanus,  and  him  Tacitus  describes  thus :  that  he  was  and(ix ;  sui 
obtegeni^  in  alios  criminator  ;  juxta  adulatio  et  siiperhia.  If  your  lord- 
ships  please  to  measure  him  by  this,  pray  see  in  what  they  vary.  He 
is  bold.  We  had  that  experience  lately ;  and  of  such  a  boldness,  I  dsire 
be  bold  to  say,  as  is  seldom  heard  of.  He  is  secretin  his  ))urposes,  and 
more ;  that  we  have  showed  already.  Is  he  a  slanderer  ?  is  he  an 
accuser  ?  I  wish  this  parliament  had  not  felt  it,  nor  that  which  was 
before.  And  for  his  pride  and  flattery,  what  man  can  judge  the 
greater  ?  Thus  far,  I  think  the  parallel  holds.  But  now,  1  beseech  your 
lordships,  look  a  little  further.  Of  Sejanus  it  is  likewise  noted, 
amongst  his  policies,  amongst  his  arts,  that  to  support  himself  he  did 
elimUs  suos  honorihus  out  provinciis  ornare.  He  preferred  his  fiiends, 
he  preferred  his  clients,  to  second,  to  assist  him  :  and  does  not  this  man 
do  the  like  ?  Is  it  not,  and  in  the  same  terms,  a  special  cause  in  our 
complaint  now  ?  Does  not  this  kingdom,  does  not  Scotland,  does  not 
Ireland  speak  it  ?  I  will  observe  but  one  thing  more  and  end.  It 
is  a  note  upon  the  pride  of  Sejanus,  upon  his  high  ambition,  which 
your  lordships  will  find  set  down  by  Tacitus.  His  solecisms,  his  neglect 
of  counsels,  his  veneries,  his  vencfices,  these  I  will  not  mention  here : 
only  that  particular  of  his  pride,  which  thus  I  find.  In  his  public 
passages  and  relations  he  would  so  mix  his  business  with  the  prince’s, 
seeming  to  confound  their  actions,  that  he  was  often  styled  laborum 
imperatoris  socius :  and  does  not  this  man  do  the  like  ?  Is  it  not  in 
his  whole  practice  ?  How  often,  how  lately  have  we  heard  it  1  Hid 
he  not,  in  this  same  place,  in  this  very  parliament,  under  colour  of  an 
explanation  for  the  king,  before  the  committees  of  both  houses,  do  the 
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same  ?  Have  not  your  lordships  heard  him  also  ever  mixing  and  con¬ 
fusing  the  king  and  the  state,  not  leaving  a  distinction  between  them  ? 
It  is  too,  too  manifest. 

**  My  lords,  I  have  done.  You  seb  the  Man  !  What  have  been  his 
actions,  whom  he  is  like,  you  know.  I  leave  him  to  your  judgments. 
This  only  is  conceived  by  us,  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  of  the 
commons  house  of  parliament,  that  by  him  came  all  our  evils,  in  him, 
we  lind  the  causes,  and  on  him  must  be  the  remedies.  To  this  end  we 
are  now  addressed  to  your  lordships  in  confidence  of  your  justice,  to 
which  some  late  examples  and  your  wisdoms  invite  us.  We  cannot 
doubt  your  lordships.  The  greatness,  the  power,  the  practice  of  the 
whole  world,  we  know  to  be  all  inferior  to  your  greater  judgments  ;  and 
from  thence  we  take  assurance.  To  that,  therefore,  we  now  refer  him ; 
there  to  be  examined,  there  to  be  tried ;  and  in  due  time  from  thence 
we  shall  expect  such  judgment  as  his  cause  merits. 

And  now,  my  lords,  I  will  conclude  with  a  particular  censure  given 
on  the  Bishop  of  Ely  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.  That  prelate  had  the 
king’s  treasures  at  his  command,  and  had  luxuriously  abused  them.  His 
obscure  kindred  were  married  to  earls,  barons,  and  others  of  great  rank 
and  place.  No  man’s  business  could  be  done  without  his  help.  Ho 
would  not  suffer  the  king’s  council  to  advise  in  the  highest  affairs  of  the 
state.  He  gave  ignotis  personis  et  ohftcuris  the  custody  of  castles  and 
great  trusts.  He  ascended  to  such  a  height  of  insolence  and  pride  that 
he  ceased  to  be  fit  for  characters  of  mercy.  And  therefore,  says  the 
record  of  which  I  now  hold  the  original,  *  per  totam  ins ulam  public^  pro- 
elametur;  Pereat  qui  perdere  cuncta  festinat.  Opprimatur  nk 

OHNES  OPPRIMAT.’ 

**  And  now,  my  lords,  I  am  to  read  unto  your  lordships  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  this  charge,  and  so  to  present  it  to  you  : 

*  And  the  said  commons,  by  protestation  saving  to  themselves  the  liberty 
of  exhibiting  at  any  time  hereafter  any  other  accusations  or  impeachment 
against  the  said  duKe :  and  also  of  replying  unto  the  answer  that  the  said 
duke  shall  make  unto  the  said  articles  or  to  any  of  them,  and  of  offering 
further  proofs  also  of  the  premises  or  any  of  them  as  the  case  shall  require, 
according  to  the  course  of  parliament :  do  pray  that  the  said  duke  may  be 
put  to  answer  to  all  and  every  the  said  premises,  and  that  such  proceeding, 
examination,  trial,  and  judgment  may  be  upon  every  of  them  had  and  us^ 
as  is  agreeable  to  law  and  justice.’ 

**And  having  discharged  this  trust,  my  lords,  imposed  upon  me, 
unworthy  of  that  honour;  and  having  therein,  in  the  impertections 
which  naturally,  I  suffer,  made  myself  too  open  to  your  lordships’  cen¬ 
sure;  I  must  now  crave  your  pardons  and  become  a  petitioner  for 
myself,  that  those  weaknesses  which  have  appeared  in  my  delivery 
may,  through  your  noble  favours,  find  excuse.  For  which,  as  that 
gentleman  my  colleague  who  first  began  made  his  apology  by  colour  of 
command,  mine,  my  lord,  is  likewise  spoken  in  my  obedience.  1  was 
commanded,  and  I  have  obeyed.  Wherein  let  me  desire  your  lordships, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  errors  of  which  I  may  be  guilty,  nothing 
may  reflect  upon  my  masters ;  or  be  fixim  thence  admitted  into  your 
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lordships*  judgments  to  diminish  or  impeach  the  reputation  of  their 
wisdoms.  These,  1  hope,  shall  give  your  lordships  and  the  world 
such  ample  testimonies  as  may  approve  them  still  to  be  deserving  in 
the  ancient  merits  of  their  fathers.  This  for  them  1  crave  ;  and  for 
myself  1  humbly  submit  in  confidence  of  your  favours.** 

The  King’s  wrath  broke  all  bounds,  and  early  the  next  day 
Eliot  was  in  tho  tower.  ^Vlien  the  reference  to  Sejanus  was 
reported  to  the  King,  he  exclaimed,  “  He  must  intend  me  for 
“  Tiberius !  ”  Ho  hastened  to  the  Lords.  With  Buckingham 
by  his  side,  he  vindicated  himself  and  his  minister  from  the 
“  vile  and  malicious  calumnies  of  the  Commons.”  The  arrest 
of  Eliot  had  been  swift  and  secret.  Arrested  in  the  house,  still 
his  arrest  with  Digges  was  for  a  short  time  unknown.  When  it 
did  become  known,  although  Mr.  Pym  rose  to  counsel  modera¬ 
tion,  the  House  would  not  near  him,  “  Bise !  rise  !  rise !  ”  was 
shouted  on  all  sides,  “No  business  till  we  are  righted  in  our 
“  liberties.”  It  was  the  same  the  next  day  when  the  speaker 
attempted  to 'proceed  with  the  business  of  the  house.  “Sit 
“ dowui,  sit  down !  ”  w’as  tho  universal  cry,  “No  business  till 
“  wo  are  righted  in  our  liberties  I  ”  Digges  was  instantly 
liberated — ^against  him  nothing  could  be  alleged  in  comparison 
with  the  high  misdemeanours  of  Eliot.  As  he  resumed  his  seat, 
the  house  turned  itself  into  a  grand  committee  concerning  Sir 
John  Eliot.  His  papers  had  been  seized — efforts  were  made  to 
prove  him  the  head  of  a  conspiracy — and  it  was  resolved  to  put 
him  to  tho  question.  So  still  in  the  Commons  went  on  the 
indignation,  and  in  the  Tower  the  examination,  and  the  Com¬ 
mons  pertinaciously  would  attend  to  no  business,  or  be  quiet 
until  no  was  released.  He  was  released  and  took  his  place 
again  amidst  the  joyful  manifestations  of  his  fellow  members, 
rising  directly  in  his  place,  and  requesting  to  hear  what  was 
charged  against  him,  that  he  might  show  by  his  answer  whether 
he  were  worthy  to  sit  there.  The  poor  King,  as  in  every 
movement  of  his  political  life,  lost  greatly  by  this  transaction, 
and  yet  it  produced  so  little  good  upon  his  owui  mind  that  years 
after  he  was  none  the  less  willing  to  jeopardise  his  position  by 
attcmj)ting  to  arrest  Hampden  and  Pym.  Clamour  and  debate 
went  on  wdthin  the  House,  and  men’s  hearts  failed  them  for  fear 
without.  While  the  remonstrance  was  passing,  a  wdld  storm  broke 
over  London.  Wind  and  hail,  rain,  lightning  and  thunder — the 
like  of  it  never  known  in  the  memory  of  living  man — the  church¬ 
yard  walls  were  broken  down — the  earth  rent  and  tom  from  the 
graves  revealing  so  it  is  said,  the  faces  of  the  dead — supernatural 
shaiiesin  the  mist  hung  brooding  over  the  Thames — and  the  super¬ 
stitious  saw  misty  shape  and  storm  and  tempest  bearing  on  and 
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beating  against  the  housoof  the  Dukoof  Buckingham,  its  stairs  and 
its  walls.  Storms  were  moving  towards  York  House  too.  The 
next  djiy  the  House  was  summoned  by  the  King  to  hear  the  com¬ 
mission  of  dissolution.  The  Commons  knew  their  crafty  King. 
They  had  passed  in  hasto  their  remonstrance.  The  speaker  ^i\h 
instructed  how  to  act — he  approached  the  throne  holding  up  the 
remonstrance  as  he  approached,  and  craved  compliance  with  its 
“  humble  petition  for  the  removal  of  that  great  person,  the  Duke 
“  of  Buckingham,  from  access  to  your  royal  presence.^*  Without 
a  word,  the  dissolution  followed.  And  oven  while  the  commission 
was  read,  members  were  seen  reading  copies  of  the  remonstrance; 
and  so  the  House,  led  on  by  Eliot,  had  done  its  determinod  work. 
The  remonstrance  had  been  accomplished  just  in  time ;  in  a  few 
days  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  would  tell  why 
the  King  had  once  more  so  rudely  dismissed  his  parliament. 
These  interesting  volumes  detain  us  far  longer  than  the  number 
of  our  pages  should  permit.  For  two  years  the  King  governed 
by  prerogative,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  failure  to  punish 
Eliot  would  not  make  the  King  or  his  minister  the  more  pleasant 
and  affectionate  in  their  feelings  towards  the  patriot.  “  Bot¬ 
tomless  Bagge,’’  and  Buckingham,  between  them  devised  a  form 
of  conspiracy  against  Eliot.  Ho  still  held  his  office  of  Vice- 
Admiral,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  get  up  a  case  against  him 
in  connection  with  liis  office  ;  and  there  is  a  draft  of  a  paper  of 
a  peculiar  kind,  inquiring  “  whether  Sir  John  may  not  bo 
“  sequestered  in  the  mean  time,^’ — in  fact,  whether  he  could  not 
be  struck  without  the  awkwardness  of  being  heard.  Eliot  stood 
between  a  Hamburgh  merchantman  and  a  gang  of  Welsh  pirates; 
this  again  seemed  to  be  in  some  way  an  infraction  of  the  J^ord 
Admiral’s  designs  and  ideas.  Several  cases  are  recited  during 
this  period  of  the  government  by  prerogative,  in  which  Bottom¬ 
less  Bagge’s  foul  play  and  the  vile  connivance  of  the  Council 
are  brought  out  very  conspicuously.  ‘‘  Honesty  among  them,” 
says  Mr.  Forster,  “  was  only  a  commodity  to  deal  in — too  scarce 
‘‘  to  be  wasted,  and  to  any  share  of  it,  such  people  as  Sir 
John  Eliot  could  have  no  claim.”  We  next  ffiid  Eliot,  in 
those  days  of  prerogative,  refusing  the  loan — the  celebrated  loan 
— of  wffiich  John  Hampden  said,  “  I  could  be  content  to  lend  as 
“  well  as  others,  but  I  should  fear  to  draw  upon  myself  the  curse 
“  in  Magna  Charta,  which  should  be  read  twice  a-year  against 
“  those  who  infringe  it.”  Eliot  issued  a  public  appeal  through 
the  West  against  the  loan,  and  grounded  his  resistance  to  it 
upon  its  essentially  unconstitutional  character.  Bagge,  who,  in 
addition  to  being  a  rascal,  was  an  exceeding  ass,  wrote  to 
show  that  the  much- vaunted  Magna  Charta,  which  Eliot  mag- 
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nified,  was  a  mere  abortion ;  he  laughed  at  the  Barons  and  their 
rebellious  armies  in  the  meadows  of  Staines,  and  called  their 
meeting  together  “  satanical,’*  and  Eliot  is  “  satanical,''  too,  for 
citing  it.  About  this  business  Eliot  found  his  way  into  the 
Gate- House.  The  nation  raised  a  loud  outcry  for  a  Parliament. 
It  had  been  hoped  that  Eliot  might  have  been  outlawed — at 
any  rate,  it  was  hoped  that  he  might  be  excluded  from  a  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Alas !  when  he  was  released  it  was  only  to  be  received 
with  rapture  throughout  Cornwall,  and  to  be  returned,  not  as 
member  for  Newport,  but  as  Knight  of  the  Shire.  Thus  the 
man  most  disaffected  to  the  Duke  and  the  Court,  appeared  with 
half  the  country  at  his  heels  in  the  third  Parliament  of  Charles 
I. — that  ominous  Parliament,  than  which  only  another  was  more 
fearful  to  the  King.  It  met  in  March,  1628.  Eliot  was  then 
thirty-eight  years  old,  and  had  only  four  years  more  to  live  at  all. 
How  much  to  be  done  in  those  four  years  !  The  King  at  once 
told  his  Commons  that  he  only  called  them  togetlier  that  they 
should  vote  him  sufficient  supply.  He  trusted  they  would  not 
give  way  to  the  follies  of  particular  men.  The  particular  men, 
however,  entered  the  House  with  the  same  resolution  they 
exhibited  two  years  before.  Eliot  was  one  of  the  fii'st  speakers 
upon  those  grounds  of  offence,  growing  out  of  the  resistance  of 
Nonconformity  to  Prelatical  assumptions.  How  eloquent  are 
the  following  words,  and  how  do  their  forcible  expressions 
enlighten  us  on  the  character  of  the  man ! 

“  Religion,”  he  proceeded,  “  is  the  chief  virtue  of  a  man,  devotion 
of  religion ;  and  of  devotion,  prayer  and  fasting  are  the  chief  characters. 
Let  these  be  corrupted  in  their  use,  the  devotion  is  corrupt.  If  the 
devotion  be  once  tainted,  the  religion  is  impure.  It  then,  denying 
the  power  of  godliness,  becomes  but  an  outward  form ;  and,  as  it  is 
concluded  in  the  text,  a  religion  that  is  in  vain.  Of  such  religion  in 
this  place,  or  at  these  times,  I  impeach  no  man.  Let  their  own  con¬ 
sciences  accuse  them.  Of  such  devotion  I  make  no  judgment  upon 
others,  but  leave  them  to  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts.  This  only  for 
caution  I  address  to  you :  that  if  any  of  us  have  been  guilty  in  this 
kind,  let  us  now  here  repent  it.  And  let  us  remember  that  repentance 
is  not  in  words.  It  is  not  a  Lord  /  Lord !  that  will  carry  us  into 
heaven,  but  the  doing  the  will  of  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  And 
to  undo  our  country  is  not  to  do  that  will.  It  is  not  t^at  Father’s  will 
that  we  should  betray  that  mother.  Religion,  repentance,  prayer, 
these  are  not  private  contracts  to  the  public  breach  and  prejudice. 
There  must  be  a  sincerity  in  all;  a  throughout  integrity  and  perfection, 
that  our  words  aud  works  be  answerable.  If  our  actions  correspond 
not  to  our  words,  our  successes  will  not  be  better  than  our  hearts. 
When  such  near  kindred  differ,  strangers  may  be  at  odds ;  and  the 
prevention  of  this  evil  is  the  chief  reason  that  I  move  for.  Nor  is  it 
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without  cause  that  this  motion  does  proceed.  If  we  reflect  upon  the 
former  passages  of  this  place,  much  might  be  thence  collected  to 
support  the  propriety  of  the  caution.  But  the  desire  is  better  to  reform 
errors  than  to  remember  them.  My  afiections  strive  for  the  happiness 
of  this  meeting,  but  it  must  be  had  from  God.  It  is  His  blessing 
though  our  crown.  Let  us  from  Him,  therefore,  in  all  sincerity  expect 
it;  and  if  any  by  vain  shadows  would  delude  us,  let  us  distinguish 
between  true  substances  and  those  shadows.  It  is  religion,  not  the 
name  of  religion,  that  must  guide  us ;  that  in  the  truth  thereof  we  may 
with  all  unity  be  concordant :  not  turning  it  into  subtlety  and  art, 
playing  with  God  as  with  the  powers  of  men ;  but  in  the  sincerity  of 
our  souls  doing  that  work  we  come  for.  AVhich  now  I  most  humbly 
move,  and  pray  for  that  blessing  from  above.” 

His  attacks  upon  the  illegalities  of  the  last  two  years  were  as 
brave  as  before — the  state  of  maritime  affairs — the  suspension 
and  violation  of  statutes.  With  much  condemnation,  however,  a 
vote  of  five  subsidies  was  granted  to  the  King ;  but  the  time 
when  the  collection  was  to  be  made,  or  the  Bill  introduced,  was 
not  mentioned.  The  House  immovably  resolved  that  both  were 
to  depend  on  the  good  faith  of  the  King.  It  was  the  greatest 
grant  ever  made  in  Parliament.  The  Secretary,  on  behalf  of 
the  King,  proceeded  to  thank  the  House,  but  coupled  thanks  of 
Buckin^am  with  the  thanks  of  the  King.  Sir  John  Eliot  leaped 
up,  and  taxed  Mr.  Secretary  with  intermingling  a  subject's 
speech  with  the  King's  message — ‘‘  in  that  House  they  knew  of 
no  other  distinction  but  that  of  King  and  subjects '' — where- 
unto  many  of  the  House  made  an  acclamation,  ‘‘  Well  spoken, 
Sir  John  Eliot  !  ** 

There  were,  to  our  minds,  some  extraordinary  subjects  of 
debate,  especially  on  the  King's  claims  to  commit  without  cause 
shown  on  the  face  of  the  warrant.  ‘‘  The  greatest  question,'' 
exclaimed  Pym,  ‘‘  that  ever  was  in  this  place  or  elsewhere ! '' 
Selden  and  Coke  both  spoke  upon  it.  “  What,”  answered  Coke, 
“  shall  I  accept  such  law  ?  Shall  I  have  an  estate  of  inheritance 
“  for  life  or  for  years  in  my  land,  and  shall  I  be  a  tenant  at  will, 
**  for  my  liberty !  A  freeman  to  be  tenant  at  will  for  his 
‘‘  freedom !  There  is  no  such  tenure  in  all  Littleton.”  We 
follow  with  earnest  interest  those  discussions  in  which  Eliot 
took  so  great  and  prominent  a  part,  out  of  which  came  into 
existence  the  immortal  Petition  of  Right.  These  are  great 
debates,  greater  debates  are  not  recorded  in  history.  ‘‘  Magna 
‘‘  Charta  is  such  a  fellow,”  said  Coke,  ‘‘  He  will  have  no  sove- 
**  reign.”  The  great  Charter  of  the  people's  liberties  was  up¬ 
held  and  strengthened  by  the  Petition  of  Right. 

Aud  it  is  in  the  course  of  these  debates  that  the  stately  form 
of  Wentworth,  afterwards  Earl  of  Strafford,  rises  to  the  eye; 
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and  nowhere,  not  even  in  Mr.  Forster^s  admirable  life  of  him, 
have  we  so  clear  and  distinct  a  portrait  of  that  great  historical 
personage,  as  in  the  second  of  these  volumes.  The  greatness  of 
the  man’s  ambition,  the  meanness  and  littleness  to  which  he 
could  descend  in  order  to  compass  his  end,  are  well  depictured. 
Wentworth’s  was  no  vulgar  ambition — there  is  little  reason  to 
think  that  any  such  spirit  textured  as  his  was,  could  have  any 
hearty  sympathies  with  the  people  or  with  freedom.  True,  his 
voice  was  also  heard  in  favour  of  the  great  Petition  of  Right,  but 
Mr.  Forster  has  very  distinctly  brought  out  the  reason  of  this, 
lie  had  been  thwarted  by  Buckingham,  and  the  majestic  and 
powerful  man,  to  whom  in  the  great  gallery  of  statesmen, 
Buckingham  boro  some  such  resemblance  as  a  butterfly  might 
beiw  to  a  crested  cobra — taught  the  favourite  more  rightly  to 
estimate  his  power.  Wentworth  had  been  refused  the  President- 
ship  of  York.  He  became  the  most  ardent  supporter  of  the 
Petition  of  Rights.  lie  was  insulted  by  Buckingham.  He 
avenged  in  an  instant  and  remarkable  manner,  the  insult.  It 
was  speedily  atoned,  and  as  speedily  forgiven,  and  then  Went¬ 
worth  is  before  us  with  a  cloud  of  eloquent  w  ords,  attempting  to 
evaporate  or  to  throw  some  haze  round  an  apparent  burst  of 
indignant  eloquence,  when  he  found  himself  on  a  previous  night 
in  company  with  the  great  voices  of  the  defenders  of  the  people. 
It  is  a  picture  upon  which  we  like  to  look — these  two  unques¬ 
tionably  foremost  men  of  their  parties — Eliot  and  Wentworth,  in 
their  famous  duel.  Eliot  rose  immediately  with  case,  to  measure 
himself  against  his  formidable  antagonist.  In  a  noble  speech,  he 
apix'aled  to  Wentworth  against  AYentworth.  There  was  no  man 
in  the  House  better  fitted  to  appreciate  the  singular  dignity  and 
grandeur  of  Eliot’s  spirit  than  this  dark,  majestic  complottcr 
against  the  liberties  of  England.  Eliot  printed  himself  ineffacc- 
ably  on  Wentworth’s  mind,  and  twelve  years  later,  when  the 
raesh  was  almost  woven,  he  nerved  himself  for  conflict,  when 
Eliot  was  all  dust  beneath  the  Tower  Green,  and  hours  of 
danger  were  leaping  rapidly  upon  himself, — by  calling  up  the 
image  of  his  old  antagonist ;  and  no  finer  tribute  was  offered  to 
the  memor>’^  of  Eliot  than  Wentworth  uttered  when  he  said, 
“  Sound  or  lame,  I  shall  be  with  you  before  the  beginning  of 
“  Parliament.  I  should  not  fail  though  Sir  John  Eliot  were 
“  living.”  Ill  the  discussion  on  w'hich  we  are  now  looking,  Eliot 
obtaine<l  an  easv  victory  over  the  dark,  ambitious  man,  whose 
day  was  hastening  on,  although  not  yet  come.  As  we  read 
these  pages,  they  stir  feelings  of  pride  for  our  country,  and 
homage  lor  the  men  who  have  glorified  and  adorned  it.  A^  e 
must  pass  over  the  strong  language  and  persistent  remonstrances 
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with  the  King  on  the  conduct  of  his  minister.  The  report  of 
the  committee  of  trade  was  a  lamentable  one.  The  losses  by 
pirates  continued  to  be  amazing — two  hundred  and  forty-eight 
ships  of  a  hundred  tons  and  upwards  had  been  seized  and  lost 
between  Dover  and  Newcastle.  Seamen  were  wronged  by 
inadequate  wages  and  uncertain  payment,  and  the  want  of 


us — a  wiioie  laouse  m  — lum  sucii  a  iiouse  :  i>oc  a  congre¬ 

gation  of  weak,  feeble  minds,  but  strong,  sagacious  lawyers — 
daring,  resolute  men — all  aghast  at  the  desolation  falling  on  the 
country.  Speeches  were  interdicted  by  messages  from  the  King, 
until  at  last,  in  response  to  a  speech  of  the  octogenarian.  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  that  “  the  author  of  all  these  miseries  was  the 
**  Duke  of  Buckingham,’^ — strange  shouts  arose  on  every  side, 
and  a  loud  cry  was  heard  of,  “  The  Duke,  the  Duke !  ’tis  he; 
“  ’tis  he !  ”  In  the  midst  of  it  all,  while  Eliot  was  engaged  in 
un webbing  the  abominations  aiid  the  intricacies  of  the  Court, 
death  served  his  adversaries  a  good  turn.  A  heavy’^  calamity 
fell  upon  Eliot.  We  read  on  Frida!y,  June  20th,  in  the  Com¬ 
mons’  Journal,  a  notice — “  Sir  John  Eliot,  in  respect  of  the 
death  of  his  wife,  hath  leave  to  go  down  into  the  country^ ;  ”  and 
the  impeachment  of  the  great  national  foe  was  set  aside  by 
another  unexpected  circumstance,  too,  on  the  23rd  of  August, 
this  1628.  A  man  went  into  the  church  which  stood  by  the 
conduit  in  Fleet-street,  and  left  his  name  to  be  prayed  for  on 
the  Sunday  following,  as  a  man  disordered  in  his  mind — then 
he  went  to  a  cutler’s  shop  on  Tower-hill,  and  bought  a  tenpeuny 
dagger-knife,  and  upon  a  paper,  which  lie  pinned  to  the  lining 
of  his  hat,  he  wrote  the  name  John  Felton,  and  tliese  w’ords  : — 


“That  man  is  cowardly  base  and  deserveth  not  the  name  of  a 
gentleman  o'*  Souldier  that  is  not  willinge  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the 
honor  of  his  Uod  his  Kihge  and  his  Countrie.  Lett  noe  man  commend 
lue  for  doinge  of  it,  but  rather  discommend  themselves  as  the  cause  of 
it,  for  if  God  had  not  taken  away  o’^  hafts  for  o^  sinnes  he  would  nof 
have  gone  so  longe  unpunished.” 


He  travelled  seventy  miles,  and  entered  the  High  Street, 
P ortsraouth,  that  he  might  meet  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  There 
he  stabbed  him,  and  instantly  delivered  himself  up,  saying, 
‘‘  I  am  the  man ;  here  I  am.”  It  was  supposed  that  ho  had 
been  set  on  to  the  murder,  but  in  truth  he  was  only  a  diseased 
zealot.  There  was  an  earnest  desire  to  put  him  to  the  torture, 
hut  he  assured  those  who  mentioned  it.  Laud  and  Dorset,  that 
they  had  better  not  apply  it,  or  he  certainly  would  accuse  them. 
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The  King  was  at  morning  prayers  with  his  household,  when  the 
terrible  news  reached  him.  Sir  John  Ilippisley  crossed  amid 
the  kneeling  servants  to  where  the  King  w'as  in  the  same 
reverent  j)osture,  and  whisj)ered  it  in  his  ear.  As  Charles  knelt, 
his  head  was  bowed,  and  his  face  concealed.  Whatever  may 
have  lH‘en  the  shock  of  pain,  no  outward  sign  revealed  it — he 
remained  unmoved  till  prayers  were  over,  when  he  proceeded, 
with  the  Siime  show  of  calmness,  to  his  room,  and  Hung  himself 
on  his  be<l  in  a  passion  of  tears.  II  is  first  acts  on  recovering 
composure  were  characteristic.  He  took  possession  of  the  papers 
of  the  Duke,  and  closexl  all  the  ports.  The  belief  really  was 
that  the  murder  was  a  part  of  the  conspiracy,  and  that  its  aiders 
and  abettors  might  be  escaping  beyond  the  sea.  There  was  joy 
in  many  places  through  the  country  that  Huckingham  was 
d(*ad ;  “God  bless  thee,  little  David, cried  an  (dd  woman  at 
Kingston,  as  Felton  passed  by,  meaning  that  he  had  killed 
Goliath.  At  the  Tower  itself,  multitudes  gathered  to  see  him ; 
and  “  The  Lord  comfort  thee  !  “  The  Lord  be  merciful  unto 

“  thee  !  "  broke  forth  continually. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  the  close  of  August,  the  body  of  his  victim  luul 
been  brought  up  by  night,  to  avoid  the  kind  of  recognition  there  was 
too  much  reason  to  apprehend.  By  order  of  the  king,  it  was  to  have 
its  place  with  the  illustrious  dead  in  Westininster-abbey ;  and  there 
was  to  be  tis  great  a  funeral  as  ever  subject  in  England  had.  Forty 
thousand  pounds  was  the  estimate  of  its  cost,  and  the  day  fixed  was 
18th  of  September.  But,  as  it  approached,  a  panic  seized  Lord  Weston 
and  those  to  whom  the  arrangements  were  committed;  they  believed 
it  to  be  certain  that  the  people  in  their  madness  would  surprise  the 
ceremony ;  and  they  turned  all  the  pomp  and  grandeur  into  bare 
provision  against  popular  outrage.  At  midnight  of  the  17th  the  body 
was  privately  buried  in  the  abbey ;  and  on  the  following  day  an  empty 
coftin  was  borne  thither  from  Wallingford-house  on  six  men’s  shoulders, 
attended  hy  not  above  a  hundred  mourners,  and  “in  as  poor  and 
confused  a  manner  as  hath  been  seen.**  Not  with  trailing  pikes  and 
muffled  drums,  as  in  mourning,  were  the  train-bands  who  guarded  it, 
but  shouldering  their  muskets  and  beating  up  their  drums  as  at  a  march, 
to  intimidate  and  silence  the  crowd.  “As  soon  as  the  coffln  was 
entered  the  church  they  came  all  away  without  giving  any  volley  or 
shot  at  all,  and  this  was  the  obscure  catastrophe  of  that  great  man  !  ” 

In  the  presence  of  such  a  spirit  as  this  pervading  all  classes  of  the 
people,  the  hope  at  first  entertained  soon  melted  away,  of  connecting 
willi  Felton*s  deed,  by  pretences  of  inducement  or  encouragement, 
some  of  the  parliamentary  leaders.  As  well  attempt  to  fix,  or  single 
out,  a  wave  in  a  stormy  sea.  One  would-be  martyr  there  was  whose 
wits  were  turned  by  the  excitement,  and  whose  averments  as  to  a 
conspiracy,  and  participation  therein  of  the  first  men  of  both  houses, 
and  his  own  intercourse  with  Felton,  and  proposals  to  kill  the  duke, 
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drew  down  upon  himself  only  a  terrible  punishment,  and  upon  the 
court  the  discredit  of  having  too  eagerly  believed  him.  When  all  the 
world  are  conspiring  it  is  impossible  to  discover  a  conspirator;  and 
though  Felton  was  tortured  still  with  questioning,  to  draw  forth  his 
advisers  or  friends,  and  though  crowds  were  brought  under  harassing 
penalties  in  the  courts  for  such  avowals  of  sympathy  with  the  assassin  as 
witnesses  could  be  found  to  swear  to,  there  was  no  otluT  direct  attem])t 
to  involve  the  political  leaders.  Hut  Laud’s  friend,  doctor  W>en,  vice- 
chancellor  of  Cambridge  and  lately  made  dean  of  Windsor  and  member 
of  the  high  commission,  teas  permitted  to  preach  before  his  majesty  that 
the  tenets  of  Felton  and  of  the  Puritans  were  the  same^  both  holding  it  to 
be  lawful  to  kill  any  man  opposed  to  their  party  ;  and  doctor  Laud  him¬ 
self  had  the  singular  satisfaction  of  composing  for  his  own  private  use 
a  prayer  in  which  he  besought  the  Almighty  to  ‘May  open  the  bottom 

that  irreligious  and  graceless  y^/oMhat  spilt  his  blood.”  Unhaj>pily 
for  himself  he  had  to  die  without  the  further  satisfaction  of  discover¬ 
ing  it. 

Eliot  compared  such  terrible  deeds  startingup  where  patience,  suffering, 
and  remonstrance  had  been  exhausted  in  vain,  to  the  Vengeance  that 
surprises  like  a  whirlwind.  The  act  of  the  2drd  of  August  can  have 
no  place  in  our  annals  hut  as  the  frenzy  of  a  determined  and  diseased 
enthusiast,  and  in  itself  a  wicked  murder.  Hut  men  who  criticised  it 
as  Eliot  did,  had  also  to  remember  that  those  were  days  when  even 
such  acts  had  been  graced  by  high  approval ;  and  that  when,  not  many 
years  before,  the  favourite  of  the  queen  regent  of  France  was  murdered 
in  cold  blood  by  the  captain  of  the  young  king’s  body  gimrd,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  deed  Dudley  Carleton,  the  English  minister,  had  received 
from  secretary  Winwood  king  James’s  sanction  of  the  assassination,  and 
Huckingham  with  his  own  hand  had  written  to  congratulate  the 
assassin. 

We  shall  soon  be  wdth  IMiot  in  his  last  scenes.  He  arrived  in 
London  for  the  last  time  on  the  HOth  of  December,  1()2(S.  Things 
were  getting  worse  and  worse.  We  come  at  last  to  the  scene  of* 
thc2bth  of  March,  1029 — then  Eliot  made  his  last  speech.  All- 
though  the  Speaker  had  the  King’s  eommand  for  adjournment, 
Eliot  continued  to  speak,  Denzil,  Holies  and  Valentine  mean¬ 
time  holding  the  Speaker  in  the  chair.  Amidst  gathering  ex¬ 
citement,  lie  presented  the  Declaration  drawn  up  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Trade ;  the  Speaker  refused  to  receive  it — the  clerk 
refused  to  read  it.  Against  the  call  of  the  most  distinguished 
memhers,  the  Speaker  still  refused.  Still  the  Declaration  was 
eventual W  read  and  put  to  the  vote,  and  the  Douse  was  in  an 
uproar. 

Blows  had  by  this  time  been  struck.  Francis  VVinterton,  the  member 
for  Dunwich,  interfering  on  the  side  of  Finch,  was  hustled  and  thrust 
aside  by  Coryton.  Sword-hilts  began  to  bo  toucb(*d,  and  the  more 
timid  sought  the  door.  At  this  moment  a  message  from  the  king,  who 
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had  beon  waiting  impatiently  Mr.  Speaker’s  return  to  him,  was 
privately  whispered  to  Grimston,  the  serjeant  at  arms ;  and  the  old 
man,  then  in  attendance  behind  the  chair,  came  forward  to  the  front 
and  laid  his  hand  upon  that  “which  being  taken  from  the  table,”  says 
one  of  the  old  reporters,  “  there  can  be  no  further  proceeding.”  lie 
had  actually  lifted  the  mace  when  a  fierce  cry  arose  to  shut  tlie  door; 
and  not  the  mace  only  but  the  key  of  the  house  was  taken  from  him  by 
Sir  Miles  Hobart,  who  shut  and  locked  the  door  from  the  inside,  put 
the  key  in  his  pocket,  and  replaced  upon  the  table  their  symbol  and 
sceptre  of  authority. 

Wo  must  quote  ^[r.  Forster's  description  of  this  great  ex¬ 
citing  scene : 

Then  above  all  the  din  and  tumult  was  again  heard  Eliot’s  voice. 
“  1  shall  now  exj)iess  by  my  tongue  the  purpose  of  that  paper.  1  have 
here  prepand  a  shorter  declaration  ot  our  intentions  which  I  can 
deliver  to  you,  and  which  1  ho]>e  shall  agree  with  the  honour  of  the 
house  and  the  justice  of  the  king  I”  And  while  still  the  Speaker  sat 
by  compulsion  in  his  chair,  tlu'se  words  were  spoken  b}*  Kliot  and 
answered  by  the  acclamation  of  nearly  every  voice. 

jrhrreas,  hy  the  ancient  laicx  and  liberties  of  England,  it 
**  is  the  hwtvn  birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  subject,  that  no 
“  tar,  tallage,  or  other  charge  shall  be  levied  or  imposed  but  hy 
“  common  consent  in  parliament ;  and  that  the  subsidies  of 
“  tonnage  and  poundage  are  no  way  due  or  payable  but  by  a  free 
gift  and  special  act  of  parliament,  as  they  were  granted  to 
**  our  sovereign  King  James  of  blessed  memory,  by  whose  death 
“  they  ceased  and  determined.  And  yet  notwithstanding  they 
“  have  since  been  levied  and  collected,  contrary  to  the  said  laws 
“  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  great  prejudice  and 
“  violation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  parliament.  Which 
“  said  levies  and  collections  have  been  formerly  here  declared  to 
**  be  an  effect  of  some  Nkw  Counsels  against  the  ancient  and 
“  settled  course  of  government,  and  tending  to  an  innovation 
**  therein;  and  are  still  an  apparent  demonstration  of  the 
“  same. 

“  We  the  Commons,  therefore,  now  assembled  in  parliament, 
“  being  thereunto  justly  occasioned,  for  the  defence  and  mainte- 
“  nance  of  our  rights  and  the  said  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
“  kingdom,  do  make  this  protestation — 

“  That  if  any  minister  or  ojficer  whatsoever  shall  here- 
“  after  counsel  or  advise  the  levying  or  collection  of  the 
“  said  subsidies  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  or  other  charges 
contrary  to  the  law;  or  shall  exact,  receive,  or  take  the 
“  same,  not  being  granted  or  established  by  special  act  of 
parliament :  we  will  not  only  esteem  them,  as  they  were 
“  styled  by  King  James,  vipers  and  pests,  but  at  so  hereby 
“  we  do  declare  them  to  be  capital  enemies  to  this  kingdom 
**  and  commonwealth;  and  we  will  hereafter  as  occasion 
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“  nhall  he  offered,  upon  complaint  thereof  in  parliametit, 
^"proceed  to  inflict  upon  them  the  highest  punishment  which 
“  the  laws  appoint  to  any  offender.  And  if  any  merchants 
“  or  otl^er  shall  voluntarily  yield  or  pay  the  said  subsidies 
‘‘  or  charges  not  granted  as  aforesaid,  tee  hereby  further 
^'protest  and  declare  that  upon  like  complain^  thereof,  we 
“  will  without  any  favour  nroveed  likewise  against  Uwm,  as 
“  accessaries  to  the  said  oflences. 

“  And  for  myself,”  cried  Eliot,  as  M’ith  a  toucliii)*:;  sense  that  his 
work  that  day  was  yet  but  imperfectly  done,  ami  the  future  was 
stretchinj?  dark  before  him,  ‘‘  I  further  protest,  as  I  am  a  j;entleman, 
it'  my  fortune  be  ever  a^aiu  to  meet  in  this  honourable  assembly,  where 
I  HOW  leave  I  will  begin  again.^* 

Loud  and  repeated  knocking  had  meanwhile  proclaimed  Black  Hod’s 
impatience  for  admission;  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  his  importunity, 
and  as  he  came  he  had  to  return  to  his  mast(*r,  now  sittinj^  in  aii^ry 
wonder  in  the  house  of  lords.  The  work  of  the  lower  house  was  not 
(|uite  done.  Eliot  liad  no  sooner  ceased  than  the  three  resolutions  were 
])roduced  by  Holies,  who,  standing  close  to  the  chair  in  which,  coerced 
and  silent,  the  Speaker  remained,  cried  out  himself  in  a  loud  voice  that 
he  there  and  then  put  it  to  the  question — 

“  Whoever  shall  bring  in  innovation  in  religion,  or  by  favour 
“  seek  to  extend  or  introduce  Popery  or  Arminianism,  or  other 
“  opinions  disagreeing  from  the  true  and  orthodox  church,  shall 
“  be  reputed  a  capital  enemy  to  this  kingdom  and  common’ 
“  wealth 

*'  Aye  !  aye  !  ”  cried  hundreds  of  voices. 

“  Whosoever  shall  advise  the  levying  of  the  subsidies  of  tonnage 
‘‘  and  poundage  not  being  granted  by  j^oi'Homenf,  or  shall  he  an 
“  actor  or  instrument  therein,  shall  be  likewise  reputed  an 
“  innovator  in  the  government,  and  a  capital  enemy  to  the  king- 
“  dom  and  commonwealth.^* 


“  Aye !  aye  !  ”  the  vast  majority  replied  again. 

“  If  any  merchant  or  other  person  whatsoever  shall  voluntarily 
**  yield  or  pay  the  said  subsidies  not  being  granted  by  parliament, 
“  he  shall  likewise  he  reputed  a  betrayer  of  the  liberty  of 
“  England,  and  an  enemy  to  the  sameP 
And  as  the  last  loud  shout  of  assent  arose  from  those  three  or  four 


hundred  gentlemen  of  England,  representing  millions  of  as  yet  silent 
voices  beliind  them,  Hobart  liung  open  the  doui*,  and  out  in  a  body 
rushed  all  the  members  carrying  “away  before  them  in  tlui  crowd”  a 
king’s  olHcer  standing  at  the  entrance.  He  belonged  to  the  guanl  of 
])ensi<)ners.  Upon  rej)ulse  of  the  second  royal  message,  they  liad  been 
sent  for  to  force  the  entrance;  but  Ibr  tlu*  present  that  outrage  was 
saved,  it  wailed  a  more  disastrous  time.  Enough  that  the  two  hours’ 


scene  now  passed  sliould  have  marked  “  Ibr  England,  the  most  gloomy, 
sad,  and  dismal  day  that  had  happened  in  live  hundred  years  ;  ”  andy 
lor  those  who  had  taken  leading  part  in  it,  a  scene  ot  personal  dtinger 
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to  which  no  man  knew  the  limit.  Ihit  the  >vork  proposed  being  done, 
the  rest  was  w'aited  for  with  the  most  perfect  composure. 

Formally  the  parliament  was  not  dissolved  until  the  10th  of 
when  the  king  went  to  the  house  of  lords;  and,  without  even  calling 
up  the  commons,  in  a  brief  and  angry  speech  contrasted  their  lordships’ 
comfortable  conduct  to  him  with  the  disobedient  carriage  of  the  lower 
house,  spoke  of  the  vipers  in  that  assembly,  and  warned  those  evil- 
affected  persons  to  look  for  their  rewards.  Alr(‘ady  they  knew  the 
kind  of  reward  they  were  to  look  for.  Though  the  public  ceremony  of 
dissolving  had  been  delayed  to  this  day,  a  proclamation  for  the  dissolu¬ 
tion,  in  elfect  depriving  the  members  of  privilege,  had  been  signed  on 
the  3rd  of  March ;  and  on  the  4th  Eliot,  Holies,  Selden,  Valentine, 
Cory  ton,  Hobart,  Hay  man,  Long,  and  Strode  had  received  warrants  to 
attend  the  privy  council. 

There  was  not  another  parliament  in  England  for  eleven  years. 


lloncoforth,  not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  great 
maligned  man^s  memory  remains  to  be  told,  but  it  must  be  told 
in  a  few  wwds.  It  is  the  story  of  a  prisoner;  the  next  day 
Elliot  was,  wdth  his  illustrious  eo- workers,  a  close  })risoner,  and 
fnuii  the  grip  of  (’harles  he  never  escapc'd  again.  Through  all 
the  shutHing  of  judges,  and  the  dodging  of  courtiers,  and  tlieir 
“  Hottomless’’  Hags,  we  cannot  follow  the  imprisoned  patriot’s 
history.  When  a  mean  spirit  gets  a  majestic  one  into  its 
power,  we  know'  what  follows.  A  cat  would  care  little  for  a 
nightingale,  a  tiger  for  an  antelope,  as  little  Charles  Stuart  for 
John  Eliot,  and  their  relations  were  very  similar.  The  ])retexts 
for  his  detention  were  various  and  singular.  What  interests  us 
most,  is  the  way  in  which  the  illustrious  prisoner  passc'd  his 
time.  All  that  mean  and  petty  malignity  could  do,  was  done, 
to  increase  the  misery  of  his  lot — in  correspondence  with  his 
children,  injunctions  to  his  sons,  in  anxieties  for  his  little  ones, 
in  corresj)ondence  w  ith  Hampden,  and  especially  in  W'riting  his 
Xe(jotinin  /V/c/veyvoy/,  and  his  truly  noble  treatise  Thr  MinntrcJnj 
of  Many  of  which  Mr.  E^orster  gives  to  us  an  admirable  and 
most  lengthy  abstract,  with  copious  (piotations,  illustrating  its 
spirit  of  profound  calm,  and  its  easy  strain  of  dignified  and 
elegant  eloquence.  Then  came  hours  of  sickness — the  frame 
was  broken  dow  n  with  cold  and  watching — but  the  spirit  was 
unbroken  still.  All  his  efforts  to  obtain  release  were  in  vain, 
and  the  Tower  finally  closed  u])on  him. 

In  these  volumes,  we  have  material  for  many  reflections,  and 
even  for  a  yet  more  interesting  review'.  In  the  jyrison  life  of 
Sir  John  Eiliot,  we  may  perhaps  tind  another  oecasion  to  dwell 
on  this  noble  and  animating  ]>ortrait.  A  short  time  before  his 
death,  he  w  rote  to  Sir  Oliver  Luke  : — 
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I  am  wholly  at  a  stand,  and  have  been  soe  this  fortnight  and  more, 
by  a  sicknesse  which  it  has  pleased  my  blaster  to  impose,  in  whose 
hands  remain  the  issues  of  life  and  death.  It  comes  originallie  from 
iny  cold,  with  which  the  cough  having  been  longe  upon  me  causes  such 
ill  effects  to  follow  it,  that  the  symptoines  are  more  dangerous  than  the 
greife.  It  has  weakened  much  both  the  apetite  and  concoction,  and 
the  outward  strength.  Ily  that,  some  doubt  there  is  of  a  consumption ; 
but  we  endeavour  to  prevent  it  b)'  application  of  the  means,  and  as  the 
gn  at  physitian  seeke  the  blessinge  from  the  Lord.  He  only  knowes 
the  state  of  soule  and  bodie,  and  in  his  wisdome  orders  all  thinges  for 
his  children  as  it  is  best  for  both.  Our  duty  is  submission  to  the  cross 
w****  he  laies  on  us,  whoe  in  his  mercy  likewise  will  give  us  strength  to 
bear  it.  Of  w*^^  I  have  had  soe  manie  trialls  formerlie  in  the  intinit 
particulars  of  his  favour  unto  mee,  as  I  cannot  doubt  it  now,  however 
unworthie  of  myselfe ;  but  in  the  meritts  of  my  Saviour  rest  confident 
in  that  hope  which  he  himselfe  has  given  me,  and  will  fortifie.  The 
assistance  of  y^  prayers  I  know  cannot  be  wanting  to  y'  frend.  Pardon 
me  the  trouble  of  this  letter,  and  as  soone  as  conveniently  y”  cann  let 
me  heare  how  these  thinges  come  to  y*"  hands,  w^**  with  the  remembrance 
of  my  service  I  now  send  you,  restinge  y*"  most  affectionate  brother, 
J.  El.’» 

It  IS  probable  that  his  last  days  closed  round  him  dying  of 
consumption.  The  cheerless  discomfort  of  his  lodgings,  and  the 
restriction  of  his  correspondence  not  only  continued,  but  a  total 
suspension  of  his  correspondence  w^as  forced  upon  him,  and  there 
was  some  suspicion  that  he  met  with  foul  play  in  his  death; 
but  for  this  suspicion  there  does  not  seem  any  foundation.  lie 
besought  the  King  for  freedom,  or  for  some  means  of  receiving 
fresh  and  pure  air,  but  he  spoke  in  vain.  lie  died  of  consump¬ 
tion,  the  27th  of  November,  16^12.  The  wTlcome  tidings  w^erc 
borne  to  Whitehall,  that  the  great  juror  on  the  crimes  of 
tyrants,  and  vindicator  of  the  freedom  of  peoples  had  gone 
aw’jiy,  and  w^ould  torment  tyrants,  traitors,  and  Stuarts,  no 
more.  lie  died  in  his  forty-third  year.  We  suppose  that  even 
after  the  publication  of  these  volumes,  there  w  ill  be  found  those 
who  w  ill  maintain  the  revolution  to  be  unnecessary,  and  call 
Charles  an  injured  and  a  martyr  King. 
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HH)  the  elements  of  uncertainty,  represented  byhojx'and  lear ; 
J-  to  the  victories  won,  or  deleats  sustained,  h\  tlic  soul  on 


its  way  to  puriticatiou  and  nobility ;  to  the  feeling  of  strujxgle 
and  susjxnse  consequent  u])on  the  recognition  of  something  on 
the  one  liand  to  be  gained,  and  on  the  other  to  be  avoided — 
it  is  to  these,  that  the  hviuiis  of  all  ages  have  been  indebted 
for  their  wide-sj>read  human  interest.  Jlymiis — comprehend¬ 
ing  uuder  this  title  all  addresses,  invocations  and  celebrations 
of  the  Divine  or  si4)erhuman,  whether  they  be  Christian  or 
extra-(diristian — have  been  co-extensive  with  the  religious 
feeding,  the  intensity  of  which  they  have  graduated,  and  the 
worthiness  of  which  thev  have  assayed.  All  nations  and  times 
that  have  pulsated  witli  the  movements  of  a  divine  vigour, 
liave  through  this  medium  exhibited  it,  and  in  proportion. 

At  a  time  like  our  own,  when  so  much  of  the  life  of  man  is 
historic  and  fondly  retrospective  ;  when  omens  of  the  future 
are  taken  from  the  fultilled  auguries  of  the  past ;  when,  from 
completed  cycles  we  fashion  prophetically  the  models  to  which 
those  at  juvsent  fidtilling,  or  hereafter  to  be  initiated,  will  adapt 
themselves;  when,  therefore,  the  search  is  being  ])rosecuted 
with  uiipret'edeiited  and  unflagging  ardour,  as  well  into  the 
corners  and  dustholes  as  along  the  highwavs  of  antiquity,  it 
intelligible  that  researches  should  have  been  made  into  its 
hyinnic  treasures.  From  such  stores  many  collections  have 
been  made,  and  many  treatises  written  uj)on  them.  Tliese 
collections  have,  however,  been  mainly  contined  to  the  ]>ro- 
ductions  of  tho  baj)tisiHl  muse — to  songs  which  set  forth  the 
exigencies  of  Christian  individual  feeling,  or  which  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  the  varieties  of  Christian  congregational  worsliij). 

Cur  present  researclies  are  to  be  t!onducted  amongst  the  less 
Imjuently  ex|X)unded  sacred  |)tK'try  of  the  heathen  world.  In 
this  region,  wherever  anything  delinite  and  specific  has  apjx'ared, 
anything  (tther  than  the  mass  of  })roductions  which,  while  they 
add  to  bulk,  yield  nothing  to  character, — whether  the  ideas  of 
the  Divine  which  they  ])resent  be  ade(piate  or  otherwise — there 
we  claim  to  tread.  We  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  bird’s-eve 
view  of  this  region  ;  not  to  lav  down  on  a  laborious  scale  an 
oixluance  map.  If  we  succeed  in  registering  altitudes,  we  claim 
to  be  excusetl  from  painfully  describing  formations.  Micro- 
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scopic  represeutfition  is  preeluclod — wo  essay  to  liiiiii  the  bolder 
uikI  more  salient  features. 

Two  great  heresies  have  divided  the^  world ;  or,  to  speak 
with  more  literal  exaetuess,  that  large  proportion  of  it  whieh 
has  been  either  unobservant  of  revelation,  or  faithless  to  its 
traditions  of  the  same.  Theologieal  speculation,  in  the  one  ease, 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  dry  voice  of  Ueason  alone,  has 
merged  all  complications  into  a  rigid  system  t)t‘  unity — a  system 
which  proclaims  the  Divine  to  be  without  will  or  personality — 
the  human  without  duty,  morals  or  reality — and  which 
dej^rades  the  universe  to  a  dreamv  exhalation  of  illusive  forms, 
llcligious  opinion,  in  the  case  of  the  second  heresy,  hand- 
in-hand  with  sentiment  and  fanev,  has  wandered  bewildered 
within  flowery  mazes  where  gods  ambrosial  held  their  court, 
— where  a  wanton  beautv  formed  and  regulalt‘d  the  manners — 
and  where  the  Graces  marshalled  the  ceremonies.  This  latter 
system,  assigning  a  deity  as  patron  to  every  act  and  (piality  of 
man  or  j)rocess  of  Xature,  without  any  deep  or  uniform  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  ethical  import,  was  more  destructive  of  the  nldral 
perceptions  than  was  within  the  possible  of  the  former,  which, 
boasting  a  homogeneity  and  logical  consistence,  had  withal  an 
eye  through  aseetieism  and  penance  to  purity  of  person  and 
character.  As  Circe,  bland  deity  of  pleasure  and  blisely- 
transforming  enchantment,  was,  in  reality,  more  dreadful  than 
Cal\'|)so,  severe  goddess  of  silence,  who  had  in  her  gilt  a  not  in¬ 
glorious  immortality. 

AVe  have  been  contented  with  these  few  strokes  of  a  rough 
graver,  to  outline  the  Pantlieism  that  attenuates  the  Infinite  to 
impersonality,  and  the  l*olytheism  that  rends  it  to  pieces  for 
the  investiture  of  a  mob.  In  so  doing,  wc  have  excluded  the 
mention  of  another  extended  system,  which  some  may  have 
expected  to  see  occupying  an  almost  equal  rank  with  the  others. 
We  allude,  of  course,  to  Dualism.  A  little  reflection  will,  how¬ 
ever,  conduct  to  the  conclusion  that  l\)lytheism,  how  different 
soever  it  may  be  in  its  outer  aspects,  is  vet,,  in  a  confused  and 
inconsequent  manner,  instinct  with  the  dualistic  principle.  It 
would  be  ])leasant  to  stay  to  jioint  this  out  more  clearly,  but  we 
defer  to  stronger  claims.  Neither  do  we  linger  to  comment 
npoii  the  instance  of  rednefio  ad  alniardam  of  the  human  intel- 
hn't,  shown  in  the  practical  and  historic  convertibility  of  IMn- 
theisni  and  Polytheisiii.  We  simply  state  it.  l^antheism, 
when  once  it  has  been  surprised  out  of  the  pro])riety  of  its  rat 
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is  conversely  tlie  deification  of  the  agj^ro^ate  of  Polytheism. 
In  his  7//a7o/7/ (>/*  J^hilosophy,  Ritter  has  taken  substan¬ 

tially  the  same  view  of  the  matter,  llis  words  are  : — “  Perhaps 
“  there  is  nothing  more  instructive  in  Indian  arehieology  than 
‘‘  (so  to  express  ourselves)  the  traNsj)areNVfj  of  their  mythology, 
“  which  jxTinits  us  to  perceive  how,  with  a  general  sense  of  the 

divine,  the  co-existence  of  a  special  recognition  tliereof  in  the 
“  separate  phenomena  of  nature  was  possible,  and  how  out  of 
“  the  conception  of  the  one  God,  a  belief  in  a  plurality  of  gods 
“  could  arise.*’ 

(3ironology  is  always  philosophical,  whether  it  exhibit  in  its 
cycle  an  u})parent  progress  or  retrogression ;  and  we  shall 
take  it  as  our  guide  throughout  the  present  paptu*.  AVe  turn 
at  once  to  the  Vaidic  relics  of  Hindoo  lore,  which  present  at  a 
very  remote  era,  features  so  grand,  matured  and  elevated,  as  to 
have  originated  a  happy  conjecture  that  has  a  sort  of  instinctive 
proof  transcendental  to  all  historic  demonstration,  that  tlie 
systems  of  India  were  the  legacy  and  continuation  of  the  here¬ 
tical  philosophy  of  the  Antediluvians.* 

In  accordance  with  the  theory  of  convertibility  we  have 
enunciate<l,  we  notice,  that  although  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda 
— with  which  of  the  four  Vedas,  or  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindoos,  we  are  speidally  concerned — are,  for  the  most  part, 
formally  Polytheistic,  a  substantial  unity  is  indicated  by  the 
following  facts.  (1).  The  representatives  of  the  utter  extremes 
of  the  two  systems  ecpially  claimed  to  venerate  and  to  ratify 
the  inspired  and  eternal  authority  of  the  Vaidic  writings. 
(‘7).  There  is  an  entire  want  of  system  and  consistence  sIkjwu 
in  the  loose  distribution  of  the  functions,  and  the  interchaiige- 
ablencss  of  the  otlices,  names  and  persons  of  the  gods. 
(3).  More  than  half  of  the  thousand  canticles  of  the  Rig- Veda 
arc  addressed  to  the  deities  Indra,  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  the 
Enlightener,  and  to  Agni,  the  proper  essence,  rather  than  the 
divine  patron,  of  Fire ;  which  so  frequently  recurring  ini])erso- 
nations,  we  are  bound  to  take  for  pre-intimations  of  the  signal, 
and  almost  exclusive  honour,  afterwards  accorded  to  speculative 
illumination. 

The  Pantheist  projx^r  of  India  could  hold  the  doctrine  of  such 
Vaidic  luTuns  as  exhibited  a  IMlytheistic  complexion,  only  on 
condition  of  discovering  in  them  a  sense  abstract  and  subtilised 
beyond  the  a])preciation  of  the  ordinary  multitude,  from  whom 
he  arrogattnl  to  ditfer  so  much  as  to  have,  as  the  monopoly  of 

•  “  Always,  in  hoarkoning  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Vedas,  one  seems  to 
hear  tJie  who  of  a  great  Voice  which  sounded  out  in  the  primeval  world.” 
—  Henry’s  Epitome  of  the  History  of  Philosophy. 


Him! 00  Pantheism. 


hiH  sei't,  a  nliortor  and  more  dip^niHed  highway  to  siilvation. 
lie  could,  witli  less  (jualitication,  a])jm>vo  the  esoteric  faith  of 
the  (ifrijfts,  or  twiee-horn  men,*  of  later  ap'S,  which  found  ex- 
pisition  in  the  Sankhya  of  Ka])ila,  the  Vedanta  |)hiloso]>hy,  or 
the  hrilliant  lUia<i;avad-(fita.  Such  an  one  recognised  the  Inti- 
nite — Hrahnia,  'fad  [An<iJivcy  That),  India,  or  whatever  other 
name,  in  his  contempt  of  the  external,  he  accidentally  adoptt'd 
— as  the  one  existence,  neuter,  impersonal.  Conscious  of  the 
worthlessness  of  the  forms  that  seemed  to  surround  him,  his  aim 
was  to  exert — say,  rather,  to  prostrate — all  his  energies  to 
facilitate  his  re- absorption  into  this  only  real  beinji^.  The 
phenomena  of  the  (//<rtf.s*/-creation  were  but  illusions,  evanescent 
as  the  breath  upon  a  mirror  in  the  sunshine,  Heeting  and  uncer¬ 
tain  as  the  rippliii"  waves  that  momently  rulfled  the  surface  of 
the  everlasting  deep.  The  whole  universe,  in  so  lar  as  it  was 
material,  was  vicious  and  unreal,  and  owed  its  only  significance 
to  what  it  }X)sses8ed  of  consubstantiality  with  the  Divine. 
With  regard  to  it,  and  its  vulgar  conditions  of  time  and  space, 
ho  fostered  a  lofty  indifference.  To  him,  morality,  proudly 
oblivious  of  distinctions  of  good  and  evil,  was  cathedrized  in  a 
(jnosisy  of  which  caste  soon  came  to  be  the  outward  and  visible 
sign.  To  become  god  by  knowing  God,  to  be  free  from  the 
thraldom  of  individuality  by  re-absorption  into  the  boundless 
impersonality,  were  his  objects — that  ‘‘  Drahma  alone  exists  ; 
“  and  everything  else,  moral  and  physical,  is  an  illusion.^' 
Neither  do  I  exist,  nor  anything  which  belongs  to  me,  nor  is 
“there  any  — such  were  his  most  recondite,  his  supreme  and 

enfranchising  formnliv.  Such  gnoi^ii^  he  was  by  contemplation 
to  induce ;  to  the  reabsorption  he  covet tsl,  the  fates  bc'ing 
propitious,  he  was  infallibly  fore-destined.  Truly,  at  the  b('st, 
a  chilly  and  repressive  creed,  wdiich  boastinl  to  defer  the  highest 
lito  until  the  evaporation  of  self-consciousness — a  cre(‘d  little 
calculated  to  nurture  those  feelings  and  dispositions  wdiich  find 
a  vent  in  hymnic  iitterances !  Such,  accordingly,  could  not 
number  many.  About  half  a  score  in  the  entire  series  of  the 
Ilig-Veda  are  formally  Pantheistic.  Perhajis  to  have  published 
so  many,  was  beyond  the  strict  logic  of  the  system,  for  was  not 
that  to  be  too  self-assertive  ?  I’erhaps  the  fact  that  we  have 
one,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  notorious  deflection  of  ])ractiec 
from  the  strictness  of  theory.  The  character  of  these  few  is 


*  het  not  the  reader  he  startled  at  this  >vord,  as  if  it  eontaiiu  d  anvthinj^ 
antioipative  of  the  regeneration  of  (’hristianity.  Where  tlie  ideas  attaelied 
are  Rundered  toto  cwlo,  there  is  little  confusion  to  be  aj)j)rehended  from  an 
incidental  likeness  of  jdiraseology. 
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rigidly  in  uni5><.>ii  with  the  account  we  have  bei'ii  able  to  give 
of  the*  system  whose  questionable  growth  they  are. 

Two  counts  may  be  valid  on  which  to  convict  a  digest  of 
religious  opinion  of  immorality.  (1.)  Ignorance  or  non-jvreep- 
tion  of  moral  obligiition,  whicli  is  the  fault  mainly  of  tlie  intel¬ 
lect  ;  and,  (*2.)  repudiation  or  disinclination  to  authenticate  and 
enforce,  which  is  the  vice  of  the  heart.  In  the  svstem  of  Pan- 
theifein,  there  was,  as  we  have  seen,  logically  no  place  for  morals, 
iiiasinuch  as  the  very  relation  of  the  existent  to  the  non¬ 
existent  inu>t  Ix'  a  nullitv.  It  is  disgracefullv  characteri>tic  of 
the  lliudiK>  Polythei^ln,  tliat  it  was  iininoral  through  di'^inclina- 
tion  to  subject  itself  ti»  the  universally  binding  canons  of  trutli 
and  purity.  The  ivligious  life  the  uninitiated  man  prosentid 
greater  varietv  of  incident  tlian  that  of  the  serene  and  contain- 
jdative  dici/a  ;  for  the  former  had  to  prostvute  his  diillcult  and 
devious  way  to  re-absorption  through  a  series  of  transmigra¬ 
tions,  obnoxious  through  all  to  the  punctilious  observance  of  a 
ritualism  that  did  not  even  profess  to  be  other  than  outward.  “  In 
“  the  religion  id*  the  HlndiK)s,*^  siiys  Southey,  in  his  preface  to 
the  folio  edition  (ISIO)  of  The  Cut\se  of  Kehama — “  which  of  all 
“  false  religions  is  the  most  monstrous  in  its  fables,  and  the 
“  most  fatal  in  its  elftx'ts,  there  is  one  remarkable  piruliarity. 
“  Prayers,  jK'iiances,  and  sacritices  are  suppi>sed  to  ]H>ssess  an 

inherent  and  actual  value,  in  no  degret'  depending  upon  the 
“  dis})ositiou  or  motive  of  the  jx'rsim  who  performs  them.  They 
“  are  drafts  u|>on  heaven,  fi»r  which  the  gcxls  cannot  refuse 
“  payment.  The  worst  men,  Ix  iit  iqHUi  the  worst  designs,  have 
“  in  this  manner  id)taiiK‘d  |H>wer  which  has  made  them  fminid- 
“  able  to  the  supreme  deities  themselves.**  Put  altliough  we 
have  thought  it  well  to  enlargi'  somewhat  iqx>n  the  moiv  jdulo- 
sophical  of  the  two  systems  of  India,  it  is  not  equally  incumbent 
\qx)n  us  in  this  phiic  to  Siiy  much  of  the  more  popular.  For 
Polytheism,  in  its  general  asjxvts,  is  everywhere  j)retty  mueli 
the  same;  and  we  forbear  to  Siiy  moiv  ujx>n  it  until  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  Greece,  that  remained  uncorrected  by  scientitlc  re¬ 
sults  or  teiitatives. 

AVe  have  by  this  time,  we  trust,  arrived  at  a  point  where  we 
may  ivgard  the  of  the  tirst  of  the  Vedas  as  the  common 

pnqxrty  and  common  confession  of  these  two  systems — exem¬ 
plary  oracles  which  admitted,  like  those  of  Delphi,  a  two-lold 
interpretation — which  to  tlunightful  observation  evidenetHl  their 
duplicity,  as  some  monstrous  lilbert  betrays  its  twin  kernels,  it 
hugginl  lovingly  in  the  undeniable  embrace  of  a  double  lever  ot 
the  stx'ond  order.  The  words  of  these  hymns  are  the  words  ot 
Polytheism,  but  the  voice  is  the  voice  of  Pantheism.  Is  it  for 


J/«’  Vedas. 


nothini?,  and  without  a  symlnd,  that  tho  banyan  Indtea)  is 

i!ldi^^'nous  to  India,  a  tnv  sivirinij:  to  hoavoii.  and  sprt'adini:: 
out  thonun,  and  yet  sending  down  livlers  inuuinenible  to  take 
hold  u^xm  the  earth 

Throughout  the  Siiereil  |XK'nis  wliieh  we  an'  imnuxliately  dis* 
cussing,  light  is  rei'koiuxl  the  most  tittingand  eharaeteristie  sym- 
bdot'the  ibvinity.  “  bet  us,’*  says  the  holiest  verse  ol’  tlie  J'edas, 
“  nuxlitate  u^xm  the  adorable  light  of  the  divine  sun  ....  Vene¬ 
rable  men,  guidal  by  the  understanding,  sidute  the  divine  sun 
with  oblations  and  praise.”  I'he  honour  here  jxnil  to  light  was 
jviid  to  an  illumination  without  fervour  or  gi'niality,  an  illumi¬ 
nation  that  afterwards  found  a  restricted  tlevelopment  in  the 
arrogant  divtrine  and  practice  of  caste.  NVe  s;iy  afJeHrfini.s', 
Ixvause,  although  a  single  hymn  alone  of  the  AV^/-  ]Wa  ventures 
to  siiv,  ‘‘  The  llrahman  was  his  ^^I'rahma’s)  mouth — the  prince 
“  ^^Ihijanva)  his  arms — the  Vesya  his  thighs — the  Soudra  spmng 
“  from  his  feet yet  this  hymn  is  now,  by  enlighteiuHl  consent 
of  all  Vaidie  si'holars,  aeknowledginl  to  hold  its  |XKsition  only  in 
virtue  of  an  anachronism.  Keeognition  of  the  unity  of  (bxl  for 
the  nuxst  jxirt  is  cold  and  heartless,  the  offspring  ol  a  eonfusixl 
and  groping  consciousness ;  only  finding  form,  it  might  Ix',  in 
the  uncertain  reference  of  power  and  omnipresence  to  some  ele¬ 
mental  deity.  One  of  the  most  clear  and  outs|x>ken  ideas  of  a 
monotheistic  complexion,  is  manifest txl  in  the  Maatnu  entitliHl 
the  “  Supreme  Spirit “  Nothing  then  existed,  neither  Ix'ing, 
“  nor  non-being;  no  world,  no  air,  no  firmament.  Where  was 
“  then  the  covering  of  the  universe?  Where  tlie  receptacle  of 
“the  water?  Where  tlie  impenetrable  de]>tlis  of  air?  Death 
“  was  not.  nor  imimuMality,  nor  aught  that  defined  the  limits  of 
“  day  and  night.  Hut  That  breatlu'd  in  solitmle  without  aflla- 
“  tioii,  abvsorlx'd  in  his  own  thought.  Hesides  Thaty  nought 
“  oxisteil.  The  darkness  was  at  first  enveloped  in  darkness;  the 
“  water  was  devoid  of  movement  ;  and  everything  was  gathered 
“  up  ami  blended  together  in  That.  The  Heing  reiiosed  in 
“  the  bosom  of  this  void,  and  the  universe  was  at  last  pro- 
“  duced  by  the  strength  of  His  devotion.  In  the  beginning, 
“  desire  was  formed  in  his  spirit;  and  this  was  the  first  produc- 
“  tive  principle.  It  is  thus  that  the  wise  men,  pondering 
“  in  their  heart,  have  explained  the  union  of  Ix'ing  and  non- 

<<  K.,: _ 


heing. 


“  Hut  who  can  know  su(‘h  things  t'xaetly?  f  h*  who  can 
‘declare  them?  These  bt'ings,  whence  e«)me  tlu'V?  I  his 
‘creation,  whence  did  it  originate?  d'he  deras  (g^nls)  wtTe 
‘  themselves  created  or  prodm*e<l.  Hut  That,  who  knows  his 
‘  nature  and  his  origin  ?  Who  can  tell  how  all  this  variinl  world 
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“  has  issued  into  being?  Can  it,  or  can  it  not,  support  itself? 
“  He  who,  from  the  heights  of  lieaven,  is  giizing  on  the  universe, 
“  He  alone  can  tell  whether  it  exists,  or  only  seems  to  exist.” 

What  follows  is  a  quotation  from  the  Phagarad-GUd^  a  p(^st- 
Vaidic  production,  indicating  almost  the  culmination  of  the 
efforts  of  Hindoo  thought,  to  realize  the  Deity  in  the  purity  and 
grandeur  of  Revelation.  Jly  this  time  the  doctrine  of  the  Hin- 
dcK)  triad  or  trimurrti — Hrahma,  the  Ch’eator — Vishnu,  the  Pre¬ 
server — and  Siva,  the  Destroyer  of  Forms;  and  the  incarnations 
or  arafaras  of  the  second  of  these,  had  come  into  vogue.  Krishna 
is  such  an  avatara,  or  descent,  where  the  entire  nature  and  Ixang 
of  the  presc'rving  g(Kl  was  for  the  first  time  incarnate.  “  The 
“  universe,  U  Krishna  I  is  justly  delighted  with  thy  glory,  and 
“  devoted  to  thei\  The  Rakshasas  (evil  spirits)  flee,  afrightcnl 
“  to  the  divers  quarters  of  heaven,  and  all  the  multitudes  of  the 
“  Siddhas  (demigods)  salute  thee.  And,  iinh'ed,  why  should 
“  they  not  adore  thee,  O  great  one — thee  the  first  creator,  more 
“  important  even  than  Rrahma  himself?  Infinite  king  of  gods, 
“  habitation  of  the  universe  I  Thou  art  the  one  indivisible,  the 
‘‘  existing  and  not-existing  (spirit  and  matter),  that  which  is 
“  supreme.  Thou  art  the  first  of  the  gods,  the  most  ancient  per- 
“  son.  Thou  art  the  supreme  receptacle  of  the  univei  sc.  Thou 
“  knowest  all,  and  mayest  be  known,  and  art  the  supreme  man- 
“  sion.  Ry  thee  is  this  universe  caused  to  emanate,  O  thou  of  end- 
“  less  fonns !  .  .  .  .  ddiou  all !  Of  infinite  power  and  immense 

“  might,  thou  comprehendest  all,  therefore  thou  art  All . 

“  Thou  art  the  father  of  the  animate  and  inanimate  world.” 

As  the  unity  of  (hmI  was  clouded,  so,  by  claiming  consuhstan- 
tiality  with  Him  for  all  the  world  of  matter,  was  His  sovereignty 
invalidated,  and  His  proper  worship  given  to  heroes,  to  animals, 
and  to  all  the  phenomena  and  processes  of  nature.  “  So  far  was 
“  the  Hindoo  impidlcHl  in  this  direction  that  he  deified  the  sacri- 
tice  itself  from  which  he  hoped  to  jirotit ;  lie  worshipp('d  his 
‘‘  own  offering,  and  he  worshipped  the  solemn  form  of  words 
‘‘  by  wliich  his  offering  was  accompanied.”* 

A  large  section  of  hymns  is  set  apart  to  the  glorification  of 
SomOy  the  milky  juice  of  the  moon-plant.  Each  principal  gwl 
was  ass(H*iated  in  marriage  with  a  goddess,  whose  name  was 
generally  a  mere  grammatical  feminine  of  his  own.  As  every¬ 
thing  had  arisen  by  the  discerption  and  distribution  of  the  Divine 
Kssence,  there  was  no  platform  on  which  moral  excellence  or 
debasement  coidd  find  room  to  appear.  There  was  no  avenue 
bv  which  a  tliought  of  duty  or  accountability,  could  win  an  cn- 


*  Hardwick.  ( 'ft n\sf  and  other  Masters. 
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trance  into  the  den  of  the  drugged  and  irresponsive  conscience. 
We  acknowledge  that  in  later  times  the  Hindoo  asserted  that  in 
every  human  soul  tliere  were  from  the  beginning  six  great  ene¬ 
mies — lust,  wratli,  avarice,  delusion,  pride,  malice;  and  that  the 
Bralinians  in  their  daily  ritual  Sanskrit  prayers  did,  and  do 
confess  themselves  to  be  altogether  sinful.  **  I  am  sin,^^  sav 
they,  “  I  commit  sin,  my  spirit  is  sinful,  I  am  conceived  in  sin.^’ 
Ihit  this  is  without  prejudice  to  our  foregoing  assertion.  Even 
if  these  sentiments  had  taken  a  dt'ep  hold  upon  their  conseieiieo 
and  feeling,  instead  of  lloating  around  them  as  a  theory  little 
incomniodious,  we  should  still  know  where  to  look  for  the  origin 
of  so  true  an  insight  into  the  condition  of  human  nature.  For 
the  genius  ot  Christianity  has  not  been  limited  to  nominal  Chris¬ 
tendom.  Its  leaven  has  leavened  almost  the  entire  world.  It 
is  matter  of  historic  demonstration,  as  well  as  of  overwhelming 
moral  ])robability,  that  some  of  its  errant  disciples — take,  for 
instance,  the  Indian  mission  of  Pantaaius,  the  instructor  of 
(’lenient  of  Alexandria — at  some  very  remote  time,  have  intro¬ 
duced  this  spirit  and  this  leaven  into  the  corrupt  body,  and  the 
unseasoned  mass  of  Hindoo  systems.  To  introduce  these  in  such 
proportions  as  shall  impart  a  Christian  life  and  a  Christian 
working  soundness,  is  now  one  of  the  main  problems  of  the 
Church  catholic. 

Ihit  we  return.  The  worshipper  of  India,  having  little 
spiritual  advantage  to  gain  or  to  hope  for  by  supplication, 
adored  his  deities  as  the  dispensers  of  material  and  secular 
benefits.  8onia,  powerful  god,  in  thy  divine  wisdom  bestow 
“  upon  us  the  wealth  we  covet.  Do  battle  for  us ;  none  may 
“  withstand  thee.  Thou  art  the  lord  of  puissance,  and  the 
“  moderator  of  parties  :  give  us  victory  in  the  conflict.^’  Again, 
“  O  Prajapati  (Lord of  creatures),  there  is  none  beside  thee  who 
has  given  birth  to  all  creatures.  Give  us  the  w^ealth  for  which 
“  we  offer  to  thee  the  holocaust.’’  And  thus  throughout,  “  large 
“  and  healthy  families,  cows  and  horses,  fertile  pastures,  boun- 
“  teous  harvests,  victory  over  public  and  domestic  foes,  are 
“  found  to  be  the  leading,  not  to  say  the  solitary  topics  in  the 
**  supplications  of  the  Vedas.  We  shall  look  in  vain  for  peniten- 
“  tial  psalms,  or  hymns  commemorating  the  descent  of  spiritual 
‘‘  gifts.”  * 

In  such  manner  do  the  Yaidic  h\Tnns  testify  that  in  the 
irozen  vacuum  of  Pantheism,  or  the  multiplicity  of  a  heter¬ 
ogeneous  iVdytheism,  all  reliance,  and  even  all  perception  was 
lost  ol  those  attributes  of  God,  ami  those  relations  to  Him,  which 


*  Hardwick.  Christ  and  other  Masters. 
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arc,  so  to  speak,  the  solemn  yet  impassioned  muses  of  the  hymns 
of  Christendom.  We  turn  from  the  ^fantras  of  tlie  Vedas  with 
tlie  conviction  that  in  them  we  have  found  no  trace  of  Almighti- 
ness  of  will  and  purpose,  of  justice,  of  holiness,  of  personality 
or  paternity.  No  moral  government  is  discerned  to  invite 
towards  (lod ;  no  love  or  mercy  to  compel. 

China,  and  the  other  strongholds  of  lluddhism,  have  nothing 
of  hymnic  interest  to  j)resent.  And  no  wonder;  for  Ihuldhisni, 
wliich  was  the  pressure  of  the  severe  logic  of  the  Hindoo  Panthe¬ 
ism  to  its  ultimate  issues,  naturally  developed  into  a  sterile 
Atheism.  Thus,  although  it  was  eminently  moral  and  gentle 
in  its  social  and  philanthropic  ])rece})ts,  it  lacked  authority — the 
power  derived  from  hope  or  fear  of  future  consecpieuccs,  the 
majestic  enforcement  of  a  tribunal  and  a  judge,  lirnhiuauisin 
was  the  apotheosis  of  coma  and  impersonalit}^ — Ihiddhism,  of 
non-existence.  It  is  impossible  adequately  to  represent  the 
despairing  nihilism  of  its  creed.  Were  it  not  that  the  shade  of 
Jjindley  5lurray  of  of  Cobbett  might  look  towards  us  with  a 
tearful  remonstrance,  we  should  be  inclined  in  our  extnunity,  to 
oiler  violence  to  the  grammatical  proprieties,  and  say,  that 
“there  is  no  nothing’’  was  the  doctrina  a  team'  of  Ibiddhisni. 
The  god  of  the  Buddhist  was  the  projection  and  enlargement  to 
divine  proportions  of  the  Ottfis  of  Ulysses  in  the  care  of  the 
‘Gentle  Shepherd ’  IVdyjdiemus.  Neither  do  we  care  to  seek 
for  anv  stray'  hymnic  voices  with  tomtoms  for  weary  Hat 
accompaniment,  of  the  worldly,  godless  system  of  the  ancient 
secularist,  Confucius — gross,  greedy,  material,  only  preserved 
from  utter  corruption  by  the  salt  of  the  fine  political  theory  of 
a  domestic  family  relationship,  coextensive  with  the  entire  nation 
of  the  Central  Flowery  Land,  and  embracing  all  classes,  from 
the  Emperor  down  to  river-nomades.  As  soon  would  we 
analyse  the  hymnal  of  a  modern  congregation  of  the  llolvoake 


persuasion. 

We  have  said  already  that  Polytheism  does  in  a  loose,  desul¬ 
tory,  inconsequent  manner,  embody  dualistic  principles.  The 
example  of  the  followers  of  the  writings  kno^^Tl  under  the 
collective  title  of  the  Zend-Arei^ta  may  be  cited  as  conclusive 
that  a  system  of  Dualism — such  as  is  presented  where  llormazd 
]>ersonifics  the  Good,  and  Ahriman  the  Evil  principle — is  as  little 
able  to  defend  itself  against  its  innate  proclivity  to  IVlytheism, 
as  an  Alpine  traveller  to  preserve  a  stable  footing  upon  a  bai*c 
iev  glacier  at  an  angle  of  The  liturgic  hvmns  of  the 

disciples  of  Zoroaster  are  as  cold  and  hollow  in  their  externality, 
as  inconsistent  and  arbitrary  in  their  classification  of  mis-dccds, 
as  ignorant  of  diH'p-seated  morality  ns  a  guide  and  censor,  as 
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Hiultlform  in  the  objects  of  their  ^yorshil),  as  if  they  lia.l  nper 
orofessi'd  to  set  out  from  ii  Divine  unity,  named  hj  tliem 
Xarr(iii(i‘.ik(iriiii(i,  or  'rime-without -hounds. 

\  Divine  Unilv,  at  first  revealed,  then  traditional,  which, 
hcino'  lost  or  set  aside,  gave  place  to  I'olytheisni,  which  in  turn 
Hulfered  defeat  and  all  stages  of  modii.eat.on  short  thereo  ,  at 
the  hands  of  a  philosophical,  protestant  naiction-these  thrix- 
thiiio-s  dcscrilH'  the  cycle  of  heathen-world  history ;  or  would 
describe  it  if  the  cycle  did  not,  in  the  case  ot  many  nations, 
throuith  default  of  the  last  or  scientific  phase  of  creed  lack 
coiiinleteness.  Yet  this,  whether  instances  fail  or  not  to  appn.vc 
it  as  a  universal  law,  must  ever  he  the  tendency,  and  in  this 
order.  The  religion  of  our  own  country,  which  is  yet  to  be  tlu 
reli"-ion  of  the  world,  may,  perhajis,  in  the  case  of  a  larp 
proportion  of  mankind,  avail  to  stay  the  experiment  at  the 
second  staae.  “  In  the  history  of  the  world  and  of  man,  sajs 
Cioiithe,  with  a  wider  range  than  that  taken  in  our  preceding 
sciitciices,  for  his  dicliim  is  capable  of  extension  into  the  domains 
also  of  Christianity  “  In  the  history  ot  the  world  and  ot  man, 
ihe  diK-pest,  and' strictly  speaking,  the  sole  theme  to  winch 
all  others  are  subordinate,  is  the  conflict  ot  unhehel  an.l 

Wo  have  daiiood  at  Tiulia,  that  lostor-oradlo  of  wostcin 
(•ivilizatioii  and  pliilosopliy,  at  what  wo  must  olKiraotonzo  as 
tlio  soooiid  8tao-o  or  opooh,  althou-h  wo  havo  roooKinsod  tho 
poouliaritics  that  appoarod  in  hor  systonis  as  prc;^ontino:  diih- 
oultios  in  the  wav  of  a  prooiso  oxolusiou  ot  one  by  tlio  otlio  . 
Her  roliKion  and  soionco,  going  forth  beyond  her  own  limits, 
and  having  travelled  to  the  other  cardinal  points  ot  the  compass, 
at  last  sped  westward  to  (Irooco,  furthoiH'd  on  the  way  by  the 
coininorco  of  Tyro,  or  hallowed  by  a  sanctit}  (  (.iim< 

sacerdotal  oasis  of  Aninion,  or,  whispered  priest  }  sei  n 
the  invsterious  seven-mouthed  Nile.  Ihe  1  ant 
India—the  envelojK^  that  iiiebided  and  a.cc,ounted  lor  all  the 
divinities  of  her  Polytheism — was  dissipated  in  t  le  lansmission 
The  Infinite  All,  the  foldless  robe  of  Prahma,  was  torn  to  pieces 
that  Greece,  laying  hold  upon  the  fluttering  threai  s,  mig  i  o 
them  weave  imperial  garments  for  her  time-born  go(  s.  ’ 

with  a  thousand  prisms  sundering  the  light,  taking  ''b 
ocean  of  being  into  countless  tiny  vessels,  rent  t  le  e  tin.i 
with  unnumbered  schisms  ot  a  sensuous  heaiit}.  <> 
and  symbolic  fables  which  she  inherited 

gave  a  local  colouring  and  adaptation,  and  ud(  c(  o  u  s  o 
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the  kindred  conceptions  of  her  own  exhaustless  genius.  Were 
it  our  main  business  to  account  for  Grecian  or  any  other  form 
of  rolytlieism,  we  might  quote  the  authority  of  8t.  Paul,  of 
Athanasius  and  others,  to  sliow  that  the  perverse  depravity  of 
the  human  will,  and  the  debauchment  of  the  moral  faculty  wore 
the  almost  exclusive  agents  in  its  generation.  We  would  smooth 
the  asperity  of  this  assertion — for  we  know  that  to  whomsoever 
it  is  note  it  will  also  be  startling,  and  seem  to  be  ungenerous — 
by  acknowledging  the  power  of  another  more  amiable  agent  in 
the  matter.  l)io  Chrysostom  (Oratio  xii.)  has  urged,  not  with¬ 
out  pathos,  that  although  the  scieiititic,  instructed  few  might 
worship  the  ginls  afar  otf,  yet  the  general  soul  of  man,  as  lone 
infants  crying  for  a  parent,  desiderated  to  have  the  gods  brought 
nigh,  within  their  ken  and  the  habitude  of  their  ordinary 
experience. 

We  shall  not  dwell  to  consider  at  great  length  the  qualities 
of  Greek  liymns  in  the  mass.  We  may  more  advantageously 
1‘stimate  them  in  detail,  viewing  them  as  tinged  by  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  several  authors  with  whom  we  are  able  to 
identify  them.  Religion — and  a  very  little  inferential  acuteness 
will  suffice  to  discover  the  solution  of  what,  at  first  blush,  seems 
by  comparison  not  complimentary  to  ourselves — entered  so 
largely  into  their  daily  occupations,  so  momently  informed  tlicir 
life,  that  almost  every  one  of  the  poems  of  the  Greeks,  epical 
or  Ivrical,  of  what  form  soever,  may  be  regarded  as  a  hymn. 

l^heir  gcnls  were  nature-gods ;  not  lords  of  nature,  but 
dancing  an  ignoble  attendance  upon  her  processes.  Being  thus 
the  creatures  of  Time  and  Space,  they  were  obnoxious  to  the 
conditions  of  the  same.  Their  thrones  tottered  to  the  whims  of 
Fate.  They  were  of  necessity  mortal ;  subject,  that  is,  to  death, 
with  the  nature  or  the  elements  from  which  they  derived,  rather 
than  over  which  they  exercised,  soverei^iitv.  To  invalidate 
this  assertion,  it  is  not  enough  to  appeal  to  the  ascription  to  them 
of  a  verbal  eternity,  so  long  as  we  are  able  to  deny  that  tliere 
is  any  sign  that  even  their  Eh’sium  should  outlast  the  “  wreck 
of  matter/*  Zeus,  best  and  greatest,  chief  of  the  latest  dynasty, 
could  only  dismember  his  father,  Time,  not  gain  by  his 
destruction  a  broad  emancipation — Hamadryads  died  with  their 
trees — Naiads  languished  with  the  desiccation  of  their  water¬ 
courses,  or  shed  their  last  tears  with  the  bubbling  death-pangs  of 
their  fountains.  Perhaps  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  The 
“  fulness  of  the  Godhead  **  has  never  been  consigned  to  nature 
for  interjiretjition,  and  could  not  tbereforo  be  discovered  in  her. 
The  Creating  Spirit  has  never  granted  any  other  than  an  im- 
jHirfect,  initiatory  revelation  of  Himself  through  His  creation. 
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Casting  about  for  divinities,  tlic  Greeks  found  tliem  in  de¬ 
parted  heroes,  in  benefactors,  in  ancestors.  Tliey  elevated  to 
godhood  the  laws  of  nature,  lier  abstract  forces,  the  hiddiai 
mibstrafum  of  matter,  and,  still  more  grossly,  the  matter  itself. 
They  deified  the  relations  of  any  of  these  to  any  other,  and  to 
theinselves;  none  the  more  that  they  were  worthy,  none  the 
less  that  they  were  degrading.  Their  gods  were  by  no  means 
out  of  the  range  and  risk  of  suffering,  and  they  afforded  such 
exami)les  of  atrocity  and  unnaturalness  in  crime,  as  to  counten¬ 
ance  all  the  sins,  otherwise  unimaginable,  after  which  an  in¬ 
fernal  ingenuity  lusted. 

One  deity  was  played  off  against  another,  and  was  invoked  as 
a  refuge  from  the  arbitrary  and  cajiricious  vengeance  of  another. 
There  was  a  hunger  and  a  greediness  insatiable  for  gods.  With 
a  catholicity  that  chafed  to  be  restricted  within  a  rantheon 
already  crowded  to  suffocation  and  bewilderment,  the  people  of 
Athens  especially  erected  altars  to  uahnoaii  gods,  understand¬ 
ing  this  term  to  refer,  liot  so  much  to  incomprehensible  divinities, 
as  to  those  with  whom,  from  remoteness  of  district,  or  other 
sufficient  reason,  they  were  unacqiuiinted.  The  gods  of 
K])icurus,  if  they  had  broken  loose  from  the  remote  orgies  to 
which  that  ‘‘  Graim  (jentis  shut  them  uj)  apart  from 

human  affairs,  could  not  in  their  decisions,  let  them  have  smacki'd 
as  strongly  as  they  might  of  nectar-drunkenness,  have  created 
grcjiter  confusion  of  moral  principles,  than  did  the  Olympian 
rabble  of  Greek  orthodoxy.  At  best,  the  idea  ol‘  Polytheism  is 
an  optimism  of  little  hymnic  promise,  save  in  fecundity  of  pro¬ 
duction.  It  has  little  or  nothing  of  heart-rack  and  heart- work  ; 
little  or  nothing  of  the  death-struggle  against  odds,  which 
eidists  the  sympathy  of  bystanders,  who  pause  to  see  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  their  own  battle  waged  externally  to  themselves  ;  and, 

!  seeing  it  fought,  and  now  and  again  won,  therefrom  fake 

courage.  So  much  for  the  general  run  of  Greek  hymns,  which 
arc  described,  not  (piite  indirectly,  in  any  descrii)tion  of  Greek 
Polytheism ;  for  the  Greek,  and  especially  the  IFomeric, 
muse,  was  the  hierophant  of  the  Greek  religion.  We  shall 
come  upon  exceiAions,  to  which  we  hope  to  do  exceptional 
honour. 

It  may  be  interesting  at  this  place,  to  stay  a  little  to  recite  a 
few  of  the  occasions  upon  which  ji  people,  whose  gods  were  at¬ 
tended  by  the  nymph  JTarmonia*  as  ciij)-b(‘arer,  whose  breath 
was  beauty,  whose  speech  was  music,  and  whose  touch  was  art, 
employed  the  hymn  in  its  several  varieties. 

C’apito,  tlic  Alexandrian  poet  ((pioted  hy  Atheiiieus,  Hook  x.  e.  ‘J/i), 
inentioiis  this  lo^end. 
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Our  notices  must  bo  condensed ;  our  changes  abrupt.  Let 
our  readers  but  keep  tlieir  transitional  perceptions  in  easy 
j>lay,  and  we  hopt',  nevcrtlieless,  to  conduct  them  without  much 
contusion. 

J/ymnfihy  Godde.'^seii. — Were  it  not  that  we  have  just  spoken 
definiudy  of  liymns  terrestrial,  we  might,  with  propriety  and 
dignity,  have  prefaced  such  an  account  with  mention  of  the 
hvmns  which  boasted  goddesses  and  muses  for  their  authors. 
l{esi(Kl,  Pindar,  and  Theocritus  have  not  forgotten  to  state,  to 
the  honour  of  their  craft,  how  that  gods  were  entertained  witli 
odes  celebrating  the  exploits  of  mortal  heroes,  the  instrumenta¬ 
tion  of  celestial  lingers  accompanying  the  articulate  melody  of 
celestial  voices. 

Pastorat. — Hark  to  von  skin-coated  rustic,  shod  with  earranes 
— the  harsh  Manx  word  is  the  first  that  suggests  itself  as  suit(‘d 
to  our  purpose — of  untanned  hide,  bearing  a  worn  wallet  on  liis 
shoulders,  and  devotion  in  his  heart,  as  he  sings  their  praises  in 
a  lonely  grotto  sacred  to  the  nymphs,  or  performs  in  honour 
of  Pan,  a  strain,  that  also  does  duty  as  a  march  for  his  flock. 

Soeiat  Feast. —  Or  sec  him  as  he  is  solaced  with  homelv 
revelry,  reclining  near  a  tree — from  whose  branches,  hallowed 
for  the  nonce  by  their  burden,  hang  suspended  the  skin  and 
horns  of  a  goat,  late  the  veteran  leader  of  his  herd — surroimded 
by  his  neighbours,  listening  between  whiles  of  his  libations,  to 
the  voice  of  Chloe  the  shepherdess,  hymning  to  the  ])ipe  of 
Daphnis  the  goatherd,  while  the  entertainment  varies  with 
]>antomimic  vintage-dances,  stepped  forth  to  Pacchic  measures. 

Is  it  a  feast  of  higher  social  pretension  ?  The  peasant  harl 
delightcMl  to  celebrate  and  to  follow  in  thought  and  desire,  the 
hoof-pressed  vestiyia  of  the  leering  Pan,  lecherously  shambling 
in  the  wake  of  the  Arcadian  maid  ;  the  more  cultivated  man 
will  keep  step  with  Apollo,  in  his  amorous  chase  after  the 
cpiick-breathing  Da])hne. 

State  Banqaet. — Take  down  from  its  peg  the  Dorian  lyre,  and 
chant  an  (kIc  of  victory  in  the  Olympic  contest  for  the  delecta¬ 
tion  of  bampieters  in  noble  or  palatial  halls,  where 

“  A  band  amid  tlie  joyous  circle  siiij^, 

Hij'h  airs  attemi)erc(l  to  the  vocal  strinpfs ; 

While,  warblinj^  to  the  varied  strain,  navance 
The  sprightly  youth  to  fonn  the  bounding  danee.”* 

Recline  at  the  symposium  with  us  and  Plato,  and  join  the 
jovial  company  in  their  after-supper  libations,  as  they  ‘‘sing 
po(*ms  to  the  gods  with  all  the  honours.^’  “  Every  banqueting 

•  0(hj!iH('y,  Hook  iv.  IS  ef  srq. 
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party  aiiion^  the  ancients  was  referred  to  the  ‘^ods ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  men  wore  garlands  appropriate  and  peculiar  to  the 
gods,  and  used  liynins  and  odes/’* 

Ihit  if  a  vouvice  of  Anacreon  be  thus  admonished  : — 

“  C^ine  hither  now,  and  let  us  not 
Clive  way  to  vulj^ur  shouts  and  noise, 

Indulginjj^  in  the  Scythian  draughts  f 
Wliile  o’er  our  wine  ;  but  let  us  drink 
Singing  well-omened,  })ious  hymns.” 

Learn  also  from  Xeno])hanes  the  Unconceitcd— signal  epithet 
of  praise  from  the  misanthropic  Timon — that  when  the  banquet 
is  at  its  glory,  and  plenty  and  holy  perfumes  are  decorously 
showered  on  your  hyacintliine  locks,  that 

“ - it  becomes  right-minded  men, 

I'irst  with  well-omened  words  and  pious  prayers 
Tt)  hymn  the  praises  ot‘  the  gods.” 

Such  also  is  the  mind  of  Ion  of  Chios,  of  Sappho,  the  muse 
supplementary,  and  others  of  authority  indisputable ;  who, 
granting  that  the  character  and  actions  they  would  celebrate 
in  the  gods  are  inappropriate  or  impure,  do  nevertheless 
contend  for  an  exact  and  religious  ascription  of  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  doxologies. 

Marriage  Hgmus. — Add  the  romantic  to  the  social  and  the 
festive.  It  is  an  epithalamium  or  nuptial  hymn,  where  the 
happy  couple  are  of  humble  grade.  The  guests  conduct  the 
brave  and  the  fair  to  the  bridal  chamber,  some  playing  on  the 
pip(%  some  on  the  Hute,  some  holding  large  torches,  and, 
upon  arriving  at  the  door,  raise  their  voices  in  harsh  and 
rugged  tones,  sounding  more  like  a  concert  of  lellows  breaking 
up  the  ground  with  mattocks  than  a  chorus  of  human  beings 
singing  the  nuptial  hymn.”J 

Leaving  such  churls,  with  a  benevolent  liope  that  the  depth 
of  tlieir  sorrow  may  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  depth  of  their 
chest,  proceed  to  swell  the  convoy  of  yonder  well-appointed  car, 
on  which  a  bride  is  being  conducted  to  her  husband,  whilst 
around  her  the  marriage  song  bursts  forth  unbounded.  Gleam¬ 
ing  brilliantly  amidst  the  blaze  of  whirling  torches,  maidens 
})recede,  breathing  from  their  soft  voices  a  song  to  the  sound  of 
slirillv  l>ipe,  or  sweet  monaulos,  most  luscious  of  all  the  reeds. 
K(‘]io  around  them  spreads  her  broken  utterances,  whilst  the 

*  Athenneus,  liook  v.  c.  19. 

t  By  Scythian  drau^lits  the  temperate  jKKt — tlic  adjective  ol  strict 
ri^ht  beloiif^s  to  him — means  to  express  wine  unUanpered  with  water.  See 
Athenams,  B.  x.  c.  29. 

t  lion^us,  Loves  of  Daphnis  and  ChL'e. 
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incii  to  tho  lyre  load  up  the  delightful  dance.*  Tho  marriage 
life  of  Helen  the  Ixuiutiful,  who  “caused  the  fall  of  Paris,  and 
of  very  many  more,*’  or  the  loves  of  some  more  fortunately- 
we<lde<l  g<Hror  mortal,  may  serve  to  exemplify  the  matter  of 
these'  nuptial  hymns. f 

Fnneral.s. — Flare  out  again  with  torches,  but  this  time  to  no 
hymeneal  festival.  The  dirge  of  wild  woe  is  singing  to  the 
accoin]xiniment  of  Lydian  or  Phrygian  flutes,  over  one  to  whom 
death  is  henceforth  a  partner,  the  pyre  or  the  tomb  a  bridal 
couch  ;  over  one  by  whom,  to  Greek  poetic  instinct,  the  Heli¬ 
conian  maidens  stand  and  pour  the  wail  with  many  a  strain. 
Valiant  hero,  virtuous  dame,  when  passed  aw^ay,  w’c  consign  to 
the  hymns  of  the  goddesses. 

Pnan  on  Kre  of  Battle. — ’Ai'fptc  fTparionai,  gentlemen  of  tlu' 
army,  a  comrade  has  sneezed,  adore  the  god  ;  ring  out  the 
pa  an  to  the  clashing  shield,  and,  w  ith  good  omens,  charge ! 

Family  Worship  of  Banditti. — “  Brave  gentlemen,  clients  of  the 
noble  ^lars,”  J  your  comrades  live  only  wdth  the  mother  of  the 
Huses,  dead,  slain,  destroyed  in  some  villanous,  cut-throat  ad¬ 
venture.  Let  not  your  touching  piety  be  laggard  ;  (piick  w  itli 
the  sacred  libations  from  golden  goblets  heretofore  so  deftly 
j)urloined,  and  let  your  cavernous  deep  resound  as  in  domestic 
even-song  vou  chant  hymns  to  appease  and  propitiate  your 
tutelary  god.  Eiisy  in  consc'ience  and  digestion,  may  you,  dove- 
like,  sleep ! 

Mayisterial  Inauguration.  —  l^ious  miscreants,  avaunt !  The 
(Mle  mounts  high  to  give  form  and  utterance  to  the  swelling  joy 
of  tlie  newly -elected  Pry  tan  is,  shedding  a  sanctity  over  his 
installation  siicritice,  lending  a  triumph  to  his  inaugural 
baiupiet. 

B  mpte  Worship. — From  the  civil  to  the  religious ;  from 
stalk'd  ox  or  inst ant'd  magistrate  to  the  adytum  of  stinctity.  Say 
it  is  the  fane  of  Apollo  ;  a  w  orshipper,  call  him  if  you  will, 
(^haricles,  was  disturbt'd  last  night  by  a  portentous  dream  ;  this 
morning  he  is  raising  a  solitary  hpnn  to  Pha'bus  in  his  temple, 
ho|H'ful  so  to  win  his  grace.  If  we  listen  we  may  perchance 
catch  a  line  or  two  of  a  paean,  once,  not  without  challenge, 
ascrilK'd  to  Soerates,  but  now’  dwindled  to  an  atomy  : — 

“  Hail  Apollo,  of  Delos, 

Hail  Diana,  Leto’s  Child !”§ 

See  Shield  of  Hercules^  2711  et  sv(j.^  attributed  to  TIesiod. 
t  For  an  F^pitlialamiuni,  see  llion,  Idyll  xv. 
t  For  iiiter-eourtesies  of  robber  life,  see  Apuleius,  Hook  iv. 

§  Dioj;enes  Laertius.  Socratis  Vita,  xxii. 
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May  tlio  Fur-darter  take  him  into  favour,  and  so  dispel  his 
fears ! 

Public  Temple  IF v'fihip. — Or,  say  it  is  a  party  of  worship¬ 
pers,  who,  the  women  by  themselves  in  the  temple,  and  the 
men  in  the  vestibule,  have  met  at  a  solemn  feast  to  sing 
h)^nns  of  thanksgiving,  the  former  to  Denieter,  the  latter  to 
Ihieehus. 

2%  odd, — But  wherefore  dally  with  Religion  in  undress,  or  in 
her  ordinary  festive  ap})arel  ?  Indue  her  at  once  with  all  her 
pomp.  To-day,  in  purple  more  imperial  than  Sidonian  dye  hath 
ever  yielded,  she  sits  majestic.  To-day,  her  customary  honours 
pale  before  the  culminating  glories  of  the  Theoridy  embassy 
sacriticial,  taking  hold  on  all  the  sanctities  ;  goal  and  object  of 
a  pilgrimage ;  celebration  of  a  gorgeous  procession ;  magnani¬ 
mous  offering  up  of  victims  on  unnumbered  altars.  Let  us 
marshal  the  array.  Forward  the  hecatomb,  led  by  temple 
servants  in  white  and  girt-up  garments,  each  inaii^s  right  hand 
horrid  with  a  two-edged  axe.  Black  as  night,  with  arched  and 
brawny  necks,  their  equal  horns  with  scarce  a  curve,  gold- 
tipped  and  wreathed  with  flowers,  deep  dewlaps  flapping  against 
their  in-bent  knees,  in  number  just  a  hundred,  march  the 
oxen.  Follow  inferior  victims,  in  the  due  order  of  their  several 


species,  with  pipes  and  flutes  attended,  sending  forth  a  strain 
prelusive  of  impending  sacrifice.  Follow  in  two  divisions  the 


fair,  long-waisled  Thessalian  *  maidens  with  dishevelled  locks. 


Division  first  bear  baskets  rich  with  fruit  and  gay  with  flowers; 
the  second  company  carry  vessels  of  conserves  and  spices  bur¬ 
dening  the  air  with  fragrance  ;  vases  and  baskets  being  deftly 
poised  upon  their  graceful  heads,  that  their  hands  may  be  free  to 
join,  their  limbs  to  move  along  and  lead  the  dance.  From  the 
last  division  comes  the  key-note  of  the  melody  ;  and  then  breaks 
forth  the  hymn  appointed  for  the  festival,  praising  Thetis, 
golden-haired  and  silver-footed — Beleus,  her  mortal  husband. 


and  Neoptolemus,  their  son.  Unfortunately  it  is  a  mere  genea¬ 
logical  rhapsody,  and  we  venture  to  omit  it. 

VictoPs  Procession  to  2\dnj)ie. — We  can  now  half  realise  the 


triumphal  processions  that  wended  their  way  to  holy  places, 
vocal  with  thanksgiving  for  puissance  bestowed  to  win  the  prizes 
of  Olympian,  Isthmian  and  Neimean  games ;  processions  from 
which  Bindaric  odes,  of  tire  tempered  with  piety,  rent  the  air, 
and  in  which  the  hearts  of  all  beat  high  with  pent-up  praises  of 
the  bard. 


•  'this  is  from  the  account  of  a  Thcoria  sent  by  the  people  of  Thessaly  to 
Delphi,  given  by  Heliodorus  in  his  Theagenes  and  Charictea,  Book  iii. 
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moil  fo  tlio  lyre  load  up  the  deli^litful  dance.*  Tlie  marriage 
life  of  Helen  the  iHuiutiliil,  who  “  eauscnl  the  tall  ofM'aris,  and 
of  very  many  more,**  or  the  loves  ot  some  more  lortunately- 
wcKhhnl  g(Kl  or  mortal,  may  serve  to  exemplily  the  mutter  of 
thesi*  nuptial  hymns.f 

Ftfmro/s. — Flare  out  again  with  torches,  but  this  time  to  no 
hymen(‘al  festival.  The  dirg(‘  of  wild  woe  is  singing  to  tlie 
aocom}Kiniment  of  Lydian  or  IMirygian  flutes,  over  one  to  whom 
death  is  henceforth  a  partner,  the  pyre  or  the  tomb  a  bridal 
couch  ;  over  one  by  whom,  to  Greek  poi'tic  instinct,  the  Heli¬ 
conian  maidens  stand  and  pour  the  wail  with  many  a  strain. 
Valiant  hero,  virtuous  dame,  when  passe<l  away,  we  consign  to 
the  hymns  of  the  goddesses. 

I‘(in/i  o/t  Ere  of  lU/ttli . — *Ai’?/i(c  fTpaTio/Tai,  gentlemen  of  tin' 
army,  a  comrade  has  sneezi‘d,  adore  the  god  ;  ring  out  the 
pican  to  the  clashing  shield,  and,  with  goo<l  omens,  churgt* ! 

E(t//tii//  ]\^o/'ship  of  lid/uUtti. — ‘‘  Hrave  gentlemen,  clients  of  the 
noble  Mars,**  J  your  comrades  live  only  with  the  mother  of  the 
Muses,  dead,  slain,  destroyed  in  some  villanous,  cut-throat  ad- 
viuiture.  L(‘t  not  your  touching  piety  be  laggard  ;  ([uick  with 
the  siicre<l  libations  from  golden  goblets  heretofore  so  deftly 
])urloined,  and  let  your  cavernous  deep  rc'sound  as  in  domestic 
ev(‘n-song  vou  chant  hymns  to  a[)peas(^  and  propithite  your 
tutelary  god.  b^iisy  in  conscience  and  digestion,  may  you,  dove- 
iik(',  sleep ! 

Ma/jistirud  h/augnr/ifio/t,  —  Pious  miscreants,  avaunt !  The 
(mIc  mounts  high  to  give  form  and  utterance  to  the  swelling  joy 
of  the  new’ly-ekH'ted  J*/v/fa//is,  shedding  a  sanctity  over  his 
installation  siicritice,  lending  a  triumph  to  his  inaugural 
bampiet. 

7fW/>/e  iro/'sltip. — From  the  civil  to  the  religious ;  from 
Btalh'il  ox  or  instalh'il  magistrate  to  the  adytum  of  siinctity.  Say 
it  is  the  fane  of  Apollo  ;  a  worshipper,  call  him  if  you  w  ill, 
(Miarieles,  was  disturlx'd  last  night  by  a  portentous  dream  ;  this 
morning  he  is  raising  a  solitary  hymn  to  1‘ha'bus  in  his  temple, 
h(>|M'ful  so  to  win  his  grace.  If  we  listen  we  may  jierehanee 
catch  a  line  or  two  of  a  piean,  once,  not  without  challenge, 
as(*rilK'd  to  Socrates,  but  now'  dwindled  to  an  atomv  : — 

“  Hail  Ajh)11(),  kinjr  of  lUloa, 

Hail  Diana,  Lftifs  Child  !”§ 

Si'c*  Shtr/d  of  I  [ere  uh‘n^  et  attrilmti'd  to  llfsiod. 

t  For  an  J‘l|)ithalainiuin,  soo  Hion,  Idyll  xv. 

1  For  intfr-fourtcsics  of  robber  life,  see  Apuleius,  liook  iv. 

§  Dn)j'encs  l.aiu’tius.  iyocrati/i  VitUy  xxii. 
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May  tlio  Fur-darter  take  him  into  favour,  and  so  dispel  his 

fours ! 

rubfic  Temple  Worship, — Or,  say  it  is  a  party  of  worship- 
j)ors,  who,  tlie  women  by  themselves  in  the  temple,  and  the 
men  in  tlio  vestibule,  liuve  met  at  a  solemn  feast  to  sing 
hymns  of  thanksgiving,  the  former  to  Denieter,  the  latter  to 
Ihieehus. 

Tht  oria. — Hut  wherefore  dally  with  Religion  in  undress,  or  in 
her  ordinary  festive  apparel  ?  Indue  her  at  onee  with  all  her 
pomp.  To-day,  in  i)urple  more  imperial  than  Sidoniun  dye  hath 
ever  yielded,  she  sits  majestic.  To-day,  her  customary  honours 
pale  before  the  culminating  glories  of  the  Theoridy  embassy 
sacritieial,  taking  hold  on  all  the  sunetities  ;  goal  and  object  of 
u  pilgrimage ;  celebration  of  a  gorgeous  })roccs8ion ;  magnani¬ 
mous  offering  up  of  victims  on  uimumbered  altars.  Jjct  us 
marshal  the  array.  Forward  the  hecatomb,  led  by  temple 
servants  in  white  and  girt-up  garments,  each  man^s  right  hand 
horrid  with  a  two-edged  axe.  Black  as  night,  with  arched  and 
brawny  necks,  their  eijiial  horns  with  scarce  a  curve,  gold- 
tipped  and  wreathed  with  flowers,  dce[)  dewlaps  flapping  against 
their  in-bent  knees,  in  number  just  a  hundred,  march  the 


oxen.  Follow  inferior  victims,  in  the  due  order  of  their  several 


sj)ecies,  with  pi})es  and  flutes  attended,  sending  forth  a  strain 
])relusive  of  im])ending  sacrifice.  Follow  in  two  divisions  the 
fair,  long-waisted  Thessalian  *  maidens  with  dishevelled  locks. 
Division  first  bear  baskets  rich  with  fruit  and  gay  with  flowers; 
the  second  comj)any  carry  vessels  of  conserves  and  spices  bur¬ 
dening  the  air  with  fragrance  ;  vases  and  baskets  being  deftly 
poised  upon  their  graceful  heads,  that  their  hands  may  be  free  to 
join,  their  limbs  to  move  along  and  lead  the  dance.  From  the 
last  division  comes  the  key-note  of  the  melody  ;  and  then  breaks 
forth  the  hymn  appointed  for  the  festival,  praising  Thetis, 
golden-haired  and  silver- footed — Deleus,  her  mortal  husband, 
and  Neoptolenuis,  their  son.  Unfortunately  it  is  a  mere  genea¬ 
logical  rha})s()dy,  and  we  venture  to  omit  it. 

Victor^H  Proeession  to  Temple, — We  can  now  half  realise  the 


triumjdial  processions  that  wended  their  way  to  holy  j)hices, 
vocal  with  thanksgiving  for  puissance  bestowed  to  win  the  prizes 
of  Olympian,  Isthmian  and  Neimean  games;  j)roeesHions  from 
which  Pindaric  odes,  of  fire  temjM*red  with  piety,  rent  the  air, 
and  in  which  the  hearts  of  all  beat  high  with  pent-up  praises  of 
the  bard. 


•  'riuH  Ih  from  the  account  of  a  Thcoria  sent  by  the  jH'Oole  of  Thes.saly  to 
Delphi,  given  hy  Heliodorua  in  liis  Thetnjenea  and  CharictvUy  Hook  iii. 


o4S  On  the  Savred  Poetry  of  ilcaihendoin. 

Inroattio/iK — Of*  less  pretension  was  the  hymnic  introduction 
or  invoi*ation,  which  I'oriiiod  the  prelude  to  prayers  or  to 
literary  works  of  general  bearing. 

Dramatic  choruses, — It  is  not  proper  to  exclude  tlie  drama 
from  mention  ;  which  in  its  choruses  afl'orded  so  many  fine 
examples  of  the  h}nun,  either  pure  or  interwoven  witli 
supplication. 

Miscellaneous. — Shall  we  mention  the  Orthian  strain,  to  whicli 
the  desolate  poet,  singing  in  lull  and  flowing  robes,  lea])ed  into 
the  sea,  unconscious  that  hereafter  the  inventor  of  the  dithyramb 
should  also  be  known  to  men  as  the  dolpliin-befriendcxl  Arion 
( )r,  shall  we  supplement  our  notice  of  the  national  games  by  re¬ 
ference  to  that  particular  one,  in  which  Archilochus  carried  olf 
a  laurel  crown  for  a  hymn  to  Hercules  ?  Or,  more  ungraciously 
append  to  our  notice  of  the  drama,  execrations  of  the  exactions 
of  that  gentle  Athenian  dcnios^  ever  ready  to  pounce  down, 
according  to  law,  upon  any  substantial  gentleman-like  citizen, 
and  make  him  for  its  amusement  ring  the  changes  of  dVierarcli, 
or  galley-('qui})j)er — chorajus,  or  chorus  and  draniatic-s})ectaclc 
furnisher — and  lastly,  of  beggar  and  exile,  neither  to  himself 
nor  to  us  needing  translation  ?  August,  amiable  demos — in  its 
lift'-tiim^  so  bribed  and  gilx'd,  flattered,  and  flea-bitten — since 
lirst  it  learned  to  sleep  from  its  fitful  fever,  so  canonisc'd  by 
theoretical  liberty-mongers  1 

Hut  apart  from  all  considerations  of  circumstance,  it  is  time 
to  turn  to  the  hymns  themselves.  To  Time,  the  niai*s]ial  of  the 
world  and  of  events,  we  commend  ourselves.  Rather  ignorantly 
at  lirst,  for  the  authenticity,  and  tlierefore  the  era  of  production 
of  the  hymns  called  ‘of  Orpheus^  are  disputed.  As  mere  invoca¬ 
tions  and  enumerations  of  titles,  weighty  with  epithet, — the 
hvmn  to  Mars  l*or  instance, — sufhcientlv  interesting  as  they  mav 
havelK'eii  to  am)st  thewlieel  of  Ixion  and  the  stone  of  Sisyplius, 
and  to  allay  the  thirst  of  Tantalus,  we  ])ass  them  coldly  by. 
^Vnd  yel  this  character  of  the  Orphic  hymns  is  applicable  in  a 
great  degree'  to  those  of  Homer  and  his  successors. 

Ninety  |H'rs(»ns  and  nine  are  ecstatic  in  praise  of  ihehumour- 
(uis  vein  of  Hutlcr,  who  “laughed  a  frantic  nation  into sense;’^ — 
(•f  the  sublime  elevation  of  Milton, —  the  measured  gait  of  Virgil, 
walking  with  Homer’s  staff, — and  the  dauntless  inspired  front  of 
Homer  himself, — and  tite  Inindredth  person  reads  them  tlirough. 
The  rt'ader  is  of  course  well  acquainted  with  tlie  epic  honours 
of  till' last  miglity  name;  no  nei'd,  therefore,  exists  to  trouble 
him  with  his  hymnic  style  and  mechanism.  In  homely  liguie, 
which,  that  it  is  homely  the  blind  one  would  not  scorn,  tmd 
which,  that  it  is  free  of  the  apiary,  he  would  strive  to  api)rove, 
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wo  sook  to  (listributo  the  honey,  little  mindful  of  tlie  comb. 
Albeit  tile  comb  itself  is  strong,  and  beautiful,  and  cunningly 
proportioned  ;  with  gratefuLso/7>^w/  of  its  amber  contents.  The 
j)ity  is  tliat,  like  the  honey  of  llymettus,  it  has  so  strong  an 
earthly  Havour. 

'riie  works  of  Ilomer,  if  we  may  credit  the  Greek  Anthology, 
were  ascribed  to  Jove, — Europe  and  Asia  honoured  liini, — nature 
exluiustt'd  herself  in  producing  him, — unsackc'd  cities  for  his 
sake  grudged  to  have  missed  the  conflagration  of  Troy  ; — he  was 
a  sun  amongst  stars,  and  called  divine, — he  was  fatliered  by 
Heaven,  and  mothered  by  a  Muse — he  was  sent  from  the  sky, — 
he  w’as  claimed  by  seven  cities,  and  spoken  of  by  citizens  of 
Memphis  as  our  Egyptian  ])oet.  Shall  we,  then,  tlirowdirt  upon 
his  beard?  Shall  we  turn  from  the  bead-roll  of  his  dignities  to 
join  Plato  in  the  disparagement  of  his  Divine  morality  ?  Alas, 
oven  so.  For  he  hiis  represented  gods  as  dreadf  ul  to  gods — as 
drawing  nectar  from  golden  goblets — as  circumscribed  in  their 
dominion,  )ollo  is  hymned  as  he  who  redeemed  Delos  from 
inglorious  sea-calves,  and  gave  it  to  be  spi'cially  honoured — as 
speaking,  when  first  as  a  babe  he  had  tasted  immortal  food,  and 
as  declaring  in  oracles  the  counsel  of  Jove, — he  is  the  far-darter 
of  the  silver  bow% — on  shore  he  is  the  wanderer  with  harp  in 
hand  after  timorous  maidens,  and  in  tlie  sea  he  is  a  playful 
dol})hin. 

Mercury,  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  is,  wc  fear,  little  lietter 
than  one  of  tlie  wicked,’^ — a  thief  before  he  was  out  of  the 
cradle  ;  slayer  of  Argus— stealer  of  the  bent -footed  cows  of 
Apollo — captain  of  thieves, — subject  to  ungentleniaidike  Hatu- 
l(‘iicy — a  martyr  to  sternutation — god  of  all  cunning. 

Venus  is  the  subduer  of  gods  and  men  and  beasts,  couching 
with  Anchises  on  the  flowx'ry  swaird.  For  him  she  asks  immor¬ 
tality,  and  he  enjoys  it  at  her  rei^uest ;  but  it  is  an  immortality 
of  withered  ajje. 

Demeter  reveals  her  mysteries  to  the  Eleusinians.  l^in,  the 
goat-footed,  two-horned,  clad  in  gory  lynx-skin,  slow  in  his 
gait,  is  impudently  prevented  by  Mercury  when  he  would  pur¬ 
sue  a  mortal  maiden  with  softest  ])roposals. 

For  these,  and  such  like  representations  of  the  gods,  let 
Homer,  at  the  requisition  of  Xenophanes,  be  barred  from  the 
hands  of  youth,  be  driven  from  the  games  and  beaten,  for  that  he, 
in  coninion  with  Hesiod,  ‘‘  attiibutes  to  the  gods  all  that  is  dis- 
“  graceful  and  base  among  men,  theft,  adultery,  and  mutual  fraud.’’ 
Generation  was  the  universal  figure  under  wdiich  all  natural  pro¬ 
duction  and  all  natural  forces  were  tyjiified.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
trace  the  philosophy  of  this  ;  its  morally  ruinous  effects  were 
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co-extciislve  with  the  study  of  the  poets;  for  the  poets  are 
iiecessiirily  popular  and  not  e.soteric  teachers. 

As  of  ilomer,  so  of  Hesiod,  “who  rarely  rises,  and  fills  out 
“  his  hymns  with  a  long  catalogue  of  names  and  titles.’’*  So 
of  the  Idylls  of  Theocritus,  “  admirable  in  rustic  and  pastoral 
hymns  ;  ”  t  so  of  Pindar,  who,  wiHi  all  the  “  magnilicence  of  his 
“  soul,  and  sentiments,  and  images,  and  with  his  all-felicitous 
“  copiousness  of  language  and  incident,”!  changes  his  celebra¬ 
tions  of  mortal  heroes  into  hymns  to  the  gods;  escaping  from 

mere  human  affairs  to  revel  in  the  mystic  honours  of  the  ances- 

% 

tral  deities ;  even  thus,  in  spite  of  his  winged  and  fiery  moral 
aphorisms,  celebrating  the  eager  desire  of  the  gods  to  contract 
mesalliances. 

Ikit  criminating  Homer  as  a  theologer,  we  criminate  all 
Greek  authorship.  He  was  the  father  of  all  representations  of 
the  gods,  and  to  run  counter  to  him  was  heresy.  Hence, 
ypschylus  confessed  that  his  dramas  were  but  the  droppings 
from  Homeric  baiupiets. 

Whatever  is  true  in  this  respect  of  ^d^schylus  is  also  true  no 
less  of  Callimachus,  the  associate  of  Theocritus  in  the  wardership 
of  the  Alexandrian  Library,  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Pliila- 
delphus.  It  is  very  improbable  that  these  two  could  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  for  the  Septuagint,  as  tran¬ 
slated  into  Greek  for  the  monarch  their  ])atron,  would  doubtless 
be  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Hiblic  deposits  committed 
to  their  charge.  This  may  have  given  character — or  taken  it 
away—to  the  hymns  of  Cailiniachus  by  helping  to  denude  him 
of  a  faith  in  the  fables  which  nevertheless  he  illustrated, 
although  without  compelling  him  to  avow  himself  a  proselyte 
to  the  Jewish  revelation.  His  Pegasus  wrought  in  harness,  and 
sympathizing  with  his  languid  belief,  adopted  a  languid,  circu¬ 
lar,  little  progressive  motion.  He  was  of  a  frigid  professional 
correctness  ;  of  an  industry  and  research  so  universally  appro- 
priative  as  to  give  the  impression  of  an  ostentatious  exhaustive¬ 
ness.  His  metluHl  is  artistic — his  manner  unimpassioned — the 
propriety  is  of  the  intellect,  nowhere  warped  by  a  generous 
noble  impulse  of  the  affections. 

What  has  hitherto  differentiated  the  names  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  from  each  other  has  been  the  originality,  or  the  imita¬ 
tion — the  bold  vigour,  or  the  safe  calculation — the  mental  power 
— the  imaginative  brilliancy — the  fantasial  grace — rather  than 


•  (Quintilian,  Ih'  Institutione  Oratorio^  Hook  x.  chapter  1. 
t  Quintilian,  lie  Institutione  Oratorid^  Ihwk  x.  chapter  1. 
\  Quintilian,  l)e  Institutione  Oratorio f  Book  x.  chapter  1. 
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the  brightness  of  the  moral  |)erecj)tioii.  An  era  had,  however, 
arisen  with  Soe rates,  after  whicli  it  was  impossible  for  the  more 
gc'iierous  spirits  to  content  themselves  with  the  old  distinctions. 
It  is  notorious  that  the  deeds  referred  by  hymn- writers  to  the 
gods,  would  have  derogated  from  the  credit  of  ordinary  mortals. 
These  things  were  especially  disfavoured  by  l*lato,  and  the  poets, 
as  hierophants  of  impurity,  were  barred  from  entering  his 
model  Republic.  This  arose  from  no  churlish  mi8aj)prehen- 
sion  of  beauty  and  harmony  on  the  part  of  that  magnificent 
sacerdotal  spirit,  but  because  he  promoted  these  ipialities  and 
others  expressive  of  msthetic  amenities  out  of  the  sphere  of 
superficiality  and  conceit,  to  the  inner,  purer,  subtler  sphere  of 
morals.  Almost  at  the  very  time  tluit  the  sophists  were  taking 
wages  of  bubble-blowing,  in  sheer  despair  of  finding  any  divine 
truth  by  the  worn-out  alternative  methods  of  induction  and 
deduction,  Eupolis,  a  poet  of  the  Socratic  way  of  thinking, 
outvied  his  fellows  in  his  expression  of  a  hope,  common  to  his 
school,  of  the  advent  of  a  celestial  instructor.  In  liis  remark¬ 
able  hymn,  quoted  a  little  further  on,  we  have  Christianity,  so 
to  speak,  fore-announced  in  luminous  shadows  ;  a  remarkable 
witness  of  the  coincidence  of  the  best  human  feeling  with  the 
benevolent  purposes  of  God.  ISucli  men  as  Eupolis, 


“  AVise  through  love  of  being  wise  ; 

Taught,  because  waiting  to  be  taught,” 

called  down  from  heaven  a  conscience-angel,  and  recognized 
God  as  the  centre  of  moralit}",  the  soul  of  goodness,  the  agent  of 
providence,  and  as  such  they  devoutly  hymned  Him.  The 
hymn  of  Eupolis,  as  translated  by  Wesley,  is  as  follows : — 

“  Author  of  being,  source  of  light. 

With  unfading  beauties  bright ; 

Fulness,  goodness,  rolling  round, 

I'hv  own  fair  orb,  without  a  bound : 
whether  Thee  Thy  suppliants  call 
Truth,  or  (food,  or  One,  or  All, 

Ei^  or  laoy  thee  we  hail. 

Essence  that  can  never  fail ; 

Grecian  or  barbaric  name, 

I'-y  stedfast  being  still  the  same. 

Thee,  when  the  morning  greets  the  skies 
With  rosy  cheeks  and  humid  eyes. 

Thee,  when  sweet  declining  day 
Sinks  in  pur^)le  waves  away, — 

Thee  will  I  sing,  ()  parent  Jove! 

And  teach  the  world  to  praise  and  love. 

•  •  • 

And  yet  a  greater  hero  far 
(Unless  great  Socrates  could  err), 
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Shall  rise  to  bless  some  future  (lav, 

And  teach  to  live,  and  teach  to  pray. 
Come,  UNKNOWN  Instkuctou,  come! 

Our  leaping  hearts  shall  make  thee  remm  : 
Thou  with  Jove  our  vows  shalt  share, 

Of  .love  and  thee  we  are  the  care. 

“O  Father,  Kinj;,  whose  heavenly  fac(‘ 
Shines  serene  on  all  thy  race. 

We  thy  muj^niticenee  adore. 

And  thy  well-known  aid  implore ; 

Nor  vainly  for  thy  help  we  call ; 

Nor  can  we  want,  for  thou  art  all !” 


From  Aristotle,  of  all  the  men  of  the  same  number  of  removes 
from  tlie  Sx*ratic  teaching,  a  cold  uiienthusiastic  hymnal  was  to 
be  exjK'cted.  We  have,  in  tlie  ease  of  one  hymn  of  his,  however, 
breatliing  tine  sentiments  of  honour  and  virtue,  addressed  to 
llermias  the  Eunuch,  Tyrant  of  Atarncus — and  in  tlie  initial 
line  of  a  ixiem  or  series  of  poems  which  promised  to  be  hymiiic, 
and  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius — to  regret  that  Time  has 
not  been  so  discriminating  as  usual  in  his  selection  of  what  to 
preserve,  and  what  to  consign  to  oblivion. 

Much  more  has  Time  otfended,  however,  and  much  more  is 
he  to  be  ujibraided,  in  that,  of  the  many  works  of  the  Stoic 
Cleaiithes,  that  mail  indomitable,  ^^adrersi.s  rernm  immersahdis 
“  undisf^  he  has  sufiered  only  one  hymn  to  survive,  a  hymn  so 
surpassing  as  to  make  its  preservation,  amidst  the  regret  coiise- 
(pient  upon  the  loss  of  his  other  many  works,  a  matter  of  even 
Christian  grat illation.  The  beautiful  hymn  of  “  Cleaiithes  to 
“  Jupiter,*’  has  been  cited  as  “  the  most  eminent  extant  proof 
“  that  individuals  in  Greece,  in  the  third  century  before  the 
“  Christian  era,  were  already  moving  towards  an  iiitelligciit 
“  heart-worshii),  or  had  even  bc^un  to  practise  it.”  This  hyimi, 
rising  above  the  narrowness  which  celebrated  mere  isolated  ex¬ 
ploits,  and  those  questionable  ones,  gives  glory  to  God  as  the 
calm,  constant  upholder,  who  jx'rmeatixl  all  Ilis  own  creation, 
not  pant  heist  ically,  but  as  a  wittinf/  deity,  loving,  just,  writing 
down  his  atl’ection  for  his  creatures  in  beneficent  providences,  and 
his  wisdom  in  a  revealed  system  {Loyos).  Jove,  /.  e.  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Divinity,  is  herein  represented  as  the  primal  Spring  of 
Nature — Fountain  and  Eternal  Dispenser  of  Law — Evolver  of 
go(Kl  out  of  evil,  order  out  of  disoi  der,  beauty  out  of  deformity 
— as  the  Giver  of  Wisdom,  upon  whose  Spirit  all  his  works  in 
heaven  and  earth  are  dependent,  and  whom  to  worship  is  a  holy 
duty  incumlxmt  upon  articulating  men,  noblest  of  all  his  ofl- 
spriiig.  Of  this  hymn,  Cudworth,  no  mean  judge  of  philosoiJiical 
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nnd  otliical  veracity,  says,  that  “  it  breathes  throughout  a  spirit 
“  of  true  piety  and  just  knowledge  of  divine  tilings/^* 

“  Almighty  alway  !  iiiaiiy-Dained ! 

Most  glorious  of  tlir  ckathloss ! 

Jove,  j)riinal  spring  of  nature,  who 
with  haw  ilireetest  all  things! 

Hail!  for  to  bow  salute  to  Thee, 
to  every  man  is  holy. 

For  we  from  Tlu’e  an  offspring  ai*e, 
to  whom,  alone  of  mortals, 

That  live  and  move  along  the  eaiih, 
the  Mimic  Voice  is  granted  ; 

Therefore  to  I'liee  I  hymns  will  sing, 
and  always  chant  thv  greatness. 

Subject  to  Thee  is  yonder  sky, 
which  round  the  earth,  for  ever 
Maj  cstic  rolls  at  Thy  command, 
and  gladly  feels  Thy  guidance — 

So  mighty  is  the  weapon,  clenched 
within  Thy  hands  uncoinjuered, 

The  double-edged  and  fiery  bolt 
of  ever-living  lightning. 

For  Nature  through  her  every  part 
beneath  its  impulse  shudders, 

Whereby  the  universal  scheme 
'I'hou  guidest,  which,  through  all  things 
Proceeding,  intermingles  deep 
with  greater  lights  and  smaller. 

AVhen  'I’hou  so  vast  in  essence  art, 
a  king  supreme  for  ever. 

•  If  *  * 

Nor  upon  earth  is  any  work 
done  without  Thee,  ()  spirit! 

Nor  at  the  lethcr’s  utmost  height 
divine,  nor  in  the  ocean, 

Save  whatsoe’er  the  infatuate 
work  out  from  hearts  of  evil. 

But  Thou  by  wisdom  knowest  well 
to  render  odd  things  even  ; 

Thou  orderest  disorder,  and 
the  unlovely  lovely  makest ; 

For  so  hast  Thou  in  one  combined 
the  noble  wdth  the  baser. 

That  of  the  w  hole,  a  single  scheme 
arises,  everlasting. 

Which  men  neglect  and  overlook, 
as  many  as  are  evil ; 

Unhai)py,  good  things  to  get 
are  evermore  desiring, 

Wliile  to  the  common  hnv  of  (iod 
nor  eyes  nor  ears  they  open, — 
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Obedient  to  which,  they  might 
good  life  enjoy  with  wisdom, 
liut  they,  ill  guise  unseemly,  rush 
this  way  and  that,  at  random; 

One  jiart,  in  glory’s  chase  engaged 
with  ill-eontending  passion, 

St)me,  searehiiig  every  ])ath  of  gain, 
of  comeliness  forgetful. 

Others  on  self-indulgence  bent 
and  on  the  body’s  pleasure, 

AMiile  things  right  contrary  to  these 
their  proper  action  hastens. 

Ilut,  Jove  all-bounteous!  who,  in  clouds 
enwrapt,  the  lightning  wieldest ; 

Mavest  thou  from  baneful  ignorance 
tile  race  of  men  deliver ! 

This,  Father,  scatter  from  the  soul, 
and  grant  that  we  the  wisdom 
May  reach,  in  confidence  of  which 
thou  justly  guidest  all  things, — 

That  we,  by  Thee  in  honour  set, 
with  honour  may  repay  Thee, 
liaising  to  all  Thy  works  a  hymn 
ju  rpetual,  as  heseemeth 
A  mortal  soul :  since  neither  man 
nor  god  has  higher  glory. 

Than  rightfully  to  celebrate 
Eternal  Law  all-ruling.” 

Newman’s  Translation. 

To  the  Homan  lyricists,  who  fashioned  their  instruments  out 
of  Homer  s  shell,  and  grossly  presented  the  fables  they  appro- 
priatcnl  from  him,  it  is  not  necessary  to  vouchsafe  any  space. 

It  is  pleasant  to  forego  further  notice  of  such  deities  as  invite 
to  banter,  and  to  enter  upon  ground  which  our  own  alHueiit 
Christian  hymnology  so  well  declares  to  be  holy — to  leave  such 
deities  as  in  their  highest,  only  occasionally  attained  glory,  and 
rose  to  be  the  surveyors  of  the  mind,  thougfit,  or  disposition,  but 
who  never  enthroned  themselves  over  the  only  real  empire  that 
man  can  offer  to  God,  the  empire  of  the  will ;  to  forsake  the 
region  where  we  gave  mock  reverence  to  puppets  who  bore  the 
mgis  or  the  caduceus ;  and  to  betake  ourselves,  with  foot  humbly 
and  lovingly  bared,  to  the  ground  made  holy  by  the  steps  of 
that  IIojx^  of  the  world,  that  Interpreter  of  the  universe,  who,  in 
the  form  of  man,  as  one  of  us,  did  for  us  meekly,  strongly  bear 
the  Cross. 
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III. 

THE  ArOSTLE  TAUL.* 

nR.  irOWSON’S  is  an  excellent  book,  but  it  does  not  satisfy 
us.  lie  is  well  versed  in  all  the  literature  of  the  life  of  the 
^reat  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  his  name,  with  that  of  his  late 
lamented  friend  and  coadjutor  Conybeare,  is  associated  with  the 
illustration  of  this  great  central  lifeof  the  early  Church.  lie  brings 
out  frequently  with  great  and  forcible  clearness  the  personal  traits 
of  the  Apostle^s  character,  yet  the  mind  of  the  reader  will  rise 
over  the  performance,  and  ask  for  more  ;  for,  indeed,  it  is  an 
inexhaustible  life.  Paul  himself  furnishes  one  of  the  most  over¬ 
whelming  evidences  for  the  truth  of  the  whole  Christian  system. 
Perhaps,  of  all  Paley’s  valuable  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  his  ][or(v  PauluKP  is  the  most  invaluable,  although  the 
nature  of  the  book  necessarily  limits  its  perusal  to  those  who 
are  disposed  only  to  close  thinking  and  the  tine  comparison  of 
coincidences  and  evidences  ;  we  believe  still  that  that  book  has 
neither  received  the  profound  attention  it  deserves,  nor  that 
which  it  will  receive.  In  fact,  the  appearance  of  Paul  in  the 
early  Church  is  a  marvellous  phenomenon — we  have  already 
said,  rightly  regarded,  an  evidence  of  the  nature  of  Christianity 
most  irresistible.  We  have  brought  before  us  the  picture  of  a 
fragile  man  impersonating  weakness  and  suffering,  ‘‘  filling  up 
“  that  which  was  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ,  for  his 
“  bodv’s  sake,  which  is  the  Church.’^  Dr.  ITowsoii  draws  some 
j)arallel  between  the  appearance  of  the  Apostle  Paul  and  8t. 
Rcrnard,  and  in  many  points  the  parallel  is  striking.  Possibly 
they  were  not  altogether  unlike  in  their  phy^siquey  somewhat 
alike  in  their  structure,  much  alike  in  the  tenderness  of  their 
minds,  and  in  the  intense  personal  devotion  they  inspired  in  a 
few  sympathetic  followers ;  but  with  these  general  features  the 
likeness  tenninates.  Everything  favoured  St.  Rcrnard.  Of 
course  he  had  hot  been  the  noble  being  he  was  had  he  not  met 
and  conquered  and  overwhelmed  difficulties  by  his  personality  ; 
but  he  had  the  whole  age  on  his  side — all  Europe  was  with  him. 

And  kings  to  do  liiin  honour  took  delight. 

*  1.  The  JFuhcan  Lectures  for  1862  :  Five  Lectures  on  the  Character  of  St. 
Paul.  By  the  Kev.  J.  S.  Ilowson,  D.D.,  joint  Author  ol‘  the 
Lite  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Longmans  and  Co. 

2.  Saul  of  lursus,  his  Life  and  its  Lessons.  By  W.  B.  Mackenzie, 
M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  James’s,  Holloway.  Seeley. 
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Home  was  all  but  imperial  then,  and  ho  was  the  apostle  and 
eliiet*  senator  of  Home.  How  ditferent  his  ease  who  wrote  to 
his  youn<i^  diseiplc  Timothy,  “  This  thou  knowest,  all  tlu'y  whidi 
“  are  in  Asia  be  turned  away  from  me.’’  There  are  two  or 
three  touehes  in  Mr.  Jowett’s  essay  on  his  eharaeter,  sliort  as  it 
is,  which  8(Hun  almost  more  vividly  to  make  him  present  to  our 
eve  than  in  the  more  critical  portrait  sketched  by  Dr.  Ifowson. 
Who  is  this  man,  Paul?  A  poor,  a^^ed  man,  worn  by  bodilv 
and  mental  sorrow ;  who  had  been  often  scourged ;  who  bore 
ujHui  his  face  the  traces  of  indignity  and  sudering  of  everv 
tbrm  ;  led  out  of  prison  by  Homan  soldiers  to  death  ;  a  creature 
of  nervous  sensibility,  probably  of  feeble  and  imperfect  utterances 
Yearning  with  passion  unspeakable  over  the  lost  world  arouiul 
liim  ;  inspired  by  a  wonderful  instinct  for  souls.  Such  an  one 
it  was  who,  faded  and  worn  out  with  long  months  of  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  with  the  chain  on  wrist  and  ankle,  had  s])oken  a  few 
eloquent  words  in  the  cause  of  Christian  truth,  which  had  awed 
kings ;  had  told  the  tale  of  his  own  conversion  in  language  of 
such  simple  pathos  that  ages  since  have  never  heard  the  like. 

There  is  something  very  amazing  in  an  apparition  like 
this.  Features  in  rauTs  character  are  no  doubt  visibly 
legible,  in  which  his  internal  life  seems  to  resemble  that 
of  the  great  Alfred  —  that  apostle  among  kings ;  in  Ins 
external  life,  that  great  saint  whose  name  we  have  quoted 
already.  Hut  Haul  is  all  himself— he  is  a  man  utterly  unlike 
any  other,  and  presents  altogether  a  character  marvellous  in  its 
comprehensiveness.  Such  touches  abound  in  his  writings  as 
show  how  his  emotions  and  intuitions  apprehended  the  most 
subtile  and  mystical  views  of  highest  spiritual  truth  ;  then  unlike 
this  order  of  character  in  general,  he  plaits,  and  lays,  and  links 
the  mail  of  language  and  of  thought,  so  that  the  glow  of  his 
language  becomes  only  logic  on  tire,  taking  possession  of  tlu' 
more  earthly  order  of  reasoners,  while  yet  some  lre(|uent  glance 
of  exj)ressioii  shows  how  he  related  that  wdiich  was  intended  to 
take  captive  the  understanding,  to  the  highest  ecstasies  and 
hopes  of  the  soul.  The  (]^uestion  has  often  been  asked,  Could 
lie  have  been  an  orator  ?’  Without  a  doubt  he  was  an  all  coin- 
jirehensive  and  com})lete  one — not  Demosthenes  himselt‘  ap])a- 
rently  a  more  successful  one ;  for  in  the  most  sim])le  and  uncle- 
si  giunl  manner  we  have  the  account  of  his  victories  over  many 
audiences,  over  a  band  of  philosophic  sceptics  on  stars’  Hill, 
over  a  monarch  in  the  law  courts,  over  a  mob  on  the  stairs  in 
Jerusalem.  The  adroitness  of  speech  which  we  call  oratory  he 
possessed  in  a  very  eminent  degree — nor  less  that  adroitness  ot 
the  pen  which  not  only  wins  disciples  in  its  own  ag(%  but  firms 
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the  great  texts  for  followers  in  all  other  ages.  To  all  this  was 
united  a  life  of  intense  and  unceasing  activity — the  incessant 
hreaking  up  of  new  ground,  as  he  says,  not  content  to  be  ‘‘satis- 
“  tied  with  another  nian^s  line  of  things,^’  but  plunging  “  into  the 
“regions  beyond. He  was  the  Alexander,  and  higher  still,  the 
Charlemagne,  if  such  parallels  in  such  a  case  be  not  unhallowed, 
of  the  cause  of  Christian  truth — most  eminently  the  Apostle  of  the 
Greek,  barbarian,  Scythian,  Homan,  in  a  woid,  the  Gentile  world ; 
taking  possession  of  new  territories,  planting  the  Cross  there, 
giving  the  law,  discipline,  and  order  of  the  Christian  Church  ; 
uniting  all  the  churches  together  in  his  large,  clear,  fatherly 
glance,  for  as  he  says,  on  him  “  came  daily  the  care  of  all  the 
“  churches.’*  All  this  seems  naturally  to  point  to  a  constitution 
of  almost  infinite  elasticity,  always  on  the  borderland  of  death;  in 
hungering  and  famine,  in  scourging  and  wandering,  in  prison, 
stoned  almost  to  death,  in  shipwreck  on  the  deep,  in  j)erils  of 
the  wilderness,  and  in  perils  of  false  brethren  ;  and  this,  too, 
with  some  especial  trial  which  he  calls  the  ‘‘  thorn  in  the  tlesli, 
‘‘  the  messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  him  ” — to  us  apparently  a  mys¬ 
terious  trial,  one  which  coarser  natures  have  sought  to  identify 
with  the  severe  temptations  of  the  flesh,  but  which  Luther  tenderly 
yet  indignantly  set  aside.  Ah  no,  dear  Paul,  it  was  not  that 
“  manner  of  temptation  that  troubled  thee,”  which  some  modern 
critics  arc  satisfied  to  have  identified  with  weakness  of  vision 
by  many  little  hints  running  over  the  Apostle’s  writings. 
All  these  circumstances  of  life  and  character,  and  many 
more,  meeting  in  such  a  man,  present  a  marvellous  field  for  every 
kind  of  mental  labour.  We  have  said,  it  seems  to  us  that  with 
all  his  furniture  of  knowledge,  so  complete  and  comj)etent, 
and  with  so  much  that  is  excellent  in  the  volume.  Hr.  How- 
son  has  not  risen  to  the  great  height  of  his  subject ;  perhaps 
it  was  scarcely  possible  that  he  should  dp  so  in  a  course  ol‘ 
sermons.  The  volume  needed,  we  venture  to  think,  a  more 
lengthy  digest  than  was  compatible  with  a  condensation  within 
the  limits  of  five  discourses. 

To  those  conversant  with  the  large  work — The  Life  and  Ejnsf/rH 
of  Sf.  Pan! — it  will  perhaps  be  thought  that  much  has  not  been 
added  to  wluit  our  author  has  already  effected,  in  company  with 
his  excellent  and  lamented  coadjutor  and  fellow-lahourer.  He 
brings  out  clearly,  indeed,  that  a  divine  providence  must  hav(j 
watched  over  the  interests  and  destinies  of  the  church,  in  giving 
to  it  a  man  so  remarkably  endowed  to  carry  out  the  universal 
religion,  and  give  it  a  shape  for  tlie  convictions  of  all  men. 
Hr.  Howson,  in  his  greater  work,  has  called  attention  to  the  facd, 
that  Ohristiiinity,  “the  citv  of  God,”  was  built  at  the  conflu- 
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eiice  of  three  eivilizations — tlie  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Koinans,  who  had  j)re|)ared  tlie  world  for  the  Gospel.  Dr. 
Arnold  has  sj)oken  of  tlieni  as  the  three  |)eople  of  GchI’s  election 
— two  for  thiii^^s  temporal,  one  for  things  eternal.  There  are 
points  in  Paul’s  character  and  mind  which  touched  eacli  of 
these ;  he  was  a  Pharisee  of  the  IMiarisees,  he  was  learned  in 
the  lore  of  Greece,  and  he  had,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  con¬ 
structive  mind  of  Rome.  What  he  was  by  providential  selec¬ 
tion,  is  illustrated  in  the  volume  before  us,  by  reference  to 
individual  traits.  Ilis  tact  and  presence  of  mind  are  illustrated 
in  several  particulars;  take,  for  instance,  his  behaviour  in  the 
shipwTeck.  What  ready  resources  and  prompt  good  sense  ! 
Dr.  llow'son  says, — 

The  vessel  is  at  anchor  in  a  dark  ni<;ht  on  a  lee  shore  in  a  jjale  of 
wind,  breakers  are  distinctly  heard,  the  soundings  show  that  tlie 
danj'cr  is  iinmineiit,  and  no  one  can  possibly  tell  if  the  anchors  will 
hold ;  and  besides  this  the  ship  is  in  so  leaky  a  condition  that  it  is 
hij;hly  probably  she  may  go  down  before  daybreak.  The  sailors  are 
doing  w’hat  is  very  selfish,  but  very  natural.  They  are  lowering  the 
boat,  after  having  given  a  plausible  excuse  to  the  passengers,  but  simply 
with  the  inUuition  of  saving  themselves.  If  a  tumult  had  been  made, 
precious  time  would  have  been  lost,  and  probably  the  sailors  would 
have  accomplished  their  purpose.  St.  Paul  said  nothing  to  them  or  to 
the  passimgers,  but  cpiietly  spoke  to  his  friend  the  military  officer  and 
the  soldiers  who  had  charge  of  him ;  and  his  argument  was  that  which 
all  men  in  such  eases  understand  :  ‘  Except  these  abide  in  the  ship, 
yi‘ — ye — cannot  be  saved.’  The  soldiers  before  this  time  had  found 
good  reason  to  trust  the  Apostle’s  judgment;  and  the  appeal  to  self- 
interest  now  was  decisive.  With  military  promptitude  they  cut  the 
ropes,  and  the  boat  fell  off.  Thus  the  lives  of  nearly  fiOO  persons  were 
^aved  by  the  right  w’ords  being  siiid  to  the  right  men  at  the  right  time. 
We  may  without  irrev(‘rence  go  farther,  and  observe  that,  if  those  words 
ha»l  not  m  been  spoken,  if  tho.se  ropes  had  not  been  cut,  our  Hihles 
would  have  been  destitute  of  that  ])recious  group  of  KpistU‘s  to  the 
Philippians,  rolos.sians,  Ephesians,  and  Philemon,  written  from  the 
imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  of  that  later  and  not  less  precious  group, 
the  Pastoral  LetUus  to  Timothy  and  Titus. 

Other  instances  are  cited,  such  as  his  conduct  in  his 
defence  before  the  Siinhedrim,  and  again  when  a  tem[)orary 
prisoner  in  the  barracks  of  Antonia  (Acts  xxiii.  Ki).  I^ook  at 
his  defence  before  Felix — it  is  remarkable  with  what  subtilt y 
and  intuitional  tact  a  nice  selection  of  words  is  indicated — how' 
different  with  different  j)eoplo,  how’  apt  in  every  case  !  In 
pt'rfei't  honesty  his  speech  became  ‘‘  all  things  to  all  men  ”  ; 
with  singular  versatility  and  ease,  a  Gentile  to  the  Gentiles,  a 
Jew'  to  the  Jew',  an  Athenian  in  Greece,  a  Hebrew'  on  the 
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stairs  in  Jerusalem, — coiideseeiKlino;  to  men  of  low  estate,  or 
risiiiir  to  the  lieij^ht  of  roval  auditors.  J)r.  Howson  lias  shown 
how  peculiarly  practical  was  the  imaj^ery  of  the  apostle,  de¬ 
rived  from  his  intercourse  with  busy  human  life  ;  from  marriaj^e, 
from  the  making  of  wills,  Greek  games,  from  the  markets,  from 
architecture,  agriculture  and  slavery — himself  illustrating  his 
own  advice.  And  what  advice  it  is  I  “  Walk  in  wisdom  towards 
“  tlieni  tliat  are  without. — Let  your  speech  be  alway  with  grace, 
“  seasoned  with  salt,  that  ye  may  know  how  to  answer  every 
“  nian.'^  *‘That  is,’^  says  l)r.  llowson,  ‘Lseize  the  opportunity 
“  wliilc  you  have  it— say  words  that  fit  the  occasion,  and  say 
“  tlioni  j)romj)tly — be  not  insipid — be  definite  and  to  the  point, 
and  reniemher  to  whom  you  speak — gracefully  conciliate,  do 
“  not  rudely  offend,  for  it  may  be  your  last  opportunity  of 
“  winning  a  soul.’^  We  have  a  very  interesting  and  striking 
j)resentati()n  of  the  seizing  of  8t.  Ikiul  in  the  temple,  when 
the  sudden  rush  of  soldiers  from  the  town  of  Antonia  rescued 
him.  At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  quote  too  much,  we  present  our 
readers  with  this  vivid  picture. 


The  express  intention  of  the  Jews  was  to  murder  him ;  and  many 
blows  had  already  been  inflicted.  In  furious  disappointment  they  now 
press  and  crowd  on  the  stairs,  lifting  tlu;  Apostle  off  his  feet  as  the 
soldiers  bear  him  upwards.  It  is  just  at  such  a  time  as  this,  when, 
deafened  by  the  uproar,  confused  by  the  crush,  sickened  and  stunn(?d 
with  pain,  disturbed  by  the  instinctive  fear  of  death,  most  nuai  would 
lose  their  presence  of  mind,  and,  whatever  might  come  afterwards, 
would  be  glad  of  a  moment’s  safety  and  shelter — it  is  just  here  that 
St.  Paul  gives  a  most  signal  proof  of  his  power  of  dealing  wisely  wdth  a 
(litiiculty.  The  ‘  time  ’  is  as  short  as  possible,  but  he  promptly  ‘  redeems  ’ 
it.  Just  at  the  top  of  the  stairs — at  the  very  entrance  to  the  barracks 
— he  addresses  a  few  rapid  hut  respectful  words  to  the  otKcer.  lie 
speaks  in  Greek.  This  attracts  the  otticer’s  attention.  Paul  asks  for 
leave  to  speak  to  the  people.  The  officer  has  hardly  time  to  reflect — 
and,  in  his  perplexity  and  surprise,  he  consents. 

Having  thus  obtained  permission,  the  Apostle  turns  round  on  the 
instant  and  speaks  to  the  crowd  below — not  in  Greek,  which  most  of 
them  would  have  understood,  but  in  Hebrew.  There  is  something  in 
this  quick  and  ready  turn  from  one  language  to  another  which  itself 
deserves  remark.  He  had  good  reason  to  expect  the  silence  which 
followed,  but  observe  how  he  begins.  He  U8(‘s  the  very  words  he  liad 
just  addressed  to  the  chief  captain,  but  instantly  gives  them  a  new  and 
adroit  turn — a  turn  as  sudden  as  the  change  of  language  in  which  he 
spoke.  To  him  he  had  said  in  Greek — ‘  I  am  a  Jew,  born  at  Tarsus  in 
Cilicia,  and  Tarsus  is  no  contemptible  city.’  To  liis  countrymen  he 
says  in  Hebrew —  ‘  1  am  a  Jew,  born  indeed  at  Tarsus,  but  nurtured 
and  educated  in  this  city.’  It  is  surprising  how  differently  the  same 
words  may  sound  when  the  emphasis  is  changed.  Tarsus  here  falls 
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into  the  backf^rouiid  and  Jerusalem  fills  the  view ;  and  so  we  sliall 
observe  throuj^hout  the  spoech^  the  stress  is  on  that  holy  word,  that 
holy  place,  Jerusalem. 

Thus  he  passes  on,  strongly  and  yet  easily  marking  each  point  that 
would  tend  to  persuade,  and  leaving  out  all  that  was  irrelevant.  Ih* 
was  brought  up  ‘  at  the  teet  of  (iamaliel.’  Thus  he  hints  that  he  was  a 
Pharisee;  but  yet  how  delicately!  There  might  have  been  ISaddiicecs 
present,  who  would  have  taken  otfence  at  any  stronger  assertion.  The 
Law  in  which  he  had  been  so  strictly  trained,  he  calls  by  that  endearing 
term,  ‘the  Law  of  the  Fathers.*  And  as  to  his  early  zeal  in  the  Law, 
he  says,  using  a  most  conciliatory  phrase,  ‘as  ye  all  are  this  day.’  Just 
us  when  he  spoke  to  the  Athenians  of  their  care  for  religion,  or  Ix'gan 
his  first  and  severe  letter  to  the  Corinthians  by  commending  some  of 
their  spiritual  attainments,  so  on  this  occasion  he  gives  his  hearers 
cri'dit  for  as  much  as  was  honestly  possible. 


These  then  are  the  traits  which  led  the  witty  and  sceptical  liord 
Shaftesbury  to  eulogise  the  gentlemanly  bearing  of  “  the  learned 
“  and  elegant  apostle.^’  Hut  the  tenderness  and  sympathy  of 
the  Ajx)stle  were  equal  to  his  tact ;  nay,  it  is  truly  said,  that 
sympathy  itself  is  one  great  secret  of  tact — as  when  Paul  ad¬ 
vises  in  the  very  difficult  task  of  speaking  to  a  friend  of  his 
sins :  “  The  tones  of  the  voice  make  all  the  difterence  between 
“  wounding  and  healing.**  “  Considering  thyself,  lest  thou  also  he 
“  tempted.**  And  here  our  writer  brings  out  very  interestingly, 
Paul  in  his  weakness.  It  is  verv  desirable  to  see  him  so,  not  as 
a  strong  stalwart  hero  of  the  old  mythology,  or  knight  of  the 
middle  ages,  but  weak :  “  When  I  am  w  eak,  then  I  am 

strong.**  This  his  phrase  looks  like  the  very  motto  of  his  life. 
Professor  Jow'ett  has  indeed  transgressed  on  the  other  side,  in 
rej)resenting  Paul  in  the  attire  of  mere  w'eakness ;  but  we  may 
believe  in  his  frailty  without  beholding  him  at  all  lost  to  the 
impression  of  personal  dignity  and  command.  llis  nervous 
frame  knew  the  alarms  and  fears  of  weaker  spirits,  and  high  as 
\vas  the  physical  and  moral  courage  of  the  man,  he  needed 
visions  to  strengthen  him,  and  to  sustain  him  in  the  Impient 
depression  of  his  spirits,  in  that  incessant  craving  for  personal 
sympathy,  and  in  grieving  over  the  absence  of  friends  or  the 
defection  of  followers.  “  I  had  no  rest,**  s;iid  he,  “  in  my  s])irit, 
“  Ix'cause  I  found  not  Titus  my  brother.**  Demas  hath  for- 
“  saken  me.*’  “  All  Asia  hath  turned  aside  from  me.**  And  to 
Timothv,  “  JK)  thv  diligence  to  come  unto  me.  Do  thv  dili- 
gence  to  come  bi'fore  winter.”  Then  what  noble  indications  ot 
wounded  feeling!  What  desire  for  the  good  oi>inion  of  others! 
In  manv  wavs,  various  and  varving  writers  have  markt^l  the 
eomplet(‘ness  of  this  character. 

‘‘  Prof.  Jowett  {Rom,  i.  p.  300)  quotes  the  saying,  that  St. 
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“  Paul  was  ‘  the  finest  gentleman  that  ever  lived/  and  Prof. 
“  Stanley  {Cor.  p.  001)  adds,  that  he  is  the  first  example  in  detail 
‘‘of  what  we  mean  by  ‘ a  gentleman.^  Dr.  Newman,  in  the 
“  Serntons  cpioted  below,  expresses  the  matter  tlius  (p.  100) ; 
“  ‘  There  is  not  any  one  of  those  refinements  and  delieaeies  ot‘ 
“  feelinjr,  which  are  the  result  of  advanced  civilization,  not  anv 
“  one  of  those  proprieties  and  emhellisliments  of  conduct  in 
“which  the  cultivated  intellect  delights,  hut  he  is  a  ])attern  of 
“it,  in  the  midst  of  that  assemblage  of  other  suiiernatural 
“  excellences  which  is  the  common  endowment  of  )ostles  and 
“  Saints.’  ” 

Thus  our  writer  follows  the  Apostle  through  the  manifestation 
of  conscientiousness  and  integrity — througli  tlianksgiving  and 
jmiyer — through  courage  and  perseverance.  It  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  the  volume  without  expressing  hearty  thanks  to  the 
author  for  niucli  light  u})on  transactions,  events,  characters,  and 
texts  ;  and  also  for  innumerable  references  to  books  and  authors, 
])ouring  light  on  the  great  and  noble  person  of  the  inspired 
Aj)ostle. 

^Ir.  ^lackenzie’s  book  is  of  another  order,  practical,  devo¬ 
tional,  and  earnest.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  useful.  It  bears  in  it 
all  the  marks  of  a  laborious,  excellent  man  and  minister.  It  is 
a  succession  of  reflections  upon  the  career  of  the  Apostle.  Yet 
not  this  alone ;  the  writer  has  industriously  acquainted  himself 
with  the  route  and  circumstances  of  the  Apostle’s  labour,  and 
while  it  does  not  aim  at  the  scholarly  intentions  of  the  work  of 
Dr.  llowson,  all  the  scholarship  of  Dr.  Ilowson  will  be  lost  if  it 
does  not  produce  in  the  mind  residts  like  those  (!ontem])lated  by 
^Ir.  ^lackenzie.  Dr.  Ilowson  recites  a  legend  from  the  ancient 
story  of  the  Church  to  the  effect  that. 

To  a  saint  who  was  praying,  the  Evil  Spirit  sliowcd  Ininsclf  radiant 
with  royal  robes,  and  crowned  with  a  jewelhal  diadem,  and  said,  ‘  1  am 
Christ — 1  am  descending  on  the  earth — and  I  desired  first  to  manifest 
myself  to  thee.’  I'he  saint  kept  silence  and  looked,  and  then  said,  ‘  1 
will  not  b(*lieve  that  Christ  is  come,  save  in  that  state  and  form  in  which 
He  suffered,  save  with  the  marks  of  the  wounds  of  the  Cross;  ’  and  th(5 
kdse  apparition  v^anished.  The  application  is  this : — ‘  Christ  comes  not 
in  pride  of  intellect,  or  reputation  for  ability.  These  are  the  glittering 
robes  in  which  Satan  is  now^  arraying.  ]\lany  spirits  are  ahrojid,  more 
are  issuing  from  the  j)it :  the  credenti;ds  which  tiny  disj)lay  are  the 
])recious  gifts  of  mind,  beauty,  richness,  depth,  originality.  Christian, 
look  hanl  at  them  with  the  saint  in  silence — and  then  ask  for  the  print 
(f  the  nails 

The  study  of  the  life  of  Paid  leads,  indeed,  to  this  result, 
hut  the  study  does  not  terminate  in  itself;  it  has  consequences 
which  lead  direct  to  the  cross  of  the  Master. 


TlMckemy  tkt  Prtatktr. 


There  is  appended  to  the  volume  a  diacour^  on  the  Aacen- 
akm  of  Chriat,  the  relation  of  which  to  the  llulaeun  leeturi' 
ia  not  very  perceptible ;  in  tact,  it  is  a  very  pixxl  soniion, 
but  can  acari'ely  be  regiirded  aa  what  we  usually  under¬ 
stand  by  a  lecture.  But,  Dr.  Howson,  if  he  has  not,  in  the 
volume  before  us,  built  up  one  of  those  great  exhaustive  editioos 
in  expositor}'  bk>gTaphy,  which  command  not  only  the  pn^sent 
but  the  future  hoiuagi*  of  readers,  he  has  furnished  that  which  wo 
would  regard  and  six^ak  ol* as  an  admirable  index  to  the  literature 
of  the  Pauline  life  and  character ;  and  we  may  most  siifely 
commend  it  to  students  and  ministers,  for  its  valuable  notes 
and  frequent  hints.  As  the  character  of  Paul  becomes  num'  and 
mon^  the  subject  of  close  and  attentive  study,  we  Indieve  that  it 
will  lx*  one  of  the  most  admirable  modes  of  riniting  and  putting 
to  dight  the  nonsensical  romance  of  Renan,  and  the  luon' 
dangerous,  but  really  i\]ually  futile,  renewe<l  edort  of  Strauss. 
We  thankfully  hail  any  bo»>k  that  tends  to  put  into  fresh  and 
clear  light  any  of  the  aspects  of  his  times  and  character,  ihir 
own  impression  is,  that  the  evidence  furnishe<l  for  our  holy 
faith  by  the  life  and  appearance  of  Paul  at  such  a  time,  stands 
seix>nd  only  to  that  furnished  by  ita  Divine  Founder  ;  iind  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  it  aW  stands  a  piTpetually  im¬ 
pressive  miracle  in  the  tirst  age  of  the  Christian  Church. 


TIIAt^KKRAY  THE  PREACHER. 


^HE  distinguisluxi  men  who  have  it  all  their  own  way  in  the 
A  pulpit  are  not  tlie  only  great  preachers.  We  believe, 
indeetl,  the  pulpit  of  our  age  has  fultilh'd  its  duties  in  such  a 
manner  as  never  any  age  saw  them  fultilKxl  bi'fore,  but  there 
are  other  preachers  w  ho  do  not  call  themselves  ‘  Reverend,’  or 
w  ear  the  ^wn  and  bands,  and  to  whom  the  men  of  the  pulpit, 
are,  w’e  think,  usually  unjust — the  class  of  great  lay  preachers. 
Yet  they  are  among  the  most  edective  of  the  time,  and  have 
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ever  lx*oii  si'».  We  know  that  p^\n>le  do  not  like  yuh' 
too  s^'verely,  and  we  an'  far  fr\>in  thinking  that  it  ha^  Ihh'ii  nuvit 
etlW'tively  tn>attHl  thus  fixun  the  pulpit*  We  do  not  know  how 
it  inav  strike  our  nwlers,  but  sundv  it  ivS  tnu\  that  if  we  take 
our  tone  fnun  the  greatt'st  prt'aoher  of  all,  even  the  Uivine 
IVw'her,  he  rt'pn^ved  viee,  svunetinuv*  with  a  st'vere  inuiy 
of  rebuke,  and  siuuetiines  w  ith  a  ^vithetie  and  overwhelming; 
piiinting.  IMd  not  Christ  also  delineate  nuuiners — «KHual 
usaj^^s  y  We  write  it  with  revenuu't' — but  we  say  that  the 
divinest  v<^H\iker  did  not  dis^lain  the  use  even  of  the  wimls  of  the 
siitirist — •*  Do  not  si>und  a  truiu|vt  Indore  you  as  the  hy[XH'rites 
do.”  1X>  you  think  the  wortls  of  Christ  awoke  no  jjrave  smile 
on  the  faix's  of  his  audiemn'  as  he  s|H>ke  of  the**siid  faiH's  of 
thivn'  who  ntYMeti  to  men  to  fast  *’ — as  he  held  up  to  si^oru 
thinH»  w’ho  eould  disi'ern  the  faiv  of  the  sky,  but  iHuihl  m>t 
“  disoern  the  siijnsof  the  times  Y  ”  The  diH'p'st  an^ft'r  ean  only 
sometimes  express  itself  in  irony,  for  iixuiy  is  tlie  [Hnver  of 
eimtixd  over  our  own  an^'r;  |vission  tiiivs  aw  ay  with  our  woixls; 
passion  lavs  them  on  with  heavy  stroke  u|H>n  stn>ke;  and  the 
sinner  ftvls  but  dot's  not  always  st't> ;  henee  inissionate  anj^t'r 
strikes  only  on  the  stmsiitions  ;  \)ut  stitirie  inuiy  ap^H'als  to  the 
peix'options  also.  We  have  ot\en  n'lnarkinl  the  ditiert'iiee 
betwt'on  these  tw’o,  the  txdd  and  quiet  sjitirt>  and  the ']vissionate 
rt'butf  and  rebuke ;  theiv  exists  as  mueh  ditfert'iuv  as  theiv 
dtx's  Ix't wet'll  gt^inj;  over  a  tiling  like  a  razor  anil  gt>in^  tdf  like 
a  nx'ket. 

We  defend,  therefore,  thoujjh  we  do  not  think  they  ntxHl  any 
defenee  of  ours,  the  great  lay  pri'aehei's.  'riiey  usually,  fix)m 
tlu'ir  sensitive  orgjinization  and  struetuix',  live,  ]H'rluq>s,  t(H> 
wholly  in  the  ideal  kin^loms  of  life;  they  try  things  nither  by 
what  they  ought  to  Ix'  tiian  w  hat  they  aix' ;  but  still  the  itleal  is 
there.  I'hus  we  do  not  tind  the  preaeher  tnpial  to  his  Ix'st 
st'nnons ;  it  ought  tolx'  some  eoiufort  to  us,  if  the  man  is  real  at 
all,  that  his  ideal  overleaps  his  life,  that  the  spiritual  titness  and 
eonst'iousness  within  him  trnnsi'end  his  ix'rfonnanees ;  so,  idst>, 
with  these  great  lay  pri'aehers,  w'o  fear  they  are  sometimes  tixi 
hard  ujxm  human  sins,  and  are  not  always  the  most  rt'ligious 
of  mortals — for  religion  slunild  make  us  at  onee  jH'reeptive 
and  tender;  but  these  masters  of  satire  and  tietion — the  grtvit 
painters  of  manneiw — spell  out  the  gri'at  lxM>k  of  mysteries 
alxnit  them — and  smiles  or  tears  w’ill  make  them  only  more 
jx'rfix't  in  love. 

We  may  Ix'  |X'rmitted  to  quote  fixun  a  work  publishtxl  many 
years  since  and  long  out  of  print.  “  Is  it  not  true  K  Do  not 
“  laughers  teach  you  Y — From  whom,  then,  come  the  most  chaste 
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“  snowflakes  of  tenderness,  of  sjTnpathy,  chastity,  charity  P  AVlio 
“  have  loved  the  world  most  ? — who  proffer  the  most  consolatory 
“  words  P — who  speak  most  truly  and  naturally  of  their  own 
“  suffering  P  Is  it  not  ever  your  good-tempered,  merry  beings  P 
“  We  do  not  mean  the  mere  merrvman  of  the  world’s  stagre — 
“  tlie  clown  ;  but  tlie  man  who  has  learned  to  read  the  harmonies 
“  and  colierencies  of  things  amidst  worlds  of  disorder  and  mis- 
**  doing, — to  whom  beautiful  forms  have  come  amidst  the  fevers 
“  of  pain, — to  whom  a  thousand  tricksy  spirits  have  disported 
**  themselves.  Gentle,  genial,  gladsome,  loving.  We  know 
‘‘  how  many  persons  dread  the  laugher — the  so-called  wit — the 
"  punster ;  but  no  one  iiochI  dread  this  gentle  being.  Preteiisive 
“  charlatans  are  the  only  beings  we  need  dread — and  these  again, 
“  let  us  say,  wo  neetl  never  dread ;  their  wounds  irritate,  but 
“  do  not  hurt.  The  man  who  has  entered  into  the  meaning:  of 
“  laughter — who  set's  its  wise  why  and  wherefore — who  sees  that 
“  it  has  its  sacred  side — that  it  is  the  glass  by  whicb  to  detect 
“  folly,  by  magnifying  it, — he  cannot  recklessly  and  lavishly 
“  launch  his  shafts  around  him.  Keen  when  he  strikes,  he  will 
“  not  strike  till  you  deserve  the  blow, — and  it  will  be  a  blow  for 
“  Humanity  and  Truth. 

“  Most  |X'rsons  regard  laughter  and  the  perception  of  the 
“  ridiculous  as  pleasant  companions  with  whom  one  may  be 
“  merry  round  the  tire  on  winter  nights,  but  few  are  they  to 
“  whom  they  are  the  best  and  truest  teachers ;  few  are  they 
“  who  regard  them  as  the  world’s  great  relormers,  and  who  not 
“  only  learn  to  laugh  but  laugh  to  learn.  Even  Dr.  Thomas 
“  Drown,  usually  so  acute,  saw  nothing  in  laughter  beyond  its 
“  ])ower  to  add  to  cheerfulness  ;  but  in  truth  it  should  be  so : 
“  the  man  who  laughs  wisely  can  instruct  us ;  the  fountains 
“  of  this  man’s  sympathies  are  easily  moved  ;  his  mind  is  not 
“  onlv  readilv  awakemnl  bv  the  ludicrous,  but  the  influences  of 
“  kindness,  and  the  iinjndses  of  love  also  readily  stir  his  sjiirit. 
“  In  a  word,  he  is  dwply  sympathetic  wdth  all  the  tones  and 
“  utterances  of  nature.  And  thus  it  is  that  error  is  best  con- 
“  fronti'd  by  a  good  humoured  face  and  smiling  countenance. 
“  Angry  sim'asms  and  biting  rankling  \vords  of  venom  can 
“  effect  but  little  for  the  world ;  on  the  contrary,  quiet  inuendo, 
**  and  cheerful  laughter,  have  done,  and  w  ill  do  much.  We 
“  w’ould  have  all,  who  wish  to  be  the  teachers  of  their  fellows,  to 
‘‘  make  the  chanieters  of  our  Uncle  Toby  or  Sancho  Daiizii  their 
**  own  ;  to  make  men  laugh  in  love,  not  in  terror ;  to  fascinate 
“  their  eves  to  the  bright  ovals  and  orderlv  wavs  of  Nature,  not 
“  to  the  shaqi  angles  and  crude  crotchets  of  conventional 
“  Man. 
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**  For,  although,  few  men  are  capable  of  expressing  the 
“  ludicrous,  or  uttering  the  sharp  periotls  of  brilliant  wit,  who 
‘‘  is  insensible  to  the  ludicrous  when  presented  The  ludicrous 
‘‘  to  the  eye,  or  to  the  mind,  the  unwonted  circumstance  in 
**  strange  association.  How  fond  \ve  all  are  of  the  anc^cdote 
“  bringing  to  light  some  incongruity  of  charaider ;  some 
eccentricity  of  habit  or  manner.  We  enjoy  those  biogra}>hies 
“  which  abound  with  them.” 

It  is  true,  satirists  have  often  had  a  twist  of  personal  mean¬ 
ness — have  not  been  always  free  even  from  malignity — have 
used  too  much  gall  in  their  brush  and  their  colours — have  not 
been  consistent  wdth  themselves.  No,  alas  I  consistency  of 
action  with  idea  and  thought  is  the  hardest  lot  lor  mortals. 
We  try  after  it,  and  hope  for  it,  but  quite  fail  to  take  up  with 
it.  AVe  have  wellnigh  given  up  expecting  it.  Inconsistency 
is  sometimes  the  very  best  part  about  us — a  i)roof,  that  if  there 
is  not  a  very  good  realization,  there  is,  at  any  rate,  the  ellbrt 
and  the  striving  to  be.  The  satirist  has  been  the  great  reformer. 
That  which  will  stand  and  never  wince  before  the  fire  of  fun  is 
true.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  alone  true.  Truth  must  not 
merely  be  defined  as  it  has  been  defined,  that  which  e^innot  be 
laughed  at,  because  that  resolves  truth  rather  into  the  percej)- 
tions  of  the  laugher  than  its  own  inlierent  qualities.  Erasmus 
was  a  satirist  in  his  age,  very  much  like  what  wo  exjxM*t  a  sati¬ 
rist  to  be — a  clear  and  rather  cold  intellect.  A  satirist  usually 
is  too  prudent  to  be  made  a  martyr.  Erasmus  has  always 
a})peared  to  us  to  be  a  fair  type  of  tlie  satiric  man.  He  saw'  the 
W’liole  lleformation,  but  he  never  1‘elt  its  force — its  moral  gran¬ 
deur.  Cheerful  good  sense,  one  of  his  biograpliers  has  said,  is 
seen  in  him.  Hut  if  he  had  been  thus  urged — “  Take  up  your 
testimony — your  cross — be  a  martyr  !  ”  ‘‘  Thank  you,  IM  rather 
not,”  would  have  been  his  reply.  AV^hat  was  the  work  of 
Luther  in  his  estimation  ?  Lutlier,”  lie  says,  has  done  two 
things — he  has  attacked  the  l^ope's  crown  and  the  jiriests^ 
bellies.”  He  intimated  that  he  would  not  decline  a  bishoprick. 
“  AVhat  you,  when  you  have  called  monks  hogs?”  “Yes,” 
quoth  Erasmus,  “  but,  as  times  go,  it  is  better  to  be  a  hog- 
“  driver  than  a  hog.”  The  mob  destroyed  tlie  images  in 
churches  ;  he  remarked,  “Now'  was  the  time  for  them  to  work 
“  miracles — tliey  had  done  plenty  wlien  there  was  no  particular 
“  occasion.”  There  he  Siit  in  his  library  sluxiting  out  his 
arrow's,  sympathising  with  the  lleformation,  but  far  too  wary 
to  take  any  part  in  it.  “  If  the  monks  triumph,”  said  he, 
“nothing  remains  but  to  write  the  epitaph  of  Jesus  Christ.” 
He  w'ent  to  Canterbury,  and  saw  the  shoe  of' St.  Thomas-iA- 
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Kecket  all  glittering  with  jewels  exposed  to  the  devout  pilgrim 
for  kissing ;  and  he  was  edified  himself  by  the  spei'tacle,  and 
used  it  for  the  purpose  of  edification.  “We  kiss/'  said  he, 
“  the  old  shoes  and  dirtv  handkerchiefs  of  the  saints,  and  wo 
“  neglec't  their  books,  which  are  the  more  holy  and  valuable 
“  relics;  we  lock  up  their  shirts  and  clothes  in  cabinets  adorned 
“  with  jewels — but  leave  their  writings  to  mouldiness  and  ver- 
“  min."  IIow  true  this  is  !  Ah  !  but  Erasmus  seems  to  have 
kissed  the  old  shoe  himself,  and  sneered  at  it ;  and  11101X5  is,  as 
has  been  said,  the  kev  to  his  whole  career — kissing  the  shoe 
and  laughing  at  it.  We  see  much  of  this  in  the  satirist — wg 
8et5  much  of  it  in  society ;  we  despise  our  own  sins,  and  our 
satire  and  our  laughter  are  as  much  the  revenge  we  take  upon 
our  own  foibles,  as  those  of  our  neighbours.  It  is  very  true  as  we 
l>ecome  moix*  consistent  ourselves,  we  become  also  more  tender 
in  our  treatment  of  the  faults  of  others.  We  laugh  at  them — 
W’e  do  not  curl  the  lip,  point  the  finger,  or  show  tlie  grin¬ 
ning  teeth. 

The  satirist  has  often  been  the  jireacher.  In  some  sense  tlie 
satirist  has  usually  been  the  moralist.  He  has  been  this  when 
he  has  wrought  beneath  a  great  inspiration,  a  clear  perception 
of  great  harmonies  ;  not  when,  as  has  been  too  often  the  case, 
he  has  gratified  his  pi'rsonal  spleen.  When  the  preacher  stoops 
in  the  ])ulpit  to  personality,  he  degrades  himself  and  his  office 
into  the  mere  lanniooner  ;  and  when  the  satirist  merely  sinks,  as 
Pope  did  in  his  Afticaii  and  Sporafi,  to  the  gratification  of  a 
private  ])i(pie,  he  assumes  as  grave  a  difference  as  the  man 
who,  with  amazing  knowdedge  of  the  laws  and  combinations  of 
chemistry,  works  no  longer  for  the  divine  lights  of  science,  but 
as  a  secret  jK)isoner,  brewing  his  enchantments  and  his  subtleties 
to  do  the  work  of  mischief  and  of  murder. 

It  was  the  pleasure  of  ^Ir.  Thackeray,  during  the  publication 
of  his  most  famous  w  ork.  Vanity  Fait\  to  symbolise  himself  as  a 
clowm  reclining  on  the  boards  of  the  booth  in  Vanity  Fair, 
resting  amidst  his  broken  dolls  and  playthings,  with  the  mirror 
in  his  hand  reflecting  his  owm  features,  or  the  features  of  the 
great  w  orld  Indore  w  hich  he  Siit — and,  if  the  countenance  of  a 
clown  may  be  trusted,  sorrowing.  It  was  the  pleasure  of 
Mr.  Thackeray  to  represent  himself  by  his  artist's  pencil  in 
manv  wxivs  to  the  siime  end,  l>efore  w’e  had  learnt  to  find  his 
own  face  in  the  8j)ectacled  urchin  with  the  mask  and  foolscap, 
coral  and  bells,  or  wxxxlen  sword.  We  gathered  how'  he 
wrished  to  be  known  as  the  preacher  of  wdsdom  through  the  old 
words  and  gear  of  folly. 

It  is  the  old  story — the  wnrks  of  Thackeray  are  a  new  edition 
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of  As  You  Like  Ity  adapted  to  the  age  of  Queen  Victoria.  AVe 
have  never  before  had  a  writer  so  much  like  Jacques — the 
moralising  and  tender  satiiist  of  the  forest — to  whom 

“  All  the  world  wa«  a  staj^e, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players, 

And  each  man  in  his  time  playing  many  parts.” 

Mr.  Thackeray  was  also  pleased  to  assume  another  character ; 
sometimes  we  have  thought  too  promptly  assuming  the  rinl 
ochre,  and  the  chalk,  the  tail,  and  the  wooden  sword  of  the 
clown,  in  order  that  he  might  as  a  fool,  speak  wisely  what^ 
**  wise  men  or  other  men  do  foolishly.’’  It  is  not  new  this — 
to  use  “  folly  like  a  stalking-horse,  and  under  presentation  of  that 
to  shoot  the  wit.”  The  fools  of  Shakspcare  were  among  the 
most  wise  creations  of  that  teeming  and  busy  brain ;  through 
them  he  spoke  out  his  wise  words,  his  observations  on  the  times 
and  the  manners ;  through  them  he  holds  the  mirror  up  to 
nature,  and  it  is  through  them  chiefly  we  h'urn  that  there  is 
more  than  play  going  on.  We  do  not  remember .  that  any 
Shaksperian  critic  or  commentator  has  brought  this  out  very 
clearly,  neither  how  it  is  that  ever  it  has  been  that  merriment 
has  had  this  charter  of  wisdom,  or  heavenly  truth  this  char¬ 
tered  vest  of  folly — that  from  the  absurd  and  ridiculous  cap  and 
bells  of  the  clown  or  the  merryman  come  the  profound  and 
subtle  gleams,  and  observations,  and  insights.  Thus,  in  one  ago 
wo  have  the  marvellous  adventures  and  rare  conceits  of  Master 
Tyewith  Owlglass — what  rare  satire  breaks  forth  there,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  charten'd  fool  of  the  middle  ages — the 
jester — was  also  frequently  the  preacher.  **  The  public,”  says 
Mr.  Ilannay,  ‘‘is  now  the  baron,  and  has  its  jester,  who  comes 
“  tumbling  up  to  the  side  of  its  goodnatured  cars  with  its  jibe.” 
And  how  is  it  that  this  answers  to  the  universal  desire  to  cloak 
emotion,  to  hide  seriousness  behind  the  mask  of  frivolity,  and 
an  earnest  purpose  behind  the  revelry  of  fun,  even  as  Shaks- 
pearc  uttered  his  divinest  undertones  of  life  beneath  the  name 
of  comedies,  and  as  Goethe  led  off  the  masque  of  the  age,  with 
all  its  profound  glooms,  and  shadows,  and  terrors,  in  the  mad 
whirl  and  uproar  of  the  Walpurgis  night  ? 

“  Thus,”  quoting  from  the  Essay  to  which  we  have  referred  : — 

“  ’Tis  with  our  judgnients  as  our  watches,  none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own.” 

“  So  Butler, 

“  ‘  Th’  extremes  of  glory  and  of  shame. 

Like  east  and  west  become  the  same; 

No  Indian  prince  has  to  his  palace 

More  followers  than  a  thief  to  the  gallows.’  ” 
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“  And  again,  the  same  writer, 

“  *  The  truest  characters  of  iCTiorance 
Are  vanity,  and  pride,  ana  arrogance ; 

As  blind  men  use  to  bear  their  nosi's  higher, 

Thun  those  that  have  their  eyes  and  sight  entire.’  ” 

“8o  Thomas  Hood,  in  liis  Ode  to  line  Wihony 

“  *  You  have  been  to  I*alestine,— ^alas ! 

Some  minds  improve  by  travel,  others  rather 
Kesc‘mble  copper  wire,  or  brass, 

Which  gets  the  narrower  by  going  further.’  ” 

“  ‘  It  is  in  this  sensc,^^  says  Ilazlitt,  dilating  upon  the  power 
wit,  “  ‘  tliiisto  give  forth  aphorisms  and  rules  for  the  conduct 
^  of  life,  and  to  tell  home-truths  in  a  most  unexpected  manner. 

‘  In  this  sense  ^l^sop  w^as  the  greatest  wit  and  moralist  tlnit 
‘  ever  livcxl.  Ape  and  slave,  he  looked  askance  at  human 
‘  nature,  and  beheld  its  weaknesses •  and  errors  transferred  to 
'  another  spendes.  Vice  and  virtue  w^ere  to  him  as  plain  as  any 
‘  objects  of  sense.  He  saw’  in  Man  a  talking,  absurd,  obstinate, 
‘  proud,  angry  animal ;  and  clothed  these  abstractions  w  ith 
'  wings,  or  a  beak,  or  a  tail,  or  long  ears,  or  claws,  as  they  ap- 
‘  peared  embodied  in  the  brute  creation.  Ilis  moral  philosophy 
‘  IS  natural  history.  He  makes  an  ass  bray  wisdom  and  a  frog 
‘  croak  humanity.  The  store  of  moral  truth,  and  the  fund  of 
‘  invention  in  exhibiting  it,  in  its  eternal  forms  palpable  and 
‘  intelligible,  and  delightful  to  children  and  grown  persons,  and 
‘  to  all  ages  and  nations,  arc  almost  miraculous.  Tlic  invention 
‘  of  a  fable  is  to  me  the  most  enviable  exertion  of  human 
‘  genius :  it  is  the  discovering  a  truth  to  w  hich  there  is  no  clue, 
*  and  w’hich,  wdien  once  found  out,  can  never  be  forgotten.  I 
‘  w’ould  rather  have  been  the  author  of  iEsop^s  Fables  than 
‘  EucluVs  KlemeafsJ  ** 

“  The  discussion  of  this  matter  leads  right  on  to  an  analysis 
of  the  method  by  w’hich  to  rectify  the  evils  of  soeietv ; — and 
the  further  the  matter  is  urged,  the  more  do  we  see  that  the 
pow  er  of  doing  this  is  greatly  in  the  hands  of  the  humourist. 
The  dis]X)sition  to  gag  tiie  lips  of  Wit  and  Humour,  it  may  be 
suspiH‘ted,  hides  the  design,  to  hold  back  the  light  from  re¬ 
vealing  too  freely  abuses  it  is  thought  desirable  to  hide.  A 
mistress  rebukcnl  her  servant-girl  for  not  dusting  the  furni¬ 
ture.  ‘These  things  are  very  dusty — look,  look  I  ^  ‘If  you 
‘  please,  ma’am,’  said  the  girl,  ‘  it’s  not  the  things  that’s 
‘  dirty,  but  it’s  that  nasty  sun  that  comes  in  and  show  s  the 
‘  dust  on  things.’ 

“  Humour  is,  as  W’e  have  said,  a  w’onderful  revealer ;  it  shows 
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**  the  disposition  of  things.  That  curious  old  paradox  of  the 
“  philosophy  of  society,  Slundeville’s  Fab/e  of  the  Bees^  will  bo 
“  known  in  some  measure  to  most  of  our  readers.  This,  and 
‘‘  Burke’s  Vindication  of  Natural  Society  may  be  classinl  togi'ther 
“  as  satiric  pictures ;  nor  is  the  first,  unpopular  as  it  has  ever 
“  been,  more  severe  than  many  of  the  essays  of  other  cynics. 
Neither  is  it  wholly  without  truth  or  instruction ;  but  the  re- 
futation  of  it  is  carried  by  every  person  in  the  intellect  and 
“  the  affections.  It  is  jxu’haps  the  best  satiiH)  and  the  worst 
‘‘  philosophy  ever  written.  Mandeville,  in  this  celebrated  lKH)k, 
ascribes  the  greatness  of  Phigland  to  two  causes — to  the  Re- 
**  formation,  and  to  the  invention  of  hoo|>ed  and  (piilted  petti- 
“  coats.  A  certain  amount  of  ignorance  is  necessary  to  the 
“  order  and  stability  of  society.  Everybody  is  a  knave  ;  every 
woman  is  a  rake ; — and  the  reason  why  these  pleasant  doc- 
“  trines  are  not  believed,  is  because  everybody  loves  to  hear  the 
“  things  well  spoken  of  that  he  has  a  hand  in — even  bailifis, 
**  jailkeepers,  and  hangmen.  If  this  pleasant  book  bo  true, 
‘‘  there  is  no  such  thing  as  virtue,  no  such  thing  as  honesty. 
“  Cleanliness  is  a  matter  of  constitution — no  more  ;  crime  is  a 
“  matter  of  taste — no  less.  ‘  Should  one  who  had  the  counten- 
“  ‘  ance  of  a  gentleman  ask  me,’  said  Shaftesbury,  ‘  why  I  would 
“  ‘  avoid  being  nasty  when  nobody  was  present  ? — in  the  first 
“  ‘  place  I  should  be  fully  satished  that  no  was  himself  a  very 
“  ‘  nasty  gentleman  who  could  ask  the  question.’  Thus  the 
‘‘  central  question  of  old  Mandevillo’s  book  is — why  should  a 
“  man  be  honest  in  the  dark  ?  It  is  characterised  by  a  blunt- 
“  ness  in  the  moral  sense,  which  is  best  displayed  by  simply 
“  reading  the  book  itself.  Vice  is  beneficial  to  society ;  the  fru- 
“  gality  of  virtue  is  injurious;  men  are  preserved  honest,  not 
‘‘  because  there  is  any  sense  of  justice  in  the  world,  or  in  the 
‘‘  mind  of  man,  but  because,  somehow  or  other,  jails  and  gal- 
lowses  stand  most  unpleasantly  in  the  front  of  the  dishonest 
‘‘  or  unjust  actions  ;  thus,  there  is  no  virtue.  Virtue,  whether 
‘‘  for  reward  in  this  life,  or  the  next,  is  but  another  name  for 
‘‘  vicious  interest.  Yet,  Mandeville’s  book  has  passed  into  more 
‘‘  actions  than  libraries ;  and  wherever  society  is  infected  by  a 
“  virtue  so  diseased  as  this,  there  is  a  fair  field  for  the  humour- 
‘‘  ist  or  the  satirist  to  display  his  power. 

‘‘  We  discover  now,  then,  not  only  that  II amour  the  Teacher y 
“  but  Wit  t^^e  Scoaryery  have  their  value ;  not  merely  in  the 
‘‘  market,  at  the  bookseller’s  shop,  but  in  the  world ;  they  fulfil 
“  an  office  and  a  mission  for  the  moral  health  of  man.  Wit, 
**  perhaps,  may  be  reprobated  as  a  p('q)etual  disposition,  not  as 
‘‘  an  occasional  manifestation.  There  are  pachydermatous  ani- 
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“  mala  in  the  moral  world,  there  are  thick-skinned  sins,  that 
“  can  only  pierced  by  the  sharp  shafts  of  wit  and  satire. 

“  ‘  I  own  I’m  proud,  I  must  be  proud,  to  see 

Men  not  aimid  of  God,  afraid  of  me ; 

Safe  from  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  throne. 

Yet  touch’d  and  shamed  by  ridicule  alone,’ 

“  was  the  daring  bojist  of  Popi%  in  what  may  be  called  ‘  the  A^e  of 
“  Satirists  in  England '  ;  it  was  an  age  of  corruption,  peculation, 
“  and  fraud ;  and  infamy  abounded  everywhere ;  every  man  ap- 
“  peared  to  have  his  price,  everything  was  bought  and  sold ;  tlie 
“  coronet  of  tlie  earl,  the  star  of  knighthood,  the  ermine  of  the 
“  judge,  and  the  lawn  of  the  prelate — they  were  the  badges  of 
“  apostasy,  the  regimentals  of  libertinism.  Gentlemen,  dressed 
“  out  in  the  spangles  of  infamy,  walked  about,  and  thought 
“  themselves  very  pretty  fellows,  after  selling  their  sister,  their 
“  wife,  or  themselves  :  dissimulation  and  effrontery  went  forth, 
“  bold  and  unblushing ; — liere  were  targets  for  the  scorn  of  tlic 
“  satirist.  And  wo  find,  during  this  jieriod,  that  all  the  greatest 
“  names  of  our  literature  distinguished  themselves  in  this  arena. 
“  Drydon,  Po})o,  Swift,  Young,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot,  all  these 
“  writers  flourished  between  the  period  of  the  restoration  of 
“  Charles  II.  and  the  accession  of  George  II.  The  social  life  of 
“  England  during  those  years  is  very  mournful  to  contemplate ; 
“  the  satirist  did  contemplate  it,  and  the  history  of  the  period 
“  in  its  domestic  asj)ects  is  written  in  the  poetry  of  Pojx^  and 
“  the  fancies  of  Swift.  For  the  love  of  our  mothers  and  our 
“  wives,  we  grieve  that  any  great  poet  writing,  from  his  ex})e- 
rience,  a  moral  essay,  should  say, 

“  *  Nothing  90  true  as  what  you  once  let  fall, 

Most  women  have  no  characters  at  all.’ 

“  That  most  charming  poem.  The  liape  of  the  Locky  abounds 
“  in  satires,  is  itself  a  great  satire  (as  well  as  the  most  exquisite 
“  ettbrt  of  ludicrous  poetry)  ujx)n  the  age ;  we  may  easily  quote, 
“  almost  at  random,  a  few  of  the  witty  antithetical  couplets, 
“  revealing  the  state  of  indifferentism  to  all  principles  which 
“  that  age  especially  developed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its 
“  courts : — 

**  *  Not  louder  shrieks  to  pitying  heaven  are  cast, 

When  husbands, — or  when  la^Mlogs  breathe  their  last.’ 

•  •  •  •  • 

“So 

“  *  To  fifty  chosen  sylphs  of  special  note',  * 

We  trust  the  important  charge — the  petticoat. 

•  •  •  • 

Sooner  let  air,  earth,  sea,  to  chaos  fall ; 

Men,  monkeys,  lajwlogg,  parrots,  perish  all.’ 
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“  The  philosophy  of  Mandeville  is  very  appropriate  to  the  age 
“  in  which  he  livt^.  The  Poetry  of  l*ope  is  a  very  clear  expo- 
“  sitioii  of  the  age  ;  well  did  he  describe  its  objects  as  to 

“  ‘  Pash  the  proud  gamester  from  his  gilded  ear, 

Bare  the  base  heart,  that  lurks  beneath  a  star 

“  and,  notwithstanding  the  bitter  scorn,  the  tiery-winged  satire, 
“  with  which  his  pages  abound,  it  is  iini)ossible  not  to  see  the 
independence,  honesty,  and  good  sense,  at  once  of  his  charac- 
**  ter  and  his  writings.  He  was  far  beyond  his  age.  He  sati- 
**  rized  dukes — he  eulogised  the  Man  of  Ross ; — in  a  time  of 
“  universal  sycophancy  he  moved  through  a  circle  of  courtly 
parasites,  far  more  uj)right  than,  perhaps,  any  one  of  them. 
‘‘  He  provoked  the  ire  of  the  writing  craft,  too,  upt)n  the  ])ubli- 
cation  of  the  Dunciad*  He  was  usually  accompanied  through 
“  the  streets  by  a  huge  Irishman,  armed  with  a  club,  so  that  if 
‘‘  any  Grub-street  author  or  scoundrel  peer  sought  to  avenge 
themselves  on  him  for  having  been  ‘  gibbeted  in  his  rhymes, 
‘  the  Irishman  had  full  commission  to  conduct  the  controversy 
‘‘  ‘  according  to  the  most  approved  logic  of  the  shelalah.* 
“  Pope,  no  doubt,  by  his  poems  did  much  to  clarify  the  atmos- 
“  phere  of  his  age.  Indeed,  the  worst  features  died  out  btdbre 
‘‘  he  fairly  came  into  the  ascendant.  Looking  back  upon  those 
times,  they  appear  to  us  one  great  absurdity.  No  other  ]Ku  iod 
“  of  our  country’s  history  is  so  inglorious.  Public  life  was 
without  honour,  and  private  without  trust.  Man  lived  with- 
‘‘  out  friendship,  without  soul.  It  is  the  utter  absence  of  every- 
‘‘  tiling  conducing  to  the  welfare  of  society, — of  everything  tliat 
“  apjx'ars  to  us  beautiful  and  worthy  of  estimation, — that  lends 
“  to  the  literature  of  the  times  so  absurd  an  interest.  Thus  in 
“  the  Cottnfnj  Wife  of  Wycherk'V,  a  comrade  is  addressed,  *  T 
“  ‘  can  deny  thee  nothing ;  for  though  I  have  known  tliee  a 
“  ‘  great  wdiile,  never  gOy — if  I  do  not  love  thee  as  y  ell  as  a  new 
‘‘  ‘  ocqnaintancef  Everything  about  that  age  was  absurd  ;  its 
‘‘  speech,  its  dress,  its  manners,  its  morals,  and  its  amusements. 
**  Even  its  wit  w^as  so  incessant  that  it  bexjame  absurd  too ; 
“  there  was  an  everlasting  imitation  of  French  manners  and 
‘‘  conversation.  Every  word  was  expected  to  sparkle ;  the  lips 
were  not  to  open  except  to  utter  an  antithesis  or  a  double 
“  entetulre.  In  the  writings  of  the  time,  those  dramatists,  espe- 
cially  to  whom  wo  have  made  reference,  this  is  ridiculously 
**  observable.  Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  edition  of  Congnwe,  Van- 
“  brugh,  and  Wycherly,  notices  it,  and  says  : — 

‘‘  ‘  Above  all,  we  find  the  wit  becomes  tiresome.  We  love  it 
‘  heartily  in  its  proper  place — in  Rutlcr,  Swift,  and  Addison — 
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“  ‘  where  it  is  serving  some  purpose  greater  than  itself ;  and  we 
“  ‘  love  it  still  more  when  it  issues  out  of  sheer  animal  spirits, 
“  ‘  and  is  happy  as  a  child.  But  wit,  for  wit’s  sake,  becomes  a 
“  ‘  task  and  a  trial :  and  in  Congreve’s  days  it  was  cant,  like 
“  ‘  the  talk  about  ‘  sense^  and  *  reason as  if  all  sense,  and  rea- 
“  '  son,  and  wit  had  been  comprised  in  the  substitution  of  the 
“  ‘  greater  faculties  of  Man  for  the  less,  and  the  critical  for  tlie 

*  unconscious.  Everybody  was  to  be  ‘  wdtty  letters  were  to 
“  ‘  be  full  of  ‘  wit,’  and  end  in  some  ‘  witty  turn  cofleehouscs 

‘  were  to  talk  nothing  but  wit.  Ladies  were  to  have  ‘  wit  and 
“  ‘sweetness,’  and  men  ‘  wit  and  fire  not  the  old  mother-wit 
“  ‘  of  Shakspoarc  and  his  fellows,  which  was  a  gift  from  the 
“  ‘  whole  loving  frame  of  Nature,  but  a  trick  of  the  fancy  and 
“  ‘of  wonls,  which  you  might  accpiire  from  the  brother- wit  of 
“  ‘  the  tavern,  and  which  dealt  chiefly  in  simile,  with  a  varia- 
“  ‘  tion  of  antitheses. — Everything  seemed  to  be  of  value  only 
“  ‘  inasmuch  as  it  could  be  likened  or  opposed  to  something 
“  ‘  else  ;  till  at  length  a  simile  and  a  metaphor  came  to  be  taken 
“  ‘  for  a  ‘  reason,*  and  ‘sense’  itself  was  occupied,  not  in  seeing 
“  ‘  into  anything  very  deeply  for  its  o^\^l  sake,  but  in  discover- 
“  ‘  ing  how  far  it  was  capable  of  being  split  ott*  into  a  couple  of 
“  ‘  images.’ 

“  There  was  plenty  of  work  for  siitirists,  especially  for  an 

“  honest  one  like  Pope.  8tung  to  indignation  by  finding  in 

“  everv  circle  the  ‘morals  of  a  brothel  and  the  manners  of  a 
% 

“  ‘  dancing-master,’  the  sparks  of  his  pen  fell  swift  and  fast, 
“  straight  upon  the  fools  and  the  follies  by  which  he  was  sur- 
“  rounded ;  and  pity,  indeed,  it  is,  that  useful  as  he  was  to  liis 
“  age,  he  was  not  reservinl  for  one  less  artificial.  Had  lie  bci  n 
“  surrounded  less  by  the  charlatans  and  fops  ;  by  the  niagniti- 
“  cencc  and  meanness,  and  the  prating  poverty  of  empty  pride ; 
“  had  reality  met  him  in  his  dealings  with  life,  how  much  more 
“  worthy  might  have  been  his  works  than  they  are !  how  much 
“  less  artificial  in  their  structure  !  how  much  more  noble  and 
“  universal  in  their  aim  I  and  therefore  how  much  more  abiding 
“  in  their  influence.” 

Thus  Thackeray  was  a  preacher.  He  was  not  the  first  of 
English  novelists,  although  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  a 
finer  novel  than  Ilcunj  Esmond ;  but  in  the  highest  sense,  he  was 
the  first  of  English  satirists,  lie  painted  manners,  and  how  can 
a  man  truly  paint  manners  without  being  a  satirist  ?  But  Mr. 
Thackeray  is  not  merely  ill-natured — he  is  not  misanthropical — 
he  is  not  a  mere  cynic — he  has  that  which  the  true  satirist  will 
always  |K)sscss,  reality — and  this  love  of  reality,  therefore,  brciHls 
an  intolerance  of  hollowness  of  every  kind,  and  all  mere  sham- 
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ming  and  seeming;  Hence  nearly  all  the  works  of  ^[r.  Thackemy 
seem  to  bo  contained  in  liia  Rook  of  Snobs,  He  was  con¬ 
stantly  indignant  at,  and  perpetually  rebuking,  that  tendency 
in  society  to  laccpier,  rouge,  lace,  French  polish,  and  false  out¬ 
sides.  From  all  his  works  there  is  no  more  constant  lesson  than 
this  : — Why  all  this  seeming  and  sham  ?  t),  bretlircn  and  sisters, 
let  us  be  real ! 

He  was  a  satirist.  We  are  not  fond  of  the  satirist  in  gene¬ 
ral,  but  what  is  the  satirist  if  he  be  not  unusually  and  especially 
enamoured  of  reality  ?  Yes ;  it  is  so  with  the  worst  of  them,  as 
of  course  we  know  it  is  so  with  the  best.  Wo  would  instance 
the  satirist  in  dark  and  godless  times,  when  all  things  were  sunk 
and  immersed  in  vice  and  sin,  as  an  illustration  of  that  base  of 
truth  we  call  conscience  in  the  character  of  man — an  intense 
appreciation  of  reality — a  burnings  ])anting  thirst  for  reality. 
Voltaire  is  no  favourite  of  ours.  We  scarcely  know  another 
.  literary  creature  so  utterly  hateful,  but  let  us  bo  just  to  him ;  a 
very  gifted  nature  in  a  very  bad  and  very  discre})ant  world,  a 
world  wholly  out  of  joint — is  likely  to  be  struck  with  the  grand 
scale  of  the  ineoherencies  of  things ;  and  if  it  have  an  esentially 
musical  and  harmonious  soul,  is  very  likely  to  express  itself  in 
tones  of  painful  acrimony.  Some  satirists  have  lost  the  harmony 
of  their  own  being — have  lost  so  to  speak,  the  tuning-fork. 
They  have  also  possessed  a  nature  able  indeed  to  feel  the  discord 
and  the  jar,'  but  at  last,  their  own  words  have  only  become  a  set 
of  discords,  along  which  the  listener  was  able  to  catch  what  the 
owner  was  not  able  to  distinguish,  the  fine  minor  running  along 
in  pathos  and  in  tears,  proclaiming  some  original  unity,  hinting 
and  justifying  the  expectiition  of  the  divine  unity  and  reality  of 
all  things,  moral  not  less  than  material,  although  it  was  all 
lost  and  shut  away  from  the  sense  of  the  uttercr  and  the 
satirist.  There  is  nothing  more  affecting  than  the  fine  tones  of 
pathos  running  through  the  lines  of  most  great  satirists. 

And  now  that  the  preacher  is  dead,  perhaps  we  may  even 
more  thonghtfully  than  ever  enquire  what  is  it  he  has  said  to  us, 
and  how  he  has  said  it?  We  have  never  been  able  to  regard 
him  as  a  very  amusing  preacher ;  certainly  not,  in  his  great 
fictions,  there  is  altogether  too  serious,  far  too  serious  a  j)uqK)se 
running  right  through  for  that.  He  does  not  riot  in  fun  and 
caricature  like  his  great  compeer  Dickens,  who  overflows  with 
mere  drollery,  and  seems  so  much  charmc'd  with  his  owm  fancies 
and  volitions,  that  he  never  attempts  to  delineate  a  real  world. 
He  is  the  caricaturist  rather  than  the  satirist.  Truly,  he  has  wit, 
humour,  and  a  great  ])lace  all  his  own.  It  has  ])ecn  well  said  lie 
has  the  ^‘keenest  eye  for  oddity  that  ever  perhaps  hn^ked  out  eu 
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this  odd  world.  To  him  the  street-pump  has  a  rakish  aspect,  and 
he  reads  a  man’s  character  in  the  way  he  wears  his  hut.”  We 
are  not  about  to  make  any  comparison.  They  are  difierent ; 
but,  it  will  not  be  doubted  that  Thackeray  is  the  great  painter  of 
the  manners  of  our  times,  as  he  is  the  most  bold  and  faithful 
preacher  at  the  sins  and  the  follies  of  them.  Hut  he  is  the  painter 
of  human  nature  not  less  than  of  manners.  You  do  not  advance 
far  into  a  page,  before  you  find  those  subtle,  wondroiis  little 
sentences  so  clear  in  their  moral  anatomy,  resolutely  and  tirmlv 
laying  the  finger  on  the  pulse,  and  compelling  you  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  it  is  a  physician  quite  conversant  w  ith  your  case  who 
is  examining  you.  Ilis  volumes  abound,  like  the  writings  of 
our  greatest  poets,  in  axioms,  sentences  you  draw  your  pencil 
under,  and  of  which  you  say — “  Yes,  that  is  true ;  true  of  human 
nature,  not  only  in  this  instance,  but  of  every  instance — not 
onlv  for  this  time,  but  for  all  time:”  You  notice  that  you  do 
not  this  with  Dickens.  He  diffuses  his  moralities  and  descrip¬ 
tions.  You  cannot  mark  with  your  pencil,  and  say,  “  there  is 
the  jKiint  of  it  all.”  The  genius  of  Thackeray,  on  the  contrary, 
is  compression,  and  there  all  highest  power  tells.  Then  wdiat  a 
style  he  had  I  How  clear,  how  forcible,  how  artless,  how  sim¬ 
ple  !  What  dignity  and  strength,  what  tenderness  and  beauty — 
and  all  the  mere  result  of  that  perfect  education  the  effortless 
putting  down  the  feeling  and  the  perception  of  the  moment ! 
Of  course,  he  also  wrote  much,  it  would  seem,  as  most  of  these 
novelists  of  our  day  have  written,  against  space — because  so 
much  had  to  be  done.  But  of  the  serial  novelists,  none  is  less 
open  to  condemnation  ujK)n  this  score  than  he.  lie  has  created 
mitators.  But  it  is  an  infinitely  difficult  thing  to  imitate 
Thackeray,  for  it  almost  supjx^ses  the  possession  of  his  qualities 
— his  wisdom,  his  strength,  his  reality. 

Here  are  a  few’  of  those  things  which  arc  strewn,  plentiful  as 
blackberries  in  hedgt's  in  autumn,  over  Mr.  Thackeray’s  works 
— reflecting  the  many  coloured  moods  of  pathos,  siitirc,  percep¬ 
tion  and  knowledge. 

THACKERIANA. 

Kindness  is  very  indigestible, — ‘‘  It  disagrees  with  very  proud 
“  stomachs.  I  wonder  w  as  that  traveller  w’ho  fell  among  the 
“  tliieves,  grateful  afterwards  to  the  Samaritan  who  resciunl 
“  him  ?  He  gave  money  certainly,  but  he  did’nt  miss  it.  The 
“  religious  opinions  of  Samaritans  are  lamentably  heterodox. 

“  O*  bnither  !  may  W’e  help  the  fallen  still,  though  they  never 
“  jMiy  us,  and  may  w’e  lend  without  exacting  the  usury  of 
gratitude !  ” 

Kecfdng  a  Boarding  House, — “  I  never  kept  a  boarding  house, 
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*  but  I  am  sure  there  must  be  many  ])ainfiil  duties  attendant  on 

*  that  profession.  What  can  you  do  if  a  lady  or  gentleman 
‘  doi'S^nt  pay  his  bill  ?  Turn  him  or  her  out  ?  Perhaps  the 
‘  very  thing  that  lad}^  or  gentleman  would  desire.  They  go. 

*  You  do  not  like  to  have  a  row  in  a  boarding  house,  any  more 
‘  than  you  would  like  to  have  a  party  with  scarlet  fever  in  your 

*  best  bedix)om.  The  scarlet  fever  party  stays,  and  the  other 
‘  boarders  go  away. 

Canine  Characters. — “  Any  one  who  has  kept  a  house-dog  in 
‘  London,  which  licks  your  boots  and  your  platter,  and  fawns 
‘  for  the  bones  in  your  dish,  knows  how  the  animal  barks  and 
‘  flies  at  the  poor  who  come  to  the  door.  The  Twysdens,  father 
^  and  son,  were  of  this  canine  species :  and  there  are  vast  packs 
‘  of  such  dogs  here  and  elsewhere. 

Circa  ms  fances  and  Character. — ‘‘  She  is  not  changwl.  She  is 
‘  the  same  lady  who  once  was  a  governess,  and  no  colder  and 

*  no  wanner  since  then.  But  you  see  her  prosj)erity  has  brouglit 

*  virtues  into  evidence,  which  people  did  not  perceive  when  she 

*  was  }X)or.  Could  people  see  Cinderella's  beauty  when  she  was 

*  in  rags  by  the  tire,  or  until  she  stepped  out  of  her  fairy  coach 
‘  in  her  diamonds  ?  How  are  you  to  recognise  a  diamond  in  n 
‘  dust  hole  ?  Only  very  clever  eyes  can  do  that ;  whereas,  a 

*  lady,  in  a  fairy  coach  and  eight,  ntiturally  creates  a  sensation ; 
‘  and  enraptured  princes  come  and  beg  to  have  the  honour  of 
‘  dancing  with  her." 

Good  Manners  and  Seeming. — ‘‘  But  as  for  frankness  and  cor- 
‘  diality,  my  good  friend,  acce})t  from  a  lady  what  she  can 

*  give  you — good  manners,  pleasant  talk,  and  decent  atten- 
tion. 

The  Memorg  of  Past  Griefs. — **  Many  a  heart  would  Ix^ 
‘  liardencd  but  for  the  memory  of  past  griefs  ;  wlien  eyes,  now 
averted,  perhaps,  were  full  of  sympathy,  and  hands,  now  cold, 

‘  were  eager  to  soothe  and  succour. 

Take  Care. — “  The  pavement  of  life  is  strewed  with  orange- 
peel,  and  who  has  not  slipped  on  the  Hags  Y 
A  real  Difficult y. — “  You  can  learn  a  language,  you  can 
‘  master  a  science  ;  I  have  heard  of  an  old  square  toes  of  sixty 
‘  who  learned,  by  study  and  intense  application,  very  satis- 
‘  factorily  to  dance ;  but  can  you,  by  taking  thought,  add  to 
‘  your  moral  stature  ? 

Comciener. — ‘‘  I  don't  say  a  snoring  neiglibour  is  pleasjint, 

*  but  what  a  bedfellow  is  a  "bad  conscience  !  A  j)roH|)erou8  man 
‘  ought  to  have  followers  ;  if  he  has  none,  he  has  a  hard  heart. 

‘  All,  yes,  doctor  !  conscience  will  sometinu's  let  a  gentleman 
‘  dose ;  but  after  discovery  has  come,  and  opiened  your  curtains, 
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“  and  Raid,  ‘Yon  desired  to  be  called  early!’  there’s  little 
“  in  trying  to  sleep  much. 

Adversity. — “  She  is  a  great  schoolmistress,  as  many  a  poor 
“  fellow  knows,  that  hath  held  his  hand  out  to  her  ferule,  and 
“  whimpered  over  his  lesson  before  her  awful  chair. 

A  tittle  Sermon  on  Roche foncault, — “  Jack  and  Tolu,  born  of 
“  the  satne  family  and  to  the  same  fortune,  live  very  cordial Iv 
“  together,  not  until  Jack  is  ruined  when  Tom  deserts  him,  hut 
“  until  Tom  makes  a  sudden  rise  in  prosperity,  which  Jack  can’t 
“  forgive;  Ten  times  to  one  ’tis  the  unprosperous  man  that  is 
“  angry*  not  the  other  who  is  in  fault. 

Esmond  at  hi^  Mother* h  Grace.— Esmond  came  to  this  spot 
“  one  sunny  evening  of  spring,  and  saw  amidst  a  tliousand 
“  black  crosses,  casting  their  shadows  across  the  grassy  mounds, 
“  that  particular  one  which  marked  his  mother’s  resting-place. 
“  Many  more  of  those  poor  creatures  that  lay  there  had  a(lo})tcd 
“  that  same  name,  with  which  sorrow  had  rebaptised  her,  and 
“  which  fondly  seemed  to  hint  their  individual  story  of  love  and 
“  grief.  lie  fancied  her,  in  tears  and  darkness,  kneeling  at  the 
“  foot  of  her  cross,  under  which  her  cares  were  buried.  Surclv 
“  he  knelt  down,  and  said  his  own  prayer  there,  not  in  sorrow 
“  so  much  as  in  awe  (for  even  his  memory  had  no  recollection  of 
“  her),  and  in  pity  for  the  pangs  which  the  gentle  soul  in  life 
“  l)een  made  to  suffer.  To  this  cross  she  brought  them  ;  for  the 
“  heavenly  bridegroom  she  exchanged  the  husband  who  had 
“  wooed  her,  the  traitor  wlio  had  left  her.  A  thousand  such 
“  hillocks  lay  round  al>out,  the  gentle  daisies  springing  out  of 
“  the  grass  over  them,  and  each  bearing  its  cross  and  rcqniescaf. 
“  A  nun  veiled  in  black,  was  kneeling  hard  by,  at  a  sleeping 
“  sister’s  bedside  (so  fresh  made,  that  the  spring  had  scarce  had 
“  time  to  spin  a  coverlid  for  it)  ;  beyond  the  cemetery  walls 
“  you  had  glimpses  of  life  and  the  world*  and  the  spires  and 
“  gables  of  the  city.  A  bird  came  down  from  a  roof  opposite, 
“  and  lit  first  on  a  cross,  and  then  on  the  grass  below  it,  whence 
“  it  flew  away  presenth^  with  a  leaf  in  its  mouth.  Then  came 
“  a  sound  as  of  chanting,  from  the  chapel  of  the  Sisters  hard 
“  by :  others  had  long  since  filled  the  place,  which  poor  !Marv 
“  Magdeleine  once  had  there,  were  kneeling  at  the  same  stall, 
“  and  hearing  the  same  hjTiins  and  ])rayers  in  which  her 
“  stricken  heart  had  found  consolation,  flight  she  sleep  in  peace 
“  — might  she  sleep  in  })eace — and  We,  too,  when  our  struggles 
“and  puns  are  over!  Ihit  the  earth  is  the  Lord’s,  as  the 
“  heaven  is  ;  we  arealike  His  creatures  here  and  yonder.  1  took 
“  a  little  flower  ofi’the  hillock,  and  kisse^l  it,  and"  went  my  way 
“  like  the  bird  that  had  just  lighted  on  the  cross  by  me,  back 
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into  the  world  a«^ain.  Silent  receptacle  of  death !  Tranquil 
“  depth  of  calm,  out  of  reach  of  tempest  and  trouble  !  I  felt  as 
one  who  had  been  walking  below  the  sea,  and  treading  amidst 
“  the  bones  of  shipwrecks. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough, — “  lie  performed  a  treason,  or  a 
court  bow  ;  ho  told  a  falsehood  as  black  as  Styx,  as  easily  as 
“  he  paid  a  compliment  or  spoke  about  the  weather.  He  took  a 
“  mistress,  or  left  her ;  he  betrayed  his  benefactor,  and  supjK)rted 
‘‘  him,  or  would  have  murdered  him,  with  the  same  calmness 
“  always,  and  having  no  more  remorse  than  Clotho,  when  she 
“  wetivos  the  thread,  or  Lachesis,  when  she  cuts  it.  l*erha])s 
“  he  could  not  have  been  the  great  man  he  was,  had  he  had  a 
“  heart  either  for  love  or  hatred,  or  j)ity  or  fear,  or  regret  or 
“  remorse.  He  achieved  the  highest  dewl  of  daring,  or  deepest 
“  calculation  of  thought,  as  he  performed  the  very  meanest  ac- 
‘‘  tion  of  which  a  man  is  capable  ;  told  a  lie,  or  (^heated  a  fond 
“  woman,  or  roblKnl  a  poor  beggar  of  a  hallpt'iiny,  with  a  like 
awful  serenity  and  equal  capacity  of  the  highest  and  lowest 
“  acts  of  our  nature.  Not  that  he  had  no  tears  ;  he  could  always 
“  order  up  this  reserve  at  the  proper  moment  to  battle  ;  he 
“  could  draw  upon  tears  or  smiles  alike,  and  whenever  nei'd 
‘‘  was,  for  using  this  cheap  coin.  He  would  cringe  to  a  shoe- 
‘‘  black,  as  he  would  flatter  u  minister  or  a  monarch ;  be 
“  haughty,  be  humble,  threaten,  rejK'iit,  weep,  grasp  your  hand,  or 
**  stab  you  whenever  he  saw  ocoasion.  Hut  yet  those  of  the  army 
who  knew  him  best,  and  had  s uttered  most  from  him,  adm in'll 
“  him  most  of  all ;  and  as  he  rode  along  the  lines  to  Ixittle,  or 
‘‘  galloped  up  in  the  nick  of  time  to  abattalion  reeling  from  before 
“  the  cnemy^s  charge  or  shot,  the  fainting  men  and  otlicers  got 
“  new  courage  as  they  saw  the  splendid  calm  of  his  face,  and 
‘‘  felt  that  his  will  made  them  irresistible. 

Me  mar g,  —  “  And  so  the  Sylvester  night  passed  away 
“  the  family  parted  long  before  midnight.  Lady  Castle woixl, 
“  remembering,  no  doubt,  former  New-years^  Eves,  when 
“  healths  were  drunk,  and  laughter  went  round  in  the  company 
‘‘  of  him  to  whom  years,  past,  and  present,  and  future,  were  to 
be  as  one ;  and  so  cared  not  to  sit  with  her  children,  and  hear 
‘‘  the  cathedral  bells  ringing  the  birth  of  the  year,  17dd, 
‘‘  Esmond  hoard  the  chimes  as  he  sat  in  his  own  chamber, 
“  ruminating  by  the  blazing  tiro  there,  and  listened  to  the  last 
“  notes  of  them,  looking  out  from  his  window  towards  the  city, 
“  and  the  great  grey  towers  of  the  cathedral  lying  under  the 
“  frosty  sky,  with  the  keen  stars  shining  above. 

The  Uses  of  Adversity, — ‘‘  No  one  knows  how  good  the  world 
“  is,  till  grief  comes  to  try  us. 
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Parting  and  Forgetting, — What  faithful  heart  can  do  these  ? 
“  Our  great  thoughts,  our  great  affections,  tho  truths  of  onr 
“  life,  never  leave  us.  Surely  they  cannot  separate  from  our 
“  consciousness ;  shall  follow  it  whithersoever  that  shall  go ; 
“  and  are  in  their  nature  divine  and  innnortal. 

Lore  and  Pride, — ‘‘  Friends  and  children  of  our  race,  who 
“  come  aftcT  me,  in  which  way  will  you  bear  your  trials  ?  I 
**  know  one  that  prays  God  will  give  you  love  rather  than  pride, 
“  and  that  the  Eye-all-seeing  will  find  you  in  the  humble  place. 
“  Not  that  we  should  judge  proud  spirits  otherwise  than  charit- 
“  ably.  ’Tis  nature  hath  fashioned  some  for  ambition  and 
“  dominion,  as  it  hath  formed  others  for  obedience,  and  gentle 
“  submission.  The  leopard  follows  his  nature  as  the  lamb  does, 
“  and  acts  after  leopard  law ;  slie  can  neither  help  her  beauty, 
“  nor  her  courage,  nor  her  cruelty,  nor  a  single  spot  on  her 
“  shining  coat,  nor  the  conquering  spirit  which  impels  her,  nor 
“  tho  shot  which  brings  her  down. 

The  Parvenu  in  Knowledge, — “  This  assurance  is  not  at  all 
“  uncommon  with  your  parvenu.  Proud  of  his  newly-acquired 
“  knowletlge  of  the  art  of  exhausting  tho  contents  of  an  egg, 
“  tho  well-known  little  boy  of  the  apologue  rushed  to  inqiart  his 
“  knowledge  to  his  grandmother,  wlio  had  beem  for  many  years 
“  familiar  with  the  pro(*.ess  which  the  child  had  just  discovered. 
“  Which  of  us  has  not  met  with  some  such  instructors?  1  know 
“  men  who  would  be  ready  to  step  forward  and  teach  Taglioiii 
“  how  to  dance,  Tom  Sayers  how  to  box,  or  the  Chevalier 
“  llayard  how  to  be  a  gentleman.  We  most  of  us  know  such 
“  men,  and  undergo,  from  time  to  time,  the  ineffable  Ixuiefit  of 
‘‘  their  pitronage. 

Success  in  Life. — “  I  may  have  as  good  brains  as  llickerton, 
“  for  example,  but  I  am  not  so  bumptious  as  he  is.  By  claiming 
“  the  first  ])lace  wherever  he  goes,  he  gets  it  very  often.  My 
“  d('ar  friends,  don’t  vou  see  how  nuKlest  I  am  ? 

Marriage, — “  And  so  the  words  are  spoken,  and  tlic  indis- 
“  soluble  knot  is  tied.  Amen  !  For  better,  for  worse,  for  good 
“  days  or  evil,  love  each  other,  cling  to  each  other,  dear  friends. 
“  Fulfil  your  course,  and  accomplish  your  life’s  toil.  In  sorrow, 
**  SiK)the  each  other ;  in  illness,  watch  and  tend.  ChecT,  1‘ond 
“  \idfc,  the  huslxiud’s  struggle  ;  lighten  his  gloomy  hours  with 
“  your  tender  smiles,  and  gladden  his  home  with  your  love. 
“  HusIkiiuI,  father,  whatsoever  your  lot,  bo  your  heart  pure, 
“  vour  life  honwt.  For  the  Siike  of  those  who  bear  your  name, 
“  let  no  Ixid  action  sullv  it.  As  vou  look  at  those  innocent 
“  faces,  which  ever  tenderlv  greet  vou,  be  vours,  too,  iniKK'ent, 
“  and  your  conscience  without  reproach.  As  the  young  people 
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**  kneel  before  the  altar  railing,  some  such  thoughts  as  these 
“  pass  through  a  friend’s  mind  who  witnesses  the  ceremony  of 
**  their  marriage.  Is  not  all  we  hear  in  that  place  meant  to 
“  api)ly  to  ourselves,  and  to  be  carried  away  for  everyday  cogi- 
**  tation  P 

Great  Hearts — Great  Intellects, — “  P —  says.  Heaven  has 
**  given  Mrs.  Brandon  such  a  great  heart,  that  slie  must  have  a 
“  go(xl  intellect. 

Children. — “  ‘  You  don’t  disguise  your  likes  or  dislikes, 
“  Philip,’  says,  or  rather  groans,  the  safe  man,  the  sound  man, 
“  the  prosperous  man,  the  lucky  man,  the  miserable  man.  For 
**  years  and  years  he  has  known  that  his  boy’s  lieart  has  revoltixl 
“  from  him,  and  detested  him,  and  gone  from  liim ;  and  with 
‘‘  shame,  and  remorse,  and  sickening  feeling,  ho  lies  awake  in 
‘‘  the  night-watches,  and  thinks  how  he  is  alone — alone  in  the 
‘‘  world.  Ah !  love  your  parents,  young  ones !  O  Father 
**  Bcneticcnt !  Strengthen  our  hearts ;  strengthen  and  purify 
‘‘  them,  so  that  we  may  not  have  to  blush  before  our  children ! 
The  Her,  Mr.  Hunt, — ‘‘  She  would  invent  a  thousand  funny 
little  pleas  and  excuses  for  her  1‘aults  of  writing.  With  all 
‘‘  the  blunders  of  spelling,  her  little  letters  had  a  pathos  which 
somehow  brought  tears  into  the  eyes.  The  llev.  Mr.  Hunt 
“  believed  himself  to  bo  this  woman’s  superior.  He  tliought 
“  his  university  education  gave  him  a  claim  upon  her  resjxjct, 
‘‘  and  draped  himself  and  swaggered  before  her  and  others  in 
liis  dingy  college  gown.  He  had  paraded  his  Master  of  Arts 
“  degree  in  many  thousand  tavern  j)arlours,  where  his  Grei>k 
“  and  learning  had  got  him  a  kind  of  respect.  He  patronized 
‘‘  landlords,  and  strutted  by  hostesses’  bars  with  a  vinous  leer  or 
‘‘  a  tipsy  solemnity.  He  must  have  been  very  far  gone  and 
“  debased  indeed,  when  he  could  still  tliink  that  he  was  any  living 
‘‘  man’s  better ; — he,  who  ought  to  have  waited  on  the  waiters, 
“  and  blacked  boots’s  own  shoes.  When  he  hiul  reached  a  certain 
**  stage  of  liquor,  he  commonly  began  to  brag  alx)ut  the  Uni- 
‘‘  versity,  and  recite  the  titles  of  his  friends  of  early  days. 
“  Never  was  kicking  more  righteously  administered,  than  that 
which  l^hilip  once  bestowed  on  this  miscreant.  The  fellow 
took  to  the  gutter  as  naturally  as  to  his  bed,  Firmiii  used  to 
‘‘  say,  and  vowed  that  the  washing  there  was  a  novelty  which 
“  did  him  good.” 

We  must  not  suppose  that  we  do  not  need  Mr.  Thackeray’s 
sermons — that  we  are  the  good  ]K'ople  and  all  the  rest  are  very 
naughty.  We  know  that  is  what  we  think  when  wo  go  to 
church  and  chaj)el ;  good  people  we  know  like  to  hear  sinners 
spoken  to  sharply — vice  and  immorality,  and  infidelity,  and  all 
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that  sort  of  thing ;  but  then  you  know,  my  dear  Mrs.  Texty,  wo 
are  not  vicious,  or  immoral,  or  infidel,  by  no  means.  But  if  tho 
|)arson  happens  somehow  to  slip  into  the  secret  sin  of  tho 
li(‘arer — -a  sin  piThaps  not  to  be  called  vicious,  immoral,  or  scep¬ 
tical,  don^t  we  know  that  we  always  take  our  revenge  by  won¬ 
dering  whether  he  meant  to  be  personal — whether  anybody  had 
talked  to  him  al)out  us,  or  by  indignantly  expressing  our  disiip- 
probation  of  all  mere  moral  preaching. 

Does  the  reader  know  Thackeray’s  Book  of  Snobs  ?  If  wo 
were  rich,  how  glad  should  we  bo  to  circulate  it  by  some  tens 
of  thousands,  in  circles  where,  it  might  be  hoped,  it  would  have 
a  beneficial  influence.  We  admit  it,  we  feel  constantly  some 
invisible  spirit  plucking  at  us,  and  saying,  ‘‘  Why  art  thou  not 
a  snob  y*’  We  aro  sometimes  com|)elled  to  confass  we  are  a 
snob.  We  never  could  lesist  a  folding  of  awe  if  a  person  of 
title  8jx)ko  to  us — we  worship  the  aristo(?racy — we  like  kindness 
fnnu  all  jKH)plc,  but  kindness  from  a  very  rich  man,  a  million¬ 
aire  for  instance,  we  fix'!  it  to  he  <iuito  a  different  and  more 
acceptable  thing  than  from  plain  unmonied  goodness.  Respect¬ 
ability  is  also  very  charming  to  us — we  admire  goodness — but 
gO(Klnes8  distinguished  and  made  respectable,  is  an  object  of 
veneration.  We  are  afraid  we  too  are  very  often  benevolent,  not 
lHH*ause  we  care  much  about  it,  but  because  the  fashion  runs 
that  way,  and  we  must  go  with  the  tide.  Ah !  we  fear,  we 
greatly  fear,  w'c  are  all  infected  by  it.  Snobbism  is  like  small¬ 
pox.  Wo  mast  take  it  in  one  form  or  the  otlier.  We  may 
liavo  it  very  mildly — not  be  |K)sitively  i)ock-marked  wdth  it — 
but  now"-a-dav8  to  be  free  from  snobbism  alto{>ether  is  about  as 
rare  as  to  get  through  infancy^  without  the  diseases  of  infancy. 
Money  has  always  bien  not  only  a  means  of  good,  but  a  great 
t‘vil  t<H);  but  the  curse  of  money  now^-a-days  is,  it  has  been 
]>oured  so  lavishly  abiH)ad,  that  ithas  created  new  moral  distinc¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Thackeray  was  w^antcsl ;  why  to  wdiat  a  pitch  have 
we  been  brought !  AVhat  is  rexj^ectability  ^  Ah  !  w  c  have 
dodged  the  word  up  to  its  et^nnology  indeed.  Is  it  that  which 
w  ill  Ix'ar  hwking  at  ?  It  w’ould  seem  so.  AVill  what  w  e  cidl 
resjKxtability  binir  looking  at  usually  ?  It  is  to  be  thought  not, 
’fhe  question  was  asked  once  in  a  court  of  hnv  u|>on  a  most 
famous  trial — “  Respectable  f  Why  did  you  call  him  resjKxt- 
able  i'”  “  Why,  my  Lord,  he  kept  a  gig.’’  Yes — respectable ; 

what  then  if  he  kept  a  carriage,  if  he  kcj)t  a  footman,  if  ho 
kept  a  g(XKl  table,  go(Kl  wdnes,  above  all,  if  he  kept  a  gocsl  ac¬ 
count  at  his  banker’s  ?  Well,  it  is  to  be  sup|)osed  that  all  this 
will  bear  looking  at,  and  therefore  is  res|>ectable.  Resj)ectablc ! 
What,  that  w’hich  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now’  is,  but 
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lets  the  life  to  come  shift  for  itself  ‘f  “  Suthcieut  tor  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof/^  In  fact,  we  are  afraid  we  cannot  very  well 
reverence  genius  or  goodness  for  tlieir  own  sakes  now-a-days. 
We  reverence  power-r-tlie  whole  kingdom  is  a  gri'at  share¬ 
broker's  counting-house — a  vast  limited  liability  agency  otlice — 
we  seem  to  be  delightedly  tickling  ourselves  with  our  great 
bubble  coinpanios,  by  which  wx  very  plainly  sec  that  virtue  and 
industry  will  presently  have  no  chance  at  all — labour  be  com- 

!)letely  pushed  out  of  the  market,  and  gambling  in  the  great 
liddlesex  Railway  Farms  and  Hotels  be  the  only  chance,  for 
life  ~  wdiilc  we  go  on  rearing  our  huge  sujH'rstructure  of 
paper,  and  tilling  our  bank- vaults  full  of  gold,  as  if  promissory 
notes  and  gold  constituted,  in  any  sense,  real  national  wealth. 
This  is  the  stute  of  things  which  has  created  that  modern  ani¬ 
mal,  the  snob.  Ho  is  born  of  what  wx'  call  ‘  Respectabilitv 
that  is,  the  sunshine  of  luodern  society — gigoeracy,  or  call  it 
what  you  wall.  Have  you  ever  read  our  authors  Adreu fares  of 
Mr.  Samuel  I'it marsh,  and  the  Great  Jroygartu  Diamond  ?  and 
have  you  eycr  read  Tlmmas  Carlyle’s  Diamond  Necklaee  Tho 
former  is  but  the  same  lesson  as  that  previously  taught  by  tho 
latter,  and  both  alike  are  the  satire  of  that  grim  ghost,  most 
fearful  of  all  ghosts,  haunting  tho  age  in  w’hich  w’^o  live — respect¬ 
ability.  Even  Mr.  Helps,  the  Clerk  of  the  IVivy  Council,  has 
said  “  the  Appc^^^'i^iices  for  w  hich  we  live,  are  as  fearlul  to  us, 
and  as  inexorable  as  were  the  Fates  to  the  ancient  Greeks.” 
Thus  it  is,  by  banter  and  irony,  that  this  great  wa  iter  seeks 


to  kill  our  social  vices. — seeks 


to  laugh 


them  out  of  counten¬ 


ance  ;  but  I  think  there  is  a  far  deeper  spring  in  his  wTitings 
than  this.  No  man  will  attach  us  to  him  simply  because  he 
trounces  us  w'oU  for  our  faults.  We  may  fear  him  for  that,  but 
it  is  because  w  e  perceive  there  is  reality  in  him — there  is  mean¬ 
ing,  and  truth,  and  tenderness  in  him  ;  it  is  for  those,  w^e  rc'peat, 
that  we  love  him.  We  do  not  much  prize  tho  preacher  who 
only  brings  out  the  hard  lines  of  human  disagroeablonesa,  who 
has  powder  to  snarl  and  to  sneer ;  w^e  may  laugh  at  him  for  a 
moment,  but  wo  turn  away  very  grieffully  from  him,  as  w"c  do 
from  every  teacher  wdio  does  not  give  to  us  some  legitimate 
occasion  to  think  Ix'tter  of  the  W'Orld  and  of  our  fellow'- 
men,  and  the  moral  system  beneath  w'hich  we  are  placed. 
No,  we  don’t  care  much  for  that  kind  of  satire  wdiich  deals 
only  with  circumstance — with  a  mere  scene-shifting — no,  in¬ 
deed  ;  the  circumstances  arc  bad,  and  the  world  beyond  a 
doubt  has  scoundrels  in  it ;  but  beneath  all  that  what  a  soul 
there  is  !  The  satirist  only  pleases  us  when  he  brings  that  out. 
We  may  all  feel  the  discords,  the  disharmonies  of  things ;  but 
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the  master  soul  is  he  who  can  take  them  all  up  and  bring  them' 
out  in  a  fine  strain  of  sphere  music — throw  into  the  distance 
the  darker  shades  and  give  the  divine  colour  to  things.  lias 
Thackeray  done  all  this  Y  We  even  fear  he  has  not — the  satirist 
has  rarely  done  this ;  but  we  would  remind  our  reader  what 
masters  of  pathos,  and  who  at  the  siime  time  were  masters  of 
wit,  have  done.  Marvellous  occasionally  Pope  was  ;  and  the 
pathos  would  have  been  even  more  tender,  but  that  the  sensi¬ 
bility  was  constantly  shivering  before  the  fear  of  the  satire — a 
frequent  fear  of  the  best  of  these  tender  and  real,  but  strong, 
people.  Knowing  their  own  reality,  they  dread  lest  they  shoiihl 
expose  themselves  to  the  rough  winds  of  speech  from  some 
coarse  unfeeling  censor.  We  constantly  see  this  in  Thackeray  ; 
he  banters  with  others,  he  banters  with  himself.  We  know 
that  in  reality  he  is  feeling  all  the  time. 

*•  Thoughts  which  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears” 


overflow  him.  lie  is  not  ashamed  of  them ;  but  he  doubts  if 
you  know  them  well  enough  to  honour  them,  or  him  ;  so  he  simu¬ 
lates,  and  walks  along  masked  behind  a  merry  gear.  We  only 
know  the  feeling  by  the  accent,  the  whisper,  and  the  sigh. 

Hut  there  are  morbid  lights  in  Mr.  Thackeray’s  paintings, 
lie  was  very  fond  of  referring,  in  many  passages  in  his  works,  to 
the  room  of  the  skeleton, — very-  strikingly  in  the  following 
passage : 

WHERE  1)0  YOU  KEEP  YOUR  SKELETON  ? 

The  writer  of  these  veracious  [pages  was  once  walking  through  a 
splendid  English  pidaco,  stiinding  amidst  parks  and  gardens,  than  wliich 
none  more  magnificent  has  been  since  the  days  of  Aladdin,  in  company 
with  a  melancholy  friend,  who  viewed  all  things  darkly  through  his 
gloomy  eyes.  The  housekeeper,  pattering  on  before  us  from  chamber 
to  chamber,  was  expatiating  upon  the  magnificence  of  this  picture  ;  the 
beauty  of  that  statue ;  the  marvellous  richness  of  these  hangings  and 
carpets;  the  admirable  likeness  of  the  late  Manpiis  by  Sir  Thomas;  of 
his  father,  the  fifth  Karl,  by  Sir  Joshua,  and  so  on  ;  when,  in  the  very 
richest  room  of  the  whole  castle,  Hicks — such  was  my  melancholy  com- 
jmniou’s  name — stopped  the  cicerone  in  her  prattle,  saying  in  a  hollow 
voice,  “  And  now,  madam,  will  you  show  us  the  closet  where  the  skeleton 
is  !  The  sciu*ed  functionary  paused  in  the  midst  of  her  harangue ;  that 
article  was  not  inserted  in  the  catalogue  which  she  daily  utters  to  visitors 
for  their  half-crown.  Hicks’s  question  brought  a  darkness  down  upon 
the  hall  where  we  were  standing.  We  did  not  see  the  room  :  and  yet  I 
have  no  doubt  there  is  such  an  one  ;  and  ever  after,  when  1  have  thought 
of  the  splendid  castle  towering  in  the  midst  of  shady  trees,  under  which 
the  dappled  deer  are  browsing ;  of  the  terraces  gleaming  with  statues, 
and  bright  with  u  hundred  thousand  flowers  ;  of  the  bridges  and  shining 


fountains  and  rivers  wherein  the  castle  windows  reflect  their  festive 
gleams,  when  the  halls  are  filled  with  happy  feasters,  and  over  the 
darkling  woods  comes  the  sound  of  music ; — always,  1  say,  when  1  think 
of  Ciistle  Bluebeard : — it  is  to  think  of  that  dark  little  closet,  which  I 
know  is  there,  and  which  the  lordly  owner  opens  shuddering — after 
midnight — when  he  is  sleepless  and  must  go  unlock  it,  when  the  palace 
is  hushed,  when  beauties  are  sleeping  around  him  unconscious,  and 
revellers  are  at  rest.  0  Mrs.  Housekeeper :  all  the  other  keys  hast  thou ; 
but  that  key  thou  hast  not ! 

Have  we  not  all  such  closets,  my  jolly  friend,  as  well  as  the  noble 
Marquis  of  Carabas  ?  At  night,  when  all  the  house  is  asleep  but  you, 
don’t  you  get  up  and  peep  into  yours  ?  When  you  in  your  turn  are 
slumbering,  up  gets  Mrs.  Brown  from  your  side,  steals  down  stairs  like 
Amina  to  her  ghoul,  clicks  open  the  secret  door,  and  looks  into  her  dark 
depository.  l)id  she  tell  you  of  that  little  affair  with  Smith  long  before 
she  knew  you  ?  Psha  !  who  knows  any  one  save  himself  alone  ?  Who, 
in  showing  his  house  to  the  closest  and  dearest,  doesn’t  keep  back  the 
key  of  a  closet  or  two  ?  I  think  of  a  lovely  reader  laying  down  the 
page  and  looking  over  at  her  unconscious  husband,  asleep,  perhaps,  after 
dinner.  Yes,  madam,  a  closet  he  hath  :  and  you,  who  pry  into  every¬ 
thing,  shall  never  have  the  key  of  it.  I  think  of  some  honest  Othello 
pausing  over  this  very  sentence  in  a  railroad  carriage,  and  stealthily 
gazing  at  Desdemona  opposite  to  him,  innocently  administering  saiul- 
wiches  to  their  little  boy — I  am  trying  to  turn  off  the  sentence  with  a 
joke,  you  sec — I  feel  it  is  growing  too  dreadful,  too  serious. 

It  must  be  confessed  he  too  often  went  off  in  a  vein  like  the 
following,  on  private  griefs  and  sorrows ; 

Thus,  oh  friendly  readers,  we  see  how  every  man  in  the  world,  has 
his  own  private  griefs  and  business,  by  which  he  is  more  cast  down  or 
occupied  than  by  the  affairs  or  sorrows  of  any  other  person.  While 
Mrs.  Pendeunis  is  disquieting  herself  about  losing  her  son,  and  that 
anxious  hold  she  has  had  of  him,  as  long  as  he  has  remained  in  the 
mother’s  nest,  whence  he  is  about  to  take  flight  into  the  great  world 
beyond — while  the  Alajor’s  great  soul  chafes  and  frets,  inwardly  vexed 
as  he  thinks  what  great  parties  are  going  on  in  London,  and  that  ho 
might  be  sunning  himself  in  the  glances  of  Dukes  and  Duchesses,  but 
for  those  cursed  affairs  which  keep  him  in  a  wretched  little  country  hole 
— while  Pen  is  tossing  between  his  passion  and  a  more;  agreeable  sensa¬ 
tion,  unacknowledged  yet,  but  swaying  him  considerably,  namely,  his 
longing  to  see  the  world — Mr.  Smirke  has  a  private  care  watching  at 
his  bed-side,  and  sitting  behind  him  on  his  pony ;  and  is  no  more 
satisfied  than  the  rest  of  us.  How  lonely  we  are  in  the  world!,  how 
Selfish  and  secret,  everybody  !  You  and  your  wife  have  pressed  the 
I  same  pillow  for  forty  years  and  fancy  yourselves  united. — Psha,  does 

I  she  cry  out  when  you  have  the  gout,  or  do  you  lie  awake  when  she  has 

the  tooth-ache?  Your  artless  daughter,  seemingly  all  innocence  and 
devoted  to  her  mamma  and  her  piano-lesson,  is  thinking  of  neither,  but 
of  the  3’oung  Lieutenant  with  whom  she  danced  at  the  last  ball — the 
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honest  fVank  boy  just  returned  from  school  is  secretly  speculating  upon 
the  money  you  will  give  him,  and  the  debts  he  owes  the  tart-mau. 
The  old  grandmother  crooning  in  the  corner  and  bound  to  another 
world  within  a  few  months,  has  some  business  or  cares  which  arc 
quite  private  and  her  own — very  likely  she  is  thinking  of  titty 
years  back,  and  that  night  w’hen  she  made  such  an  impression,  and 
danced  a  cotillon  with  the  Captain  before  your  father  proposed  for 
her ;  or,  what  a  silly  little  over-rated  creature  your  wife  is,  and  how 
absurdly  you  are  infatuated  about  her — and,  as  for  your  wife — 0  philo- 
sopic  reader,  answer  and  say, — Do  you  tell  her  all  ?  Ah^  sir-^a  dintinct 
unioerse  walks  about  under  your  hat  and  under  mme^all  things  in  nature 
are  different  to  each — the  woman  we  look  at  has  not  the  same  featureSy  the 
dish  we  eat  from  has  not  the  same  taste  to  the  one  and  the  other — you  and 
I  are  hut  a  pair  of  infinite  isolations^  with  some  fellow-islands  a  little  more 
or  less  near  to  us, 

Wo  have  all  of  us  a  human  heart.  Tho  human  heart  is  deeper 
than  tho  outward  show  and  seeming,  deeper  than  the  sin.  Mr. 
Thackeray  says  words  which  bring  up  these  things  more  clearly 
to  tho  inind,  8o  inuch  has  been  said  of  the  inere  cynicism  and 
cold  hardness  of  Thackeray — and  we  fear  wo  have  been  short¬ 
sighted  enough  soinetimes  to  say  it ;  but,  indeed,  this  is  not  the 
result  of  a  thoughtful  reading  of  his  works,  No,  it  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  that,  while  he  paints  no  heroes,  yet  certainly  he  can 
paint  characters  most  thoroughly  and  completely  bad.  lie  can 
also  delineate  true,  beautiful  human  character ;  instance  that 
fine  gentleman.  Colonel  Newcome,  tho  fine  young  man  and  boy 
Clive,  the  admirable  Laura. 

Mr.  Thackeray  has  been  severely  handled  by  some  critics, 
and  it  would  seem  he  has  also  left  an  impression  upon  his 
gentler  readers  that  he  is  unable  to  appreciate  woman — that  tho 
characters  ho  has  drawn  of  woman  are  essentially  lacking  in  the 
liigher  tpialities — tliat  thev  hover  always  over  two  extremes  of 
weakness  or  wickedness — llecky  Sharps  and  Amelias.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  about  this,  by  critics  who  would  vindicate  the 
artistic  and  human  truth  of  Thackeray.  It  should  be  rcmcm- 
hvved  that  there  is  a  very  high  and  g4M)d  sense  in  which  woman¬ 
hood,  in  works  of  fiction,  may  be  said  to  have  little  obvious 
character.  She  influences  the  stream  of  things,  and  circumstances, 
and  life  in  geneml  unobviously.  No  doubt  in  general,  in  life, 
woman’s  character  is  always  more  felt  than  seen.  Shakspcare 
even,  in  the  gallery  of  beautiful  and  wonderful  creations  he  has 
left  us,  is  almost  as  unjust  as  Mr.  Thackeray.  Lot  the  reader 
consider,  it  is  misfortune,  distress,  or  crime  which  gives  to  Shak 
sjxiurc’s  women  their  obviousness ;  such  as  Lady  Macbeth,  Con¬ 
stance,  Beatrice,  Ophelia,  and  Hero.  Women,  no  doubt,  thrown 
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upon  their  resources,  usually  manifest  frequetltly  cliai'aeter 
tt8  adroit,  nimble^  and  powerful  as  men  ;  but  if  women  in  gcuic- 
ral  were  thrown  u|K)ii  their  own  resources,  society  at  larj^ 
would  be  infinitely  the  loser.  It  would  be  as  if  the  blesst'd  and 
inobvious  air  should  turn  to  gusty  wind  and  storm,  and  the  ull- 
kind  and  comforting  light  should  turn  to  glare  and  heat. 
Laura  could  take  her  own  partj  and  if  the  Countess  de 
Florae  was  not  a  striking,  she  was  far  better  than  a  strik¬ 
ing,  and  not  the  less  a  strong,  character.  The  women 
painted  by  Thackeray  have  however  their  own  character  and 
beauty ;  lind  Beatrix  and  Rachel  Esmond  certainly  show  with 
Several  others  their  author’s  po'wer.  We  are  content  hoWeVer 
to  leave  this  department  of  his  genius,  but  beg  our  readers  to  re¬ 
mark,  whatever  may  have  been  his  skill  iii  the  dramatic  paliiting 
of  individual  women,  how  tenderly  he  mourns  over  woman’s 
sufferings  arid  wrongsi  It  must  be  confessed  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  a  very  high  appreciation  of  the  joys  and  satisfactions  of 
married  life ;  but  woman  has  for  her  part  no  occasion  to  quarrel 
with  him  for  his  apparent  want  of  faith.  Throughout  his  writ¬ 
ings,  it  would  seem  that  man  breaks  down  the  happiness  of 
domestic  life  and  joy.  Some  of  the  most  pathetic  passages  in 
all  his  Works  arc  Jeremiads  over  the  sorrows  of  the  doriu'Stic 
hearth  ;  the  tender,  pitying  patience,  the  faithful  endurance, 
loving-kindness,  arid  long-suffering  of  wives  arid  tnothers,  who 
sit  lonely  arid  apart  from  sympathy — real  widows,  although  their 
husbands  live  beneath  the  same  roof  There  is  a  constant  feel- 
ing  apparent  in  Mr.  Thackeray’s  mind,  that  of  the  sexes,  woman 
has  really  the  higher  nature.  He  has,  no  doubt,  draw  n  some  un¬ 
pleasant  creatures.  Maria  Castlewood,  and  Beatrix  Esmond 
when  transformed  into  the  old  Baroness  Bernstein — ^so  again, 
how  real  and  beautiful  the  household  of  the  old  soldier,  Tjam- 
bert  and  his  kind  wife  and  pleasant  daughters — and  w^ho  does 
not  love  Lady  Pitt  Crawley? — narrow  notions,  fond  Of  distribut¬ 
ing  her  tracts — ‘‘  The  Washerw^Oman  of  Finchley  Common,”  <fcc., 
ifcc.~but  a  perfectly  beautiful  arid  thoroughly  dear  English- 
]  woman.  What  a  radiancy  of  character  by  the  side  of  that  evan- 

!  gelical  muff,  her  husband !  I  low'  shrew  d  and  tender,  piercing 

through  all  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley’s  Becky  Sharp)  guiles 
and  subterfuges — able  in  her  womanly  purity  not  only  to  pity 
I  poor  Raw’don  Crawley,  but  to  see  some  sort  of  honour  and 

j  honesty  beneath  his  poor,  ragged,  scampish  nature — and  when 

he  was  in  prison,  deserted  by  his  wife,  hurrying  to  give  him 
not  only  a  kind,  sisterly  hand,  but  the  means  of  getting  out  of 
it.  The  following  passages,  illustrating  the  life  and  relations  in 
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Ijady  Castle  wood  and  lier  husband,  our  readers  will  see  ^Ir. 
Thackeray  uses  to  interpret  much  of  the  sorrow  of  wedded 
life : — 


Can  any  one,  who  has  passed  through  the  world  and  watoh(*d  the 
nature  of  men  and  woin»  u  there,  doubt  what  had  befallen  her?  1  have 
seen,  to  be  sure,  some  people  carry  down  with  them  into  old  ago  the 
actual  bloom  of  their  youthful  love,  and  1  know  that  Mr.  Thomas  Parr 
lived  to  be  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  t)ld.  But,  for  all  that,  threescore 
and  Urn  is  the  age  of  men,  and  few  get  beyond  it;  and  ’tis  certain  that 
a  man  who  marries  for  mere  beaux  yeux,  as  my  lord  did,  considers  his 
part  of  the  contract  at  an  end  when  the  woman  ceases  to  fulfil  hers,  and  his 
love  does  not  survive  her  beauty.  '  It  know  Tis  often  otherwise,  1 
say;  and  can  think  (as  most  men  in  their  own  experience  may)  of  many 
a  house  where,  lighted  in  early  years,  the  sainted  lamp  of  love  hath 
never  been  extinguishtd;  but  so,  tliere  is  Mr.  Parr,  and  so  there  is  the 
great  giant  at  the  fair  that  is  eight  feet  high — exceptions  to  men — and 
that  poor  lamp  whereof  I  speak  that  lights  at  first  the  nuptial  chamber 
is  extinguished  by  a  hundred  winds  and  draughts  down  the  chimney, 
or  sputters  out  for  want  of  feeding.  And  then — and  then  it  is  Chloe, 
in  the  dark,  stark  awake,  and  Strephon  snoring  unlneding;  or  vice 
versd^  ’tis  poor  Strephon  that  has  married  a  heartless  jilt  and  awoke  out 
of  that  absurd  vision  of  conjugal  felicity,  which  was  to  last  for  ever, 
and  is  over  like  any  other  dream.  One  and  other  has  made  his  bed,  a)id 
so  must  lie  in  it,  until  that  final  day,  when  life  ends,  and  they  sleep 

separate . What  were  this  lady’s  feelings  when  forced  to  admit 

tlie  truth  whereof  her  foreboding  glass  had  given  her  only  too  true 
warning,  that  with  her  beauty  her  reign  hud  ended,  and  the  days  of 
her  love  were  over?  What  does  a  seaman  do  in  a  storm  if  mast  and 
rudder  are  carried  away  ?  He  ships  a  jury  must,  and  steers  as  he  best 
can  with  an  oar.  What  happens  if  your  roof  falls  in  in  a  tempest? 
After  the  tirst  stun  of  the  calamity  the  sufferer  starts  up,  gropes  around 
to  stH)  that  the  children  are  safe,  and  puts  them  under  a  shade  out  of 
the  rain.  If  the  palace  burns  down,  you  take  shelter  in  the  barn.  What 
man’s  life  is  not  overUiken  by  one  or  more  of  these  tornadoes  that  send 
us  out  of  the  course,  and  liing  us  on  rocks  to  shelter  as  best  we  may  ? 
.....  ...It  was  this  lady’s  disposition  to  think  kindnesses,  and  devise 
silent  bounties,  and  to  scheme  benevolence  for  those  about  her.  ^l  e 
take  such  goodness,  for  the  most  part,  as  if  it  was  our  due  ;  the  Marys 
who  brought  ointment  for  our  feet  get  hut  little  thanks.  Some  of  us  never 
feel  this  devotion  at  all,  or  are  moved  by  it  to  gratitude  or  acknowledg¬ 
ment  :  others  only  rccal  it  years  after,  when  the  days  are  past  in  which 
those  sweet  kindnesses  were  spent  on  us,  and  we  offer  hack  our  return 
for  the  debt  by  a  poor  tardy  payment  of  tears.  Then  forgotten  tones  of 
love  recur  to  us,  and  kind  glances  shine  otit  of  the  past — O  so  bright  and 
clear! — O  so  longed  ufUTl — because  they  are  out  of  reach  ;  as  holiday 
music  from  withinside  a  prison  wall — or  sunshine  seen  through  the 
bars;  more  prized  because  unattainable — more  bright  because  of  the 
contrast  of  present  darkness  and  solitude,  whence  there  is  no  escape. 
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. *Twa8  this,  no  doubt,  that  account^^d  for  the  sadness  in  Lady 

Castlewood’s  eyes,  and  the  j)laintive  vibrations  of  her  voice.  Jrho  d<tet 
not  know  of  eyes^  lighted  hy  lore  once^  where  the  flame  shines  no  more  f — 
of  lamps  extinguished  once  properly  trimmed  and  tended  f  Evtry  man 
has  such  in  his  house.  Such  mementos  make  our  8j)lendide8t  cham¬ 
bers  look  blank  and  sad ;  such  faces  seen  in  a  day  cast  a  gloom  upon 
our  sunshine.  So  oaths  mutually  sworn,  and  invocations  of  Heaven, 
and  priestly  ceremonies,  and  fond  belief,  and  love,  so  fond  and  faithful, 
that  it  never  doubted  but  that  it  should  live  for  ever,  are  all  of  no  avail 
towards  making  love  eternal :  it  dies,  in  spite  of  the  banns  and  the 
priest ;  and  I  have  often  thought  there  should  be  a  visitation  of  the 
sick  for  it ;  and  a  funeral  service,  and  an  extreme  unction,  and  an  ahi 
in  pace.  It  has  its  course,  like  all  mortal  things — its  beginning,  pro¬ 
gress,  and  decay.  It  buds,  and  it  blooms  out  into  sunshine,  and  it 
withers  and  ends.  Strephon  and  Chloe  languish  apart ;  join  in  a  rap¬ 
ture  :  and  presently  you  hear  that  Chloe  is  crying,  and  Strephon  has 
broken  his  crook  across  her  back.  Can  you  mend  it  so  as  to  show  no 
marks  of  rupture?  Not  all  the  priests  of  Hymen,  not  all  the  incanta¬ 
tions  to  the  gods  can  make  it  whole ! . Much  of  the  quarrels  and 

hatred  which  arise  between  married  people  come  in  my  mind  from  the 
husband’s  rage  and  revolt  at  discovering  that  his  slave  and  bedfellow  wh^) 
is  to  minister  to  all  his  wishes^  and  is  church-sworn  to  honour  and  obey 
him — is  his  superior ;  and  that  he,  and  not  shcy  ought  to  be  the  subordinate 
of  the  twain  ;  and  in  these  controversies,  I  think,  lay  the  cause  of  my 
lord’s  anger  against  his  lady.  When  he  left  her,  she  began  to  think 
for  her  herself,  and  her  thoughts  were  not  in  his  favour.  Alter  the 
illumination,  when  the  love-lamp  is  put  out  that  anon  we  spoke  of,  and 
by  the  common  daylight  you  look  at  the  picture,  what  a  daub  it  looks  1 
what  a  clumsy  effigy  !  How  many  men  and  wives  come  to  this  know¬ 
ledge,  think  you?  And  if  it  be  painful  to  a  woman  to  find  herself 
mated  for  life  to  a  boor,  and  ordered  to  love  and  honour  a  dullard  :  it 
is  werse  still  for  the  man  himself  perha|)S  whenever  in  bis  dim  compre¬ 
hension  the  idea  dawns  that  bis  slave  and  drudge  yonder  is,  in  truth, 
his  superior;  that  the  w’oman  who  does  Ins  bidding,  and  submits  to  his 
humour,  should  be  his  lord ;  that  she  can  think  a  thousand  things  beyond 
the  power  of  his  muddled  brains ;  and  that  in  yonder  heady  on  the  pillow 
opposite  to  him,  lie  a  thousand  feelings,  mysteries  of  thought,  latent  scorns 
and  rebellions,  whereof  he  only  dimly  perceives  the  existence  as  they  look  out 
furtively  from  her  eyes  :  treasures  of  love  doomed  to  perish  without  a  hand 
to  gather  them ;  sweet  fancies  and  images  of  beauty  that  would  grow 
and  unfold  themselves  into  llcwer;  bright  wit  that  would  shine  like 
diamonds  could  it  be  brought  into  the  sun  :  and  the  tyrant  in  possession 
crushes  the  outbreak  of  all  these,  drives  them  back  like  slaves  into  the 
dungeon  and  darkness,  and  chafes  without  that  his  prisoner  is  rebellious, 
and  his  sworn  subject  undutiful  and  refractory.  So  the  lamp  w'as  out 
in  Castle  wood  Hall,  and  the  lord  and  lady  there  saw  each  other  as  they 
were.  With  her  illness  and  altered  beauty  my  lord’s  fire  for  his  wife 
disjippeart*d ;  with  his  selfishness  jind  faithb‘88nes8  her  foolish  fiction  of 
love  and  reverence  was  rent  away.  J^ove  ? — who  is  to  love  what  is  base 
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and  unloTcly  ?  lieapcct ?— who  is  to  respect  what  is  p;rosR  ahVl  sensual? 
Xot  all  the  marriage  oaths  sworn  before  all  the  parsons,  cardinals, 
ministers,  muftis  and  rabbins  in  the  world,  can  bind  to  that  monstrous 
allegiance.  This  couple  was  living  apart  then;  the  woman  happy  to 
be  allowed  to  love  and  tend  her  children  (who  were  never  of  her  own 
good-will  away  from  her),  and  thankful  to  liavo  saved  such  treasures  as 
these  out  of  the  wreck  in  which  the  bcttt*r  part  of  her  heart  went  down. 

. Alas,  that  youthful  love  and  truth  should  end  in  bitterness 

and  bankruptcy  !  To  see  a  young  couple  loving  each  other  is  m  wonder ;  hut 
to  see  an  old  couple  loving  each  other  is  the  best  sight  of  all,  Harry  Esmond 
became  the  contid;int  of  one  and  the  other — that  is,  niy  lord  told  the 
lad  all  his  griefs  and  wrongs  (which  were  indeed  of  Lord  Castlewood’s 
own  making),  and  Harry  divined  my  lady’s;  his  affection  leading  him 
easily  to  penetrate  the  hypocrisy  under  which  Lady  Castlewood  generally 
chose  to  go  disguised,  and  to  see  her  heart  aching  'whilst  her  face  wore 
a  smile.  ' Tis  a  hard  task  for  women  in  lifej  that  mask  which  the  world 
bids  them  wear,  Jhit  there  is  no  greater  crime  than  for  a  woman,  who 
is  ill-used  and  unhappy,  to  show  that  she  is  so.  The  world  is  quite 
relentless  about  bidding  her  to  keep  a  cheerful  face ;  and  our  women,  like 
the  Malabar  wives,  are  forced  to  go  smiling  and  painted  to  sacrilice 
themselves  with  their  husbands;  their  relations  being  the  most  eager  to 
push  them  on  to  their  duty,  and  under  their  shouts  and  applauses,  to 
smother  and  hush  their  cries  of  pain; 

Our  quotation  has  been  rery  long;  but  it  is  very  beautiful, 
terv  })athetic — ainl  perhaps  it  will  bo  thought  not  to  do  lionour 
to  Mr.  Thaokeray^s'  sensibility;  Critics  have  compared  him 
with  Fielding  and  Sterne,  those  great  masters  of  satire:  Ah  !  it 
is  said,  how  irritable  he  is,  compared  with  them  !  What  jolly 
fellows  they  were,  how  cheerful  life  was — those  pleasant  men 
accepted  the  cheerfulness  and  as  to  the  misery  which  presented 
itself,  they  shut  their  eyes  to  it,  or  said,  a  very  good  morning 
to  you,  and  ran  off  into  the  park,  the  conservatory,  or  the 
“  beershop.’’  We  have  even  heard  the  expression  used,  in  con¬ 
trasting  our  writer — “Sterne  has  no  scepticism,  Thackeray  on 
“  the  contrary,  is  full  of  scepticism.’^  Why,  it  is  mere  folly  to 
talk  in  this  way.  Sterne  to  be  sure,  accepted  the  world,  had  a 
happy  nature  that  got  away  from  all  his  miseries,  even  when 
ho  had  done  his  best  to  make  them  ;  but  as  to  belief,  faith — the 
less  we  say  about  that  in  connexion  with  Larry  Sterne,  the 
lietter,  for  his  reputation.  Now  Thackeray  was  a  believer — a 
Ix'liever  in  human  goiKliiess  somewhere^  and  in  many  instances. 
Hut  it  was  his  habit  of  looking  right  on,  and  looking  right  through 
things,  that  gave  to  him  a  Hivinc  and  sensitive  irritability  ;  and 
so  he  saw  that  sorrow  was  the  great  commensurate  and  compen¬ 
sation  of  sin,  and  many  of  the  highest  parts  of  his  works  are 
the  exhibition  of  the  just  proportions  lietween  these  two.  So  he 
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teaches,  so  he  preaches,  and  in  that  department  where  the 
preacher’s  power  is  most  likely  to  be  elfective,  right  at  the  sins 
of  domestic  and  social  life.  We  perceive  that  a  usually  shrewd 
contemporary,  has  handled  him  rather  severely  for  his  Book  of 
Snobsy  describing  him  as  lacerating  snobs  as  if  they  had  com¬ 
mitted  an  unpardonable  outrage  and  inexpiable  crime,  ^fr. 
Thackeray’s  language  was  always  too  carefully  guarded,  to  be 
guilty  of  such  expressions  as  these  in  the  sense  implied  by  the 
writer.  Snobbery  to  him  was  an  exhibition  of  social  meanness, 
and  he  trounced  it  as  he  did  the  time-honoured  institution  of 
'  bad  husbands,  which  seemed  to  him  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
much  domestic  and  social  misery.  It  is  remarkable  and  in¬ 
structive,  how  men  bitterly  dislike  the  Book  of  Snobby  who  yet 
admire  Thackeray.  The  Home  and  toreign  livviewy  in  a  yery 
appreciative  article,  ridicules  this  Snob- Philosophy,  because  “  it 
“  lays  a  chief  stress  on  transparency  and  simplicity  of  soul.” 

^o  man  can  preach  well,  effectively,  humanly,  who  does  not 
love  as  well  as  perceive  nature.  Softening  touches  of  description 
how  they  open  the  heart,  and  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of 
moral  truths  I  Thackeray’s  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are 
never  lengthy,  but  how  perfect  they  are !  In  a  few  concise 
words,  a  brief  paragrajdi,  a  picture  rises  before  us,  and  is 
printed  inetfaceably  on  the  mind.  The  pathos  which  deals  with 
human  souls  and  attects  them  to  tears,  is  also  the  power  of 
tenderness  which  sees  nature — the  great  mysterious  back¬ 
ground  to  man  made  pitiful  for  his  sake,  inspiring  tender  emo¬ 
tions  because  the  platform  and  theatre  where  his  griefs  are 
wrung  out — his  little  heroisms  performed — his  trifling  part  of 
joy  played. 

Lord  Castlewood  stood  at  the  door  watching  his  guest  and  his  people 
U8  they  went  out  under  the  arch  of  the  outer  gate.  \V' hen  he  was  there. 
Lord  Mohun  turned  once  more,  ray  Lord  Viscount  slowly  raised  his 
heaver  and  bowed.  His  face  wore  a  peculiar  livid  look,  Harry  thought. 
He  cursed  and  kicked  away  his  dogs,  which  came  jumping  about  him 
— then  he  walked  up  to  the  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  and 
leaned  against  a  pillar  and  looked. into  the  basin.  As  Esmond  crossed 
over  to  his  own  room,  late  the  chaplain’s,  on  the  other  side  of  the  court, 
and  turned  to  enter  in  at  the  low  door,  he  saw  Lady  Castle  wood  looking 
through  the  curtains  of  the  great  window  of  the  drawing-room  <iver 
head  at  my  lord  as  he  stood  regarding  the  fountain.  There  was  in  the 
court  a  peculiar  silence  somehow:  and  the  scene  remained  long  in 
Esmond’s  memory  : — the  sky  bright  over-head  :  the  buttresses  of  the 
building,  and  the  sun-dial  casting  shadow  over  the  gilt  memento  mori 
inscribed  underneath ,  the  two  dogs,  a  black  greyhound  and  a  spaniel 
nearly  white,  the  one  with  his  face  up  to  the  sun,  and  the  other  snuffing 
amongst  the  grass  and  stones,  and  my  lord  leaning  over  the  fountain, 
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which  was  plashing  audibly.  ’Tis  strange  how  that  scene,  and  the 
sound  of  that  fountain  remain  fixed  on  the  memory  of  a  man  who 
has  beheld  a  hundred  sights  of  splendour,  aid  danger  too,  of  which  he 
has  kept  no  account. 

And  here  again  is  a  scene  equal  in  its  vivdd  representation : 

Esmond  took  horses  to  Castlewood,  He  had  not  seen  its  ancient  grey 
towers  and  well-reraeinbcred  woods  for  nearly  fourteen  years,  and  since 
he  rode  thence  with  my  lord,  to  whom  his  mistress  with  her  young 
children  by  her  side  waved  an  adieu.  What  ages  seemed  to  have  passed 
since  then,  what  years  of  action  and  passion,  of  care,  love,  hope,  disaster! 
The  children  were  grown  up  now  and  had  stories  of  their  own.  As 
for  Esmond,  he  felt  to  be  a  hundred  years  old ;  his  dear  mistress  only 
seemed  unchanged ;  she  looked  and  welcomed  him  quite  as  of  old. 
There  was  the  fountain  in  the  court  babbling  its  familiiu'  music,  the  old 
hall  and  its  furniture,  the  carved  chair  my  late  lord  used,  the  very 
llagon  he  drank  from.  Esmond’s  mistress  knew  he  w’ould  like  to  sleep 
in  the  little  room  ho  used  to  occupy ;  ’twas  made  ready  for  him,  and 
wall-flowers  and  sweet  herbs  set  in  the  adjoining  chamber,  the  chaplain’s 
room. 

Esmond  remembered  his  poor  lord  saying,  on  the  last  day  of  his  life, 
that  Holt  used  to  come  in  and  out  of  the  house  like  a  ghost,  and  knew 
that  the  Father  liked  these  mysteries,  and  practised  such  secret  dis¬ 
guises,  entrances,  and  exits :  this  w  as  the  way  the  ghost  came  and 
went,  his  pupil  had  alw^ays  conjectured.  Esmond  closed  the  casement 
up  again  as  the  dawm  was  rising  over  Castlewood  village ;  he  could 
hear  the  clinking  at  the  blacksmith’s  forge  yonder  among  the  trees, 
across  the  green,  and  past  the  river,  on  which  the  mist  still  lay 
sleeping. 

Again, 

They  w’alked  out,  hand-in-hand  through  the  old  court,  and  to  the 
terrace-walk,  where  the  grass  was  glistening  with  dew,  and  the  birds 
in  the  green  woods  above  were  singing  their  delicious  choruses  under 
the  blushing  morning  sky.  How  w'ell  all  things  were  remembered ! 
The  ancient  tow'ers  and  gables  of  the  hall  darkling  against  the  east, 
the  purple  shadows  on  the  green  slopes,  the  quaint  devices  and  carvings 
of  the  dial,  the  forest- crowned  heights,  the  fair  yellow  plain  cheerful 
w  ith  crops  and  corn,  the  shining  river  rolling  through  it  towards  the 
pearly  hills  beyond ;  all  these  were  before  us,  along  with  a  thousand 
beautiful  memories  of  our  youth,  beautiful  and  sad,  but  as  real  and 
vivid  in  our  minds  as  that  fair  and  always-remembered  scene  our  eyes 
beheld  once  more.  We  forget  nothing.  The  memory  sleeps,  but  wakens 
ogam  ;  I  often  think  how  %t  shall  he,  when,  after  the  last  slesp  of  death, 
the  reveillee  shall  arouse  us  for  ever,  and  the  past  in  one  flash  of  self  con- 
scioustiess  rush  hack,  like  the  soul,  revivified. 

It  w’as  reality  in  all  things,  Thackeray  at  once  desiderated, 
and  the  absence  of  which  he  deplored.  This  made  him,  at  first, 
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the  satirist  in  those  lighter  efforts  of  his  pen  now  collected  in 
his  Miscellanies.  This  made  him  the  satirist  of  trade,  when  it 
assumed  the  dispositions  of  the  gambler,  forming  great  com¬ 
panies  and  trundling  off  par  venues  in  magnificent  equipages  from 
stockbrokers'  offices.  Very  true  what  you  say,  my  dear  madam, 
there  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  the  par  venae  and  successful 
sharebroker  should  not  keep  his  carriage,  with  all  its  most  glit¬ 
tering  housings — but  he  has  used  his  eyes  to  very  little  purpose 
who  does  not  see  that  now,  more  than  ever,  perhaps,  money  has 
thrown  into  obscurity  the  honest  chances  of  life,  whilst  its  ow  ner 
attains  to  dignities  and  honours,  genius  and  family  alone  cannot 
possess.  The  life  of  Jeames  of  Jluckley  square,  and  his  rapid 
ascent  from  the  footman  to  the  millionaire,  w  as  a  portrait  true 
to  the  life  when  it  w^as  painted ;  and  the  adventures  of  the 
Great  Hoggarty  Diamond  and  the  Fatal  Boots,  are  all  satires  on 
the  great  prevailing  delinquencies  of  the  age.  In  other  works 
the  writer  rose  to  higher  demands,  he  longed  to  see  history 
made  real.  Here  Henry  Esmond  gives  a  portrait  of  old  Louis 
XIV. 

I  have  seen  in  his  very  old  age  and  decrepitude  the  old  French  King 
Lewis  tho  Fourteenth,  the  type  and  model  of  king-hood — who  never 
moved  but  to  measure,  who  lived  and  died  according  to  the  laws  of  his 
Court- Marshal,  persisting  in  enacting  through  life  tlie  part  of  Hero; 
and  divested  of  poetry,  this  w'as  but  a  little  wrinkled  old  man,  pock¬ 
marked,  and  with  a  great  periwig  and  red  heels  to  make  him  look  tall, 
— a  hero  for  a  book  if  you  like,  or  for  a  brass  statue  or  a  painted  ceil¬ 
ing,  a  god  in  a  Koman  shape,  but  wdiat  more  than  a  man  for  Madame 
Muintenon,  or  the  barber  who  shaved  him,  or  ^lonsieur  Fagon,  his 
surgeon  ? 

Again,  ho  inquires  in  the  same  spirit  of  reality  : — 

I  wonder  shall  History  ever  pull  off  her  periwig  and  cease  to  he 
court-ridden?  Shall  we  see  something  of  France  and  England  besides 
Versailles  and  IVmdsor?  I  saw  Queen  Anne  at  the  latter  place  tearing 
down  the  Park  slopes  after  her  stag-hounds,  and  driving  her  one-horse 
chaise — a  hot,  red-faced  woman,  not  in  tho  least  resembling  that  statue 
other  which  turns  its  stone  back  upon  St.  Paul’s  and  faces  the  coaches 
struggling  up  Ludgate  Hill.  She  was  neither  better  bred  nor  wiser 
than  you  and  me,  though  w^e  knelt  to  hand  her  a  letter  or  a  washhand- 
basin.  Why  shall  History  go  on  kneeling  to  the  end  of  time?  lam  for 
having  her  rise  up  off  her  knees,  and  take  a  natural  posture  :  not  to  he 
for  ever  performing  crwges  and  congees  like  a  Court-chamherlaxn^  and 
shuffling  backwards  out  of  doors  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign. 

It  is  some  time  since  we  devoted  a  brief  paper  to  some  account 
of  Mr.  Thackeray's  writings  ;  it  will  perhaps  be  thought,  that 
although  w  e  then  estimated  him  highly,  our  appreciation  is  more 
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reverent  and  genial  now.  Nor  are  we  indisposed  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  this  is  a  writer  who  grows  u}X)n  our  appreciation,  and 
especially  as  his  greater  works  are  reviewed  and  his  lile  con- 
sidercKl  as  a  whole.  We  are  too  near  him,  and  too  near  his 
grave  to  judge  quite  impartially.  It  would  be  an  unnatural 
thing  to  write  a  very  cold  criticism  upon  one  w  ho  has  furnislu'd 
so  much  pleasure — opened  up  such  topics  of  instruction — fought, 
as  he  sc?ems  to  have  fought,  life's  battles  so  earnestly — possessed 
w  ith  Jill  his  shrewd  knowledge  of  the  w^orld — one  w^ho  had  so 
gt'iiial  and  kindly  a  heart,  and  for  whom  in  the  mid  career  of 
life  and  strength,  there  was  dug  so  comparatively  early  a  grave. 
A  generation  or  two  must  pass  by,  before  his  life  and  genius  can 
be  truly  estimated.  Then,  perhaps,  certain  perfections  and  im¬ 
perfections  may  be  more  distinctly  disclosed — that  he  sinned 
against  humanity,  principally,  in  restricting  his  observations 
and  knowledge  to  one  walk  and  circle — that,  thrown  himself 
amongst  the  upper  classes,  where  fashion  and  indiflerentisni 
abound,  he  had  not  the  op^iortunity  of  seeing,  as  he  certainly 
has  not  painted,  the  sound,  domestic  heart  of  society  and  the  agi‘. 
It  may  even  now  be  said,  that,  large-heartc'd  and  genial  as  he 
was,  the  very  reality  of  his  character  on  which  we  have  com- 
meutc*d,  bc‘came  a  snare  to  him — the  fly  spoils  always  the  best 
pot  of  ointment.  From  some  cause  or  other  he  saw  especially 
foibles  and  sins.  His  w’orks,  though  abounding  in  strokes  of 
j)ersonal  tenderness  and  affection,  will  not  convey  a  good  im- 
})ression  of  the  soidal  usages  of  oui*  age.  It  is  sad  enough  to 
think,  that  the  tragic  close  of  that  noble  English  gentleman. 
Colonel  NewTome,  is  a  not  inappropriate  picture  of  life  and 
things  ;  but  then,  Mr.  Thackeray  did  not  see  the  other  side,  and 
has  given  few’  hints  in  his  works  that  there  is  another  side.  As 
miHlallioiis,  lines,  personalities,  these  works  are  wondrously 
truthful,  improving,  and  beautiful ;  their  perfectness  and  charm 
is  in  their  detail.  Groiqx‘d  together,  regarded  as  a  philosojdiy 
and  a  w  hole,  we  hope  they  are  untrue,  as  w  e  believe  they  arc ; 
not  so  much  by  the  presence  of  teaching  absolutely  false  in 
itself,  as  defective  in  its  circularity,  ^leantime,  w^e  must  not 
forget  that  steadily,  from  the  publication  of  Vanity  FaiCy  Mr. 
Thackerav  st'emed  to  be  working  out  more  and  more  into  the 
clu'erful  light,  in  wdiich  the  satirist  becomes  the  humorist  as 
well ;  and,  as  an  illustration,  we  may  refer  to  his  last  publislu'd 
iK'autiful,  wise,  in  many  pages,  holy  book.  The  Itoundnbout 
Papers,  As  long  as  the  English  language  is  the  vehicle  for 
truth,  nervously  spoken,  characters  vividly  drawui,  and  ph'asuros 
charmingly  conveyed,  the  writings  of  this  most  innocent, 
healthful,  and  elevating  of  all  the  pure  satirists  of  our  language 
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will  instruct  and  inform — make  the  conscience  shiver  with  fear 
— stir  some  of  the  best  feelings  in  the  heart,  and  not  unfrequently 
cornjx?!  tears  to  the  eyes. 


IV. 

MR.  KINGSLEY  AND  DR.  NEWMAN. 

ri'^IIE  last  few  weeks  have  been  famous  for  feats  in  mental  and 
A  moral  pugilism — witness  that  between  ^^Ir.  Sheridan  and 
Mr.  Gladstone — that  between  Mr.  Stansfeld  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  and, 
more  famous  and  remarkable  than  any,  that  between  Mr.  Kings¬ 
ley  and  Dr.  Newman.  This  last  is  really  a  very  pretty  piece  of 
gladiatorship.  Mr.  Kingsley  had,  in  an  article  in  Macmillan^  ex- 
])re6sed  himself  somewhat  too  hastily  and  loosely  by  saying,  that 
“  the  virtue  of  truth — truth  for  its  own  sake,  had  never  been  a 
“virtue  with  the  Roman  clergy.  Father  Newman  informs  us 
“  that  it  need  not,  and  on  the  whole  ought  not  to  be ;  that  cun- 
“ning  is  the  weapon  heaven  has  given  to  the  saints  where- 
“  with  to  withstand  the  brute  male  force  of  the  wicked  world 
“which  marries  and  gives  in  marriage.”  Upon  this,  the  “  old 
lion,”  as  the  Saturday  Deriew  calls  him.  Dr.  Newman,  rouses 
himself  in  his  den.  Before  this,  ho  tells  us,  he  had  never  seen 
the  outside  of  Macmillan^ fi  tolerably  well  known  magazine,  and 
then  calls  upon  ^Ir.  Kingsley  for  his  authority.  Mr.  Kingsley 
j  refers  to  a  sermon,  not  preaclied,  unfortunately,  by  Father 

I  Newman,  but  by  another  person  altogether,  it  seems,  J)r.  Jolin 

i  Henry  Newman — at  that  time  an  AnglicJin  clerg\niian,  although 

I  now  a  Romish  priest.  Dr.  Newman  laid  a  clever  trap  for  Mr. 

i  Kingsley,  and  the  impulsive  and  more  open  and  generous 

nature  fell  into  it.  With  a  manly  prom])titude  he  placed  him- 
I  self  in  correspondence  with  Father  Newman,  and  wrote  the 

I  following  apology  in  the  next  number  of  Macmillan  : — 

To  thfi  Editor  of  Macmillan' Magazine. 

J^iR, — In  your  last  number  I  made  certain  allegations  against  the 
teaching  of  Dr.  John  Henry  Newman,  which  I  thought  were  justified 
by  a  sermon  of  his,  entitled  Wisdom  and  Tiinoccmce”  (Sermon  20  of 
I  “Sermons  bearing  on  Subjects  of  the  Day”).  Dr.  Newman  has  by 

letter  expressed,  in  the  strongest  terms,  his  denial  ot  the  meaning  which 
I  have  put  upon  his  words.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  for  me  to 
express  iny  heartv  rearret  at  having  so  seriously  mistaken  him. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Eversley,  January  14,  1864.  (Signed)  Ciiakles  Kinoslky. 
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But  Dr.  Newman  was  not  satisfied,  so  he  publishes  the  historv 
of  the  corre8iK)ndence,  and  ^ays,  writing  to  Messrs,  ^[aemillan 

Mr.  Kingsley  did  not  remove  that  portion  of  his  letter  to  which  lay 
my  main  objection.  My  objection  to  the  senttmee ; — “  Dr.  Newman 
has,  by  letter,  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms  his  denial  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  w’hich  I  have  put  upon  his  w’ords.”  I  thus  explained: — “Its 
main  fault  is,  that,  quite  contrary  to  your  intention,  it  will  he  under¬ 
stood  by  the  general  reader  to  intimate,  that  1  have  Ix^en  contiont(Ml 
with  definite  extracts  from  my  works,  and  have  laid  before  you  my  own 
interpretation  of  them.  Such  a  proceeding  I  have  indeed  challenged, 
and  liave  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  bring  about.’^  In  answer  to  this 
representation,  Mr.  Kingsley  wrote  to  me  as  follows; — 

“  It  set  ins  to  me,  that,  by  referring  publicly  to  the  sermon,  on  which 
my  allegations  are  founded,  1  have  given,  not  only  you,  but  every 
one  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  their  injustice.  Having  done  this, 
and  having  frankly  accepted  your  assertion  that  1  was  mistaken, 
I  have  done  as  much  as  one  English  gentleman  can  expect  from 
another.*’  ...  I  bring  the  matter  before  you,  without  requiring  from 
you  any  reply. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Ncwmian  gives  some  reflections  on  the  whole 
aliuir,  full  of  pertinent  and  effective  w  riting. 

Ejections  on  the  above, 

I  shall  attempt  a  brief  analysis  of  the  foregoing  correspondence ;  and 
I  tnist  that  the  w'ording  which  I  shall  adopt  will  not  offend  against  tln^ 
gravity  due  both  to  myself  and  to  the  occasion.  It  is  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  the  course  of  thought  evolved  in  it  without  some  fiimiliarity 
of  expression. 

Mr.  K  ingsley  begins  then  by  exclaiming — “  O  the  chicanery,  the 
wholesale  fraud,  the  vile  hypocrisy,  the  conscience-killing  tyranny  of 
Rome  !  We  have  not  far  to  seek  for  an  evidence  of  it.  There’s  Futlier 
Newman  to  wit ;  one  living  specimen  is  w'orth  a  hundred  dead  ones. 
He,  a  Priest  writing  of  Priests,  tells  us  that  lying  is  never  any  harm.’’ 

T  interpose ;  “  You  are  taking  a  most  extraordinary^  liberty  with  my 
name.  If  I  have  said  this,  tell  me  w^hen  and  where.” 

Mr.  Kingsley  n'plies ;  *‘You  said  it,  Reverend  Sir,  in  a  Sermon 
which  you  preached,  when  a  Protestant,  as  Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s,  and 
publi.shed  in  1844;  and  I  could  read  you  a  very  salutary  lecture  on  the 
effects  w  hich  that  Sermon  had  at  the  time  on  my  own  opinion  of  you.” 

1  make  answer :  “  Oh  .  .  .  Nut^  it  seems,  as  a  Priest  speaking  of 
Priests; — but  let  us  have  the  passage.” 

Mr.  Kingsley  relaxes  :  “  Do  you  know’  I  like  your  tone.  From  yonr 
tone  I  rejoice,  greatly  rejoice,  to  be  able  to  believe  that  you  did  not 
mean  what  you  said.” 

I  rejoin :  “  Mean  it !  I  maintain  I  never  said  it,  w’hether  as  a 
Protestant  or  as  a  Catholic.” 

Mr.  Kingsley  replies :  “  I  w’aive  that  point.” 

I  object:  “Is  it  possible!  What?  w'aive  the  main  question!  I 
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either  said  it  or  I  didn’t.  You  have  made  a  monstrous  charge  against 
me ;  direct,  distinct,  public.  You  are  bound  to  prove  it  as  directly,  as 
distinctly,  as  publicly ; — or  to  own  you  can’t.” 

“  Well,”  says  Mr.  Kingsley,  “  it*  you  are  quite  sure  you  did  not  say 
it,  I’ll  take  your  word  for  it ;  I  really  will.” 

My  word!  1  am  dumb.  Somehow  I  thought  that  it  was  my  word 
that  happened  to  bo  on  trial.  The  word  ot  a  Professor  of  lying,  that 
he  does  not  lie  I 

hut  Mr.  Kingsley  re-assures  me :  We  are  both  gentlemen,”  he  says ; 

1  have  done  us  much  as  one  English  gentleman  can  expect  from 
another.” 

I  begin  to  see  :  he  thought  me  a  gentleman  at  the  very  time  that  he 
said  1  taught  lying  on  system.  After  all,  it  is  not  I,  but  it  is  Mr. 
Kingsley  who  did  not  mean  what  he  said.  ^‘Habemus  contitentem 
reuiii.” 

So  we  have  confessedly  come  round  to  this,  preaching  without 
practising;  the  common  theme  of  satirists  from  Juvenal  to  Walter 
Scott !  “  I  left  haby  Charles  and  Steenie  laying  his  duty  before  him,” 

says  King  James  of  the  reprobate  Dulgarno :  “  0  Geordie,  jingling 
Geordie,  it  was  grand  to  hear  Baby  Charles  laying  down  the  guilt  of 
dissimulation,  and  Steenie  lecturing  on  the  turpitude  of  incontinence.” 

While  I  feel  then  that  Mr.  Kingsley’s  February  explanation  is 
miserably  insufficient  in  itself  for  his  January  enormity,  still  1  feel  also 
that  the  Correspondence,  which  lies  between  these  two  acts  of  his, 
constitutes  a  real  satisfaction  to  those  principles  of  historical  and  literary 
justice  to  which  he  has  given  so  rude  a  shock. 

Accordingly,  I  have  put  it  into  print,  and  make  no  further  criticism 
on  Mr.  Kingsley.  J.  II.  N. 

But  ^Ir.  Kingsley  will  have  the  last  word.  lie  rejoins  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  What  then  docs  Dr.  Newman  mean  f  We  are 
really  sorry  to  express  our  conviction  tliat  Dr.  Newman  has  the 
best  of  the  fight.  Mr.  Kingsley  fails  to  fasten  on  his  antagonist 
the  distinct  endorsement  of  the  iiinocency  of  lying,  but  never¬ 
theless  the  Doctor  is  always  found  dodging  behind  subterfuges, 
and  his  refining  casuistical  intellect  is  incapable  of  plain  com¬ 
mon-sense  reasoning.  Mr.  Kingsley  has  made  fine  fun  of  his 
credulity  and  weakness  for  saintly  miracles.  Dr.  Newman  has 
certainly  infinite  capacity  of  belief,  and  Mr.  Kingsley  has  abun¬ 
dantly  proved  that  the  Father  can  be  silly,  if  not  deliberately 
false.  The  following  passage  shows  what  merry  things  turn  up 
in  the  lives  of  the  saints.  Mr.  Kingsley  quotes  from  Father 
Newman : — 

It  is  said  of  the  holy  Sturme,  a  disciple  Jind  companion  of  Winfred, 
that  in  passing  a  horde  of  unconverted  Germans,  as  they  were  bathing 
and  gambolling  in  a  stream,  he  was  so  overpowered  by  the  intolerable 
scent  which  arose  from  them,  that  he  nearly  fainted  away.  And  no 
doubt  such  preternatural  discernments  are  sometimes  given  to  saints.” 
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#*♦  #  f),.  Xewman  ha«  been  taken  in.  There  is  no  miracle.  There 
never  was  any  in  the  orip^inal  document.  There  is  none  in  Mabilloii 
who  quotes  it.  It  is  a  sheer  invention  ot  the  ardent  Oxlord  writer. 
The  story  apjifars  first  in  the  Lite  ot*  St.  St  urine,  by  liis  conUnnporarv 
and  friend  St.  Kigils.  It  may  he  found  in  Pertz’s  ‘  Monunienta  Oitica’ 
and  a  most  charming  sketch  of  mediocval  missionary  life  it  is;  ail  the 
mon*  80  because  one  can  comfortably  believe  every  won!  of  it,  from  its 
complete  fn'cdom  (as  far  as  I  recollect)  from  signs  and  \vonders.  The 
original  passage  sets  forth  how  St,  Sturme  rode  on  his  donkey,  and 
wishing  for  a  jilace  w'here  to  found  Fulda  Abbey,  came  to  a  ford  wlu  r(‘ 
the  Sclavonians  (not  (lermans,  as  the  Oxford  w  riter  calls  them)  wcae 
bathing,  on  the  way  to  the  fair  at  Meiitz,  ‘  whof;e  naked  had/e^  the  animal 
on  which  he  rode  fearing y  began  to  tremhhy  and  (he  man  of  God  himnelf 
shuddered  {exhorniit)  at  their  evil  smelV  They  mocked  him,  and  went 
about  to  hurt  him  ;  hut  Divine  providence  kept  them  back,  and  he 
went  on  in  safety.  That  is  all.  There  is  not  a  hint  of  a  miracle.  \ 
horde  of  dirty  savages,  who  had  not,  probably,  washed  for  a  twelve- 
month,  smelt  very  strong,  and  St.  Sturme  had  a  nose. 

On  the  whole,  the  controversy'  leaves  the  impression  on  our 
mind  that  the  Father  is  not  the  man,  if  struck  on  one  chock  to 
turn  the  other  also,  lie  received  a  very  manlv  and  courteous 
apology,  audit  might  have  been  better  to  have  rested  the  matter 
there. 

As  we  have  intimated,  ^Ir  Kingsley'  did  not  sufficient Iv 
guard  his  words  for  a  8|K'cific  application  to  Father  Newman. 
As  to  the  fact  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  cultivated  the  art 
of  lying,  we  had  sup|)osed  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  that. 
Mr.  Kingsley'  w  as  writing  of  the  period  of  (iueen  Elizabeth — he 
did  not  quote — but  he  w  as  probably'  thinking  of  the  extraordinary 
history  and  instance  of  Robert  Parsons,  the  Jesuit ;  that  aicli 
high-priest  of  dissimulation.  There  are  few'  lives  more  enter¬ 
taining  than  the  life  of  Parsons;  but  why?  Because,  although 
a  Jesuit  priest,  he  w  as  as  full  of  expedients  and  as  prompt  and 
alert  in  disguises  as  a  Ramfylde  ^loore  Carew^ — he  w  as  the  arch- 
Jesuit  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth — a  more  conscienceless  jilotter 
never  lived — a  foe,  of  course,  to  the  Queen’s  government,  in  a 
day'  when  Jesuits  were  the  assassins,  lurking  through  the 
chaiubc'rs  of  princes,  standing  on  the  steps  of  thrones,  or  ready 
with  a  dagger  in  the  streets.  When  AVilliam  the  Silent,  and 
Henry'  Ill.  and  Henry'  IV.  of  F'rance  fell  by  the  hands  ot 
assassins,  Parsons’  life  w  as  naturally  enough  in  danger ;  he  was 
the  incarnation  of  the  cunning  comjdimentc'd  by'  Dr.  Aew  nian — 
ho  tiavelled  through  the  country  incessantly'  disguised,  and 
incessantly  lydng — writing  tracts,  and  scattering  them  mvs- 
leriously  over  the  land — lurking  in  out-of-the-w'ay'  old  country' 
houses  of  noblemen  and  gmitlemen.  We  are  very'  angrv  w  ith 
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Elizabeth’s  persecutions  sometimes,  but  it  behoves  us  to 
remember  Parsons;  he  could  never  be  hunted  out  nor  entrappcxl ; 
his  es(‘ai)e8  were  marvellous  and  romantic  —  the  spies  sur¬ 
rounded  the  house  it  was  known  he  had  entenxl  the  night 
before — thev  searcluxl  it  through  and  through,  and  bv  the  time 
thev  had  done  so,  lie  was  miles  away,  fine  day,  in  passing 
through  a  street  a  cry  was  raised,  Parsons  !  Parsons  I  ”  There 
was  an  universid  rush  of  Jesuit-hunters,  “  Tluu’e  he  is,  theixi  lie 
is !  ”  cried  Parsons.  Off  he  started  lull  chase  with  the  rexit, 
seized  his  opportunity,  and  quietly  slunk  down  a  side  turning. 
Something  of  miracle  seems  to  have  guarded  the  man’s  life. 
They  besieged  a  house  where  he  was.  lie  >yent  to  the  door — 
“  What  do  you  want  ?  ”  said  he.  The  Jesuit.”  Oh  !  walk  in 
“  and  look  for  him,”  quietly  said  he,  while  himself  started  off 
\vithout  looking  behind  him.  Sometimes  a  special  Providence 
seemed  to  guard  him.  lie  was  invited  to  dinner  but  could  not 
find  the  house ;  next  day  lie  learned  it  was  besieged  by  heretics 
waiting  to  seize  him,  and  they  had  carritxl  off  a  jiriest  and  six 
Catholics  to  prison.  The  Queen  shared  the  universal  wonder  ; 
to  one  of  her  great  Catholic  Lords  she  exjiressed  a  desire  to  scxi 
him,  ph'dging  his  safety  if  pointed  out  to  her.  “  You  shall  scxi 
“  him,”  said  the  l^eer.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  (iueen  and 
some  company  were  at  the  palace  window,  gazing  into  the 
street ;  there  came  staggering  along  a  drunken  fellow,  making 
all  manner  of  game  for  the  crowd  round  him.  When  he  was 
out  of  sight,  the  Catholic  lord  told  the  (lueen,  that  in  that 
drunken  staggerer,  she  had  seen  Parsons.  That  was  one  of  the 
Jesuit  priest’s  most  hap])y  and  ehectual  disguises;  and  why  was 
he  there,  an  emissary  of  Rome,  in  hiding  and  in  waiting,  in 
those  quaint  and  grim  old  houses  and  manors,  with  their  crypts, 
strange  galleries,  and  chambers  P  Why,  he  was  one  of  Father 
Newman’s  cunning  innocents — indignant,  much  maligned,  and 
exceedingly  innocent  Father  Newman  !  Rut  does  he  not  belong 
to  the  church  famous  for  these  things  P  We  perceive  that 
Mr.  Meyrick  has  anticipated  us  in  making  Father  Newman 
responsible  for  the  morality  of  Liguori.  We  have  often  looked 
at  that  worthy,  inexplicable  enough — to  the  stories  of  his  holi¬ 
ness,  devotion,  self-denial,  dirtiness,  and  so  on.  We  have  no 
disposition  to  take  exception,  but  as  little  can  it  be  doubted  that 
he  was  as  cunning,  as  he  was  pious — that  liis  morality  was  as 
pestilential  as  his  life  was  pure  ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  Dr.  Wiseman 
says,  “  that  there  is  not  a  confessional  in  England  that  is  not 
“  intiuenced  iby  that  saint’s  mild  theology,”  (which  we  should 
without  Dr.  Wiseman’s  statement  exactly  believe) — well  then, 
the  confessional  is  a  very  pretty  oven  for  baking  human  souls 
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into  a  shape  of  hard,  false,  unnatural  cowardice  of  character. 

“  Ah,’^  says  Dr.  Newman,  “  but  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
“me?  You  tell  me,  Mr.  Kingsley,  that  I,  in  certain  words, 

“  expressed  my  disregard  of  truth.*'  We  believe  Mr.  Kingsley 
might  have  fortified  his  case  from  other  works  of  Father 
Newman.  lie  referred  however  to  Sermon  XX.  in  the  volume  of 
Sermons  hearing  on  Subjects  of  the  Daijy  entitled.  Wisdom  and  Inno¬ 
cence  from  the  text  “  Behold  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst 
“  of  tcolves ;  be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves.*^ 
We  think  Father  Newman,  as  we  have  intimated  before,  has 
exhibited  in  his  dealings  with  Mr.  Kingsley  a  good  deal  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent — most  assuredly  all  exhibition  of  the 
harmlessness  of  the  dove,  he,  in  common  with  his  church,  has 
postponed  to  some  future  opportunity.  For  ourselves,  in  the 
sermon  referred  to,  we  certainly  do  not  think  Dr.  Newman 
guarded  himself  against  misconceptions — what  does  he  say  ? 

When  trials  are  inevitable,  we  must  cheerfully  bear  them ;  but 
when  they  can  be  avoided  without  sin,  we  ought  to  prevent  tlu'm.  But 
how  were  Christiims  to  prevent  them  wlum  they  might  not  light  ?  I 
answer,  they  were  allowed  the  arms,  that  is,  the  arts,  of  the  defenceless. 
Bren  the  inferior  animals  will  teach  us  how  wonderfully  the  Creator  has 
compensated  to  the  weak  their  leant  of  strengthy  hy  giving  them  other 
qualities  which  may  avail  in  their  struggle  with  the  strong.  They  have 
the  gilt  of  tleetness  ;  or  they  have  a  certain  make  and  colour ;  or  certain 
habits  of  living ;  or  some  natural  cunning,  which  enables  them  either 
to  1‘lude  or  even  to  destroy  their  enemies.  Brute  force  is  countervailed 
hy  flighty  brute  passion  by  prudence  and  artifice.  Instimces  of  a  similar 
kind  occur  in  our  own  ra<;c.  Those  nations  which  are  destitute  of  ma  • 
terial  force,  have  recourse  to  the  arts  of  the  unwiuiike ;  they  arc 
fraudulent  and  crafty  ;  they  dissemhle,  negociate,  procrastinate,  evading 
what  they  cannot  resist,  and  wearing  out  what  they  cannot  crush. 
Thus  is  it  with  a  captive,  elfeminate  race,  under  the  rule  of  the  strong 
and  haughty.  So  is  it  with  slaves  ;  so  is  it  with  ill-us(‘d  and  oppressed 
children  ;  who  learn  to  be  cowanllv  jmd  deceitful  towanls  their  tvrants. 
So  IS  it  vvuth  the  subjects  of  a  despot,  who  encounter  his  axe  or  bow¬ 
string  with  the  secret  influence  of  intrigue  and  conspiracy,  the  dagger 
and  the  poisoned  cup.  They  exercise  the  unalicmable  light  of  sell- 
defence  in  such  methods  as  they  best  may ;  only,  since  human  nature 
is  unscrupulous,  guilt  or  innocence  is  all  the  same  to  them,  if  it  works 
tlu'ir  purpose. 

Now,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  did  not  forbid  us  the  exercise  of  tliat  in¬ 
stinct  of  scdf-dc fence  which  is  born  with  us.  lie  did  not  forbid  us  to 
defend  ourselves,  but  He  forbad  us  certain  modes  of  defence.  All  sinful 
means,  of  course,  H(‘  forbad,  as  is  plain  without  mentioning.  But, 
bt'sides  these.  He  forbad  us  what  is  not  sinful,  but  allowable  by  nature, 
Uiough  not  in  that  more  excellent  and  perfect  way  which  He  taught, — 
He  forbad  us  to  defend  ourselves  by  force,  to  rt*turn  blow  for  blow. 


Cmtmfnj  extiaordinarif  ! 


Ye  have  heard,’*  He  says,  **  that  it  hath  lHH*n  said,  An  eye  lor  an  eye, 
and  a  tooth  lor  a  tooth ;  but  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist  not  evil,  but 
whosot'ver  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  liim  the  other  tdso. 
And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away  thy  eoat, 
let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.  And  whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a 
mile,  go  with  him  twain.**  Thus  tlie  servants  of  Christ  are  for])i(lden 
to  defend  tliemselves  by  violence ;  hut  they  are  not  forbidden  other 
moans ;  direct  means  are  not  allowed  them,  hut  othei*s  are  even  com¬ 
manded.  For  inshince,  foresifjht  ;  “  beware  of  men  :’*  avoidance^ 
‘‘ wh(‘n  they  persecute  you  in  this  city,  Hee  ye  into  another:**  pi'udence 
and  skill,  as  in  the  text,  ‘‘  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents.** 

Again, 

rriestcraft  has  ever  been  considered  the  badge,  and  its  imputation  is 
a  kind  of  note  of  the  Church ;  and  in  part,  indi‘ed,  tnily,  because  the 
presence  of  poweiTul  enemies,  and  the  8t‘ns(‘  of  tlieir  own  weakness,  hsus 
sometimes  temptt'd  Christians  to  the  abuse,  instead  of  the  use  of  (Uiristian 
wisdom,  to  be  wise  without  l)t‘ing  hannless ;  but  partly,  nay,  for  the 
most  part,  not  truly,  but  slanderously,  and  mer(‘ly  because  the  world 
called  their  wisdom  craft,  when  it  was  found  to  be  a  match  for  its  own 
numbers  and  power.  Christians  were  called  crafty,  because  they  were  so 
strong,  though  professing  to  he  weak.  And  next,  in  mere  consistency, 
they  were  called  hypocriticid,  because  they  were,  forsooth,  so  crafty, 
professing  to  be  innocent.  And  thus  whereas  they  have  ever,  in 
accordance  wdth  our  Lord’s  wonls,  been  wise  and  hannless,  that  they 
have  ever  been  called  instead  crafty  and  h}7)ocritical.  The  words 

craff*  and  “  hypocrisy,'^  are  hut  the  version  of  wisdom"  and  harm¬ 
lessness,"  in  the  language  of  the  world. 

There  are  certainly  words  here  which  j)roduce  on  our  mind 
the  effect  they  seem  to  have  produced  on  Mr.  Kingsley’s. 
Again,  for  instance,  such  w'ords  as  these  : — 

As  we  are  to  learn  industry  from  the  ant,  and  reliance  on  Him  from 
the  ravens,  so  the  dove  is  our  pattern  of  innocence,  and  the  sc'qu'iit  of 
wisdom.  Jiut  moreover,  considering  that  the  serpent  was  chosen  hy  the 
Enemy  of  mankind,  as  the  instrument  of  his  temptations  in  Paradise,  it 
is  very  remarkable  that  Christ  should  choose  it  as  the  pattern  of  wisdom 
for  liis  followers.  It  is  as  if  He  appealed  to  the  whole  world  of  sin,  and 
to  the  bad  arts  by  which  the  feeble  gain  advantages  here  over  the  strong. 
It  is  as  if  He  set  before  us  the  craft,  the  treachery,  the  p<*rfidy  of  the 
captive  and  the  slave,  and  bade  us  extract  a  k^son  even  from  so  gi’cat 
an  evil.  It  is  as  if  the  more  we  are  forbidden  violence,  the  more  we  are 
exhorted  to  prudence  ;  as  if  it  were  our  bounden  duty  to  rival  the  wicked 
tn  endowments  of  mind,  and  to  excel  them  in  their  exercise. 

And  it  should  be  remembered  that  ^Ir.  Kingsley  ])referr(‘d  a 
charge  against  the  Romish  Church,  and  incidentally  in  a  very 
passing  allusion,  referred  to  i)r.  Newman,  whose  teachings  in 
our  own  day  inculcate  the  spirit  of  that  time.  Well,  wo  take 
Father  Parsons,  to  whom  Mr.  Kingsley  docs  not  refer,  and 
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whose  narae  does  not  seem  to  have  been  mentioned  in  tlic  con¬ 
troversy — we  take,  we  say,  his  life,  and  then  we  read  by  its 
side  the  words  of  Dr.  Ne^^^nan,  wliich  we  liave  quoted,  and 
t  hey  read  like  a  very  fair  commentary  u|>on  the  character  of  the 
old  Jesuit  plotter,  as  the  old  Jesuit  plotter  seems  really  an  in¬ 
carnation  of  Dr.  Xcwman^s  a])ology  for  craft  and  cunniii".  We 
quite  perceive  and  admire  the  cunning  and  the  adroitness  of 
Father  Newman.  As  we  have  said,  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent,  he  laid  an  admirable  trap  of  perfectly  feline-looking 
nuH.'kne8s,  and  seduced  Mr.  Kingsley  along,  till  he  had  received 
an  a{)ology  couched  in  the  very  words  he  himself  had  dictated 
— published,  we  think,  in  the  most  full  and  handsome  manner 
in  the  next  numlxT  of  MacnuHan — and  then  the  cunnins:  crea- 
ture  takes  the  spring,  in  those  last  three  subtle,  mocking  page's 
of  his  pamphlet,  which  we  have  quoted  above,  and  wdiicli  cer¬ 
tainly  show  that  however  Dr.  Ne^^Tnan  may  live,  secluded  in  a 
hermitage,  attending  to  sacred  duties,  and  be  he  weak  or  infirm, 
he  needs  no  consideration  for  any  fragilities  of  constitution, — he 
brings  a  s])irit  as  wiry  and  casuistical — a  mind  as  worldly  in  its 
shrewdness,  and  temicious  in  its  grasp  as  could  be  found  in  any 
assembly  of  hard  heads,  and  cold,  subtle,  ecumenical  souls.  As 
it  is,  we  have  had  a  very  pleasant  little  duel,  to  relieve  any 
tendencies  to  monotony  in  our  midst.  It  is  not  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  quarrels  of  authors,  yet,  seldom  have  charac¬ 
ters  l)een  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  this  passage  of 
arms  Ix'tween  these  two  combatants.  The  almost  reckless  out- 
spt'aking,  the  thoughtless  impulsiveness  of  Mr.  Kingsley,  gave 
an  awkward  shape  to  his  accusation  in  the  first  instance,  which 
really  will  not  bear  taking  to  pieces  at  all  for  the  purposes  of 
defence.  Every  item  of  it  has  a  flaw ;  but  this  same  impulsive¬ 
ness  made  him  equally  careless  in  his  apology,  which  was  pre¬ 
mature  and  unguarded  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Newman, 
infinitely  wary,  accustomed  all  his  life  to  set  up  pyschological 
men  of  straw  against  each  other,  and  to  play  upon  his  casuistical 
chessboard,  found,  in  his  old  age,  an  easy  conquest.  Dut  the 
duel  will  have  many  criticisms  ;  the  leading:  combatants  seem 
to  have  laid  down  their  swords — Kingsley  seems  to  be  beaten 
from  the  field,  but  many  will  believe,  and  we  are  among  the 
numlK»r,  that  while  his  sentence  verbally  mav  be  indefensible, 
Kingaley  is  right  after  alt. 
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PSALMODY  OF  THE  liEFOIlMATION.* 


WHEX  Mr.  Hullah  comnieuced 
his  classes  in  Exeter  Hull, 
a  general  expectation  was  excited 
throughout  the  country,  that  sing¬ 
ing  at  sight  would  soon  be  as 
coniiiion  ill  England  as  it  was  in 
Germany.  The  millions  were  to 
be  educated.  Music  was  to  form 
an  essential  part  of  the  instruction 
in  our  public  schools.  Servant- 
girls  and  plough-boys,  assuming 
they  could  read,  were  to  be  capable 
of  rendering  correctly  the  sacred 
and  secular  compositions  of  the 
great  masters.  Those  who  had 
the  training  of  the  youth  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,  w'ere  to 
receive  an  impulse  from  the  musi¬ 
cal  movement  beneath  them ;  so 
that,  no  longer  contenting  them¬ 
selves  with  making  their  pupils 
sing  a  few  fashionable  songs, 
learnt  by  ear  from  the  piano,  they 
would  acquire  the  ability  of  teach¬ 
ing  them  to  take  their  part  in  an 
anthem  or  glee,  when  placed  in 

*  Psalmody  of  the  lie  formation — 
Lutheran^  Calvitnsticy  JCnylisli.  Hy 
the  Ih'V.  Henry  Allon.  London,  18()-1. 

Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modern,  for 
use  in  the  /Services  of  the  Church, 
tcith  accompanying  Tunes.  Compiled 
and  arranged  under  the  musical 
t  ditorship  of  William  Henry  Monk, 
Organist  and  Director  of  the  Choir 
at  King’s  College,  London. 


their  hands  for  the  first  time.  All 
this  would  produce  a  social,  moral, 
and  religious  improvement.  Iklusic 
at  home  w^as  to  destroy  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  seeking  ])lea8ure  abroad ; 
and  under  the  revival  of  vocal 
music  in  England,  the  praises  of 
God  in  our  churches  w^ere  no 
longer  to  be  an  offence  to  good 
taste,  and  a  sense  of  propriety. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Waite  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  midst,  to  carry  on 
the  crusade  agaiust  the  musical 
vulgarities  of  our  psalmody,  and 
the  ignorant  prejudices  he  found 
existing  in  the  Jlritish  churches 
against  worshipping  God  in  strains 
as  easy  of  execution  as  they  were 
classical  in  their  composition.  His 
abilities  soon  attracted  large  classes, 
wdiose  proficiency  seemed  to  justify 
the  hope  that  w’e  w’ere  actually 
on  the  very  borders  of  the  pro¬ 
mised  land,  where  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  hymns  of  the  Church 
w^ould  be  expressed  in  suitable 

Congregational  Church  Music :  a 
book  for  the  Service  of  Sony  in  the 
House  of  the  Lord.  Pocket  V(K*al 
score  edition.  Jackson,  Walford, 
and  I  fodder,  I.ondon. 

Congregational  Chants  and  An¬ 
thems  :  a  Supplement  to  all  'Tune- 
Books  ;  being  Part  Second  of  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  Music.  Jackson, 
Walford,  and  Hodder,  London. 
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tunes,  rendered  by  harmonious 
voices.  To  the  admirers  of  Mr. 
Waite,  Mr.  Hullah^s  system 
seemed  ill-adapted  to  improve 
congregational  church-music.  It 
aimed  at  too  much,  they  thought, 
and  went  too  far  round.  Mr. 
Waite,  on  the  contrary,  saw  the 
evils  to  be  removed,  and  by  his 
system  of  figures,  went  straight  to 
the  mark.  He  concentrated  his 
forces,  and  without  wasting  his 
strength  on  other  departments  of 
music,  limited  his  attack  on  the 
bad  singing  of  worso  tunes,  that 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  onward 
march  of  **  worship-song.** 

At  the  same  time  the  llev.  John 
turwen  introduced  to  our  notice 
the  tonic  sol-fa  system.  At  first, 
the  musical  world  looked  coldly 
on  a  scheme  of  vocal  tuition,  which 
professed  to  qualify  its  pupils  to 
sing  at  sight,  and  in  parts,  in  a 
much  shorter  time,  and  with  less 
expense  than  w’as  required  by 
studying  the  ordinary  notation. 
After  a  time,  however,  the  tonic- 
sol-fa  method  became  better  un¬ 
derstood;  and  tlie  monster  ga¬ 
therings  of  its  disciples,  from 
time  to  time  at  the  Crystal 
Talace,  with  the  admirable  man¬ 
ner  in  w'hich,  on  these  occasions, 
they  have  perfonned  some  of 
Handel’s  choruses,  and  Mendels¬ 
sohn’s  part-song;8,  have  done  very 
much  to  show  that  Mr.  Curw'en 
has  neither  been  idle  nor  ineffective 
among  the  great  reformers  of 
church-music  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  who  de¬ 
serve  well  at  the  hands  of  all  "who 


wish  the  perfection  of  our  con¬ 
gregational  psalmody. 

Besides  these  originators,  pro¬ 
moters,  and  sustainers  of  distinc¬ 
tive  systems,  which  at  the  present 
time  are  exerting  a  powerful 
influence  for  good  throughout  the 
country,  the  reformation  of  church 
song  has  received  a  considerable 
impetus  from  the  labours  of  men, 
qualified  for  their  task  by  their 
musical  knowledge,  extensive  re¬ 
search,  patient  investigation,  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  history,  deep  in¬ 
sight  into  the  w'ants  of  our  reli¬ 
gious  life,  theological  perception 
of  the  claims  of  God  on  the  w’or- 
ship  of  man,  and  willingness  to 
tread  in  the  foot- prints  of  such 
men  as  the  great  Ilefornier  of 
Germany,  whose  vocal  powers 
not  only  sometimes  obtained  for 
him  a  morsel  of  bread,  but  enabled 
him  to  prosecute  more  successfully 
the  w^ar  between  Protestantism 
and  Popery,  light  and  darkness. 
Among  these  gentlemen,  scho¬ 
lars,  musicians,  and  divines,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  assigning  a 
very  prominent  position  to  the 
llev.  Henry  Allon,  of  Union 
Chapel,  Islington,  wdiose  lecture 
before  us  is  the  second  he  delivered 
in  Exeter  Hall,  for  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  lle- 
ferring  to  his  former  lecture,  ^Ir. 
Allon  observes,  in  his  introduction 
to  this,  “  In  the  lecture  which  I 
delivered  to  you  two  years  ago,  I 
attempted  a  cursor^'  review^  of 
church  song,  through  the  entire 
period  of  its  History.** 

**  The  £,ieat  interest  happily  now 
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felt  in  worship-song  by  every 
section  of  the  Protestant  Church — 
even  by  those  the  most  jealous  of 
their  Puritan  or  Covenanting  tra¬ 
ditions — gave  a  value  to  the  lecture 
far  transcending  its  intrinsic  merits. 
In  some  places  it  was  as  a  match 
applied  to  a  prepared  train.  It 
awakened  inquiry,  stimulated  de¬ 
sire,  and  afforded  suggestion ;  and 
in  this  way  contributed  something 
to  the  healthy  impulse  which  is 
rapidly  exalting  worship  from  the 
slovenly  disregard,  or  oftensive 
vulgarity,  into  which,  at  the  com- 
luencement  of  the  present  century, 
it  had  fallen,  into  its  place  of 
rigiitful  supremacy  above  every 
other  exercise  of  our  public  reli¬ 
gious  assemblies. 

**  A  recognition  of  the  public  in¬ 
terest  and  importance  of  worship- 
song  as  vitally  affecting  the 
strength  and  joy  of  religious  life, 
has  induced  your  committee  to 
request  a  second  lecture  on  the 
same  subject  —  a  request  with 
which  I  very  gladly  comply. 

‘‘Not  only,  however,  will  the 
lecture  this  evening  labour  under 
the  proverbial  disadvantages  of 
‘  sequels,’  but  we  must  of  necessity 
return  to  a  quiet  and  patient 
examination  of  one  particular  part 
of  the  surface,  over  the  w  hole  of 
which,  swallow-like,  we  flitted 
before. 

“Just  as  a  rapid  traveller  re¬ 
cognizes  only  the  salient  features 
of  a  landscape — the  palaces  amongst 
its  buildings — the  monarch  of  the 
forest  among  its  trees — the  bolder 
headlands  or  tow’ering  mountains 


amongst  its  elevations — and  passes 
unobserved  its  quiet  nooks  of  rest 
and  beauty,  its  hidden  riches,  its 
minuter  characteristics  of  both 
surface  and  inhabitant — so  it  was 
wdth  us.  To-night,  therefore,  we 
must  be  contented  to  retrace  old 
foot-prints,  but  with  more  leisurely 
pace,  a  more  limited  range,  and 
with  a  closer  and  more  careful 
examination.” 

All  that  Mr.  Allon  proposed  to 
do,  he  has  done.  Nor  are  w  e  sur¬ 
prised  at  this.  About  five  or  six 
years  sinc^,  we  wx^e  present  at 
Union  Chapel,  on  one  week  even¬ 
ing,  wdien  a  meeting  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  took  place,  for  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  psalmody.  The  basement 
of  the  chapel  was  well  filled.  The 
organist  officiated  at  his  instru¬ 
ment,  while  Mr.  Allon  conducted. 
All  sat  in  their  pews,  as  on  Sun¬ 
days  ;  consequently,  they  were 
not  divided,  as  is  usual  in  most 
places  on  such  occasions,  into  so¬ 
prano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass,  but 
were  left  to  the  more  difficult  task 
of  singing  their  owm  parts  without 
the  assistance  derived  from  union. 
The  music  executed  was  thoroughly 
classical;  and,  it  is  needless  to 
state,  it  was  well  performed. 
Among  other  things,  they  sang  the 
Evening  Hymn  —  the  Evening 
Hymn  as  it  was  originally  com¬ 
posed,  without  those  vulgar  defor¬ 
mities  of  passing  and  suspension 
notes,  which  have  been  super- 
added  as  it  has  passed  down  from 
our  forefathers,  who  were  giants 
in  music,  compared  with  those 
w’hose  ]»uny  liauds  have  ventured 
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to  disfigure  their  compositions, 
under  the  idea  of  making  improve¬ 
ments.  The  entire  practice  of 
that  evening,  with  the  occasional 
remarks  of  the  conductor,  showed 
plainly  that  Mr.  A  lion  had  a  great 
design,  and  knew  how  to  accom¬ 
plish  it.  If  we  had  known  nothing 
more  of  the  minister  of  Union 
Chapel,  than  what  we  leanit  that 
night,  wo  should  have  been  con¬ 
vinced  that,  in  complying  with 
the  request  of  the  committee  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation,  he  was  undertaking  an 
arduous  duty,  for  which  no  man, 
in  our  judgment,  was  more  com¬ 
petent. 

The  subject  is  one  which,  in 
the  hands  of  the  lecturer,  assumes 
an  importance,  in  Luther’s  opinion, 
only  a  little  inferior  to  Divinity. 
Both  Mr.  Allon  and  the  old  Ger¬ 
man  are  quite  agreed  on  psalmody. 
Mr.  Allon  believes  that  worship- 
song  has  its  **  place  and  power  in 
the  eulture  of  the  religious  life ;  ” 
and  that,  “  more  than  upon  any 
other  means,  our  religious  life  is 
dej)endent  upon  the  spirituality, 
adequacy,  and  inspiration  of  our 
worship-song.” 

This  grand  idea,  grand  because 
of  its  simplicity,  is  not  a  thought 
thrown  off  from  an  inventive 
mind,  as  something  accidental  to 
it,  but  it  forms  an  essential  part  of 
the  spiritual  nature  of  the  talented 
lecturer,  w’ho  recurs  to  it  again 
and  again,  and  makes  it  the  very 
pith  and  marroNv  of  a  fine  con¬ 
clusion  ;  for,  in  introducing  his 


last  illustrations,  he  remarks, — 
“And  with  the  singing  of  these 
we  will  conclude;  all  of  us,  I 
trust,  feeling  the  great  religious 
value  of  the  song  whereby  we 
worship  the  Most  High,  and 
practically  resolving,  that  as  a 
fitting  homage  to  Him,  and  as  a 
precious  ministry  to  our  own  souls, 
no  qualification  for  it  that  we  can 
attain  shall  be  lacking  on  our  part 
— and  that,  so  far  as  we  can  hinder 
it,  neither  verse  nor  music  shall 
intrude  into  His  holy  place  of 
spiritual  souls  that  is  not  dignified, 
reverent,  and  inspiring — full  of 
worshipping  life,  and  adorned 
T\’ith  worshipping  beauty — an 
ofl’ering  of  joy  on  earth,  and  a 
sacrifice  acceptable  in  heaven.” 

Yes,  the  lecturtT  is  right.  Our 
psalmody  ought  to  be  “dignified, 
reverent,  and  inspiring.”  It  should 
be  full  of  ‘‘  \vorshipping  life.” 
Neither  of  its  aspects  should  be 
lost  sight  of.  We  should  remember 
that  church  music  is  both  “  culture 
to  the  religious  life,”  and  “a  sac¬ 
rifice  acceptable  in  heaven.”  The 
one  aspect  gives  us  the  clouds 
unbosoming  their  showers  to  fer¬ 
tilize  the  earth — the  other,  the 
medium  by  which  earth’s  flowers 
transmit  their  odours  above.  How 
necessary  are  both.  The  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  possibility  of 
attaining  such  worship-song,  may 
well  make  Mr.  Allon  earnest  in 
the  subject,  and  oblige  him  to 
resolve,  that  no  (jualification  lor 
it  that  he  can  attain  shall  be  lack¬ 
ing  on  his  part ;  and  that  so  far 
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as  he  can  hinder,  nothing  of  a 
contrary  tendency  shall  be  suffered 
to  intrude  where  it  ought  not. 
This  is  the  resolution,  which  will 
accomplish  its  own  purposes,  and 
in  which,  it  is  hoped,  all  the 
British  churches  will  soon  heartily 
unite. 

We  have  associated  the  name  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Allon  with  the 
names  ofHullah,  Waite,  and  Cur- 
wen,  for  the  object  of  reviewing  the 
mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  forces 
which  have  been  telling  for  several 
years  on  the  slovenliness  and  vul¬ 
garity  of  our  church  song — and  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  say  respecting 
the  efforts  made  by  the  northern 
states  of  America  to  restore  the 
union,  so  we  observe  here — ‘Hhus 
much  regarding  the  outlay,  and 
now  for  the  result.^’  What  is  the 
state  of  worship-song  in  the 
metropolis,  and  throughout  the 
provinces?  On  the  face  of  things, 
does  it  bear  any  resemblance  to  the 
great  expectations  entertained  a 
few  years  since?  If,  however, 
musical  reformers  have  not  pro¬ 
duced  all  that  was  predicted,  yet 
let  it  not  be  supposed  that  their 
wishes  are  doomed  to  lasting  dis¬ 
appointment,  or  that  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  their  hopes  may  not  be 
much  nearer  than  the  superficial 
observer  imagines.  Still,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  whatever  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  removing 
rubbish,  and  preparing  stones  and 
timber,  the  great  work  of  building 
up  a  suitable  temple  of  pure 
psalmody,  in  which  may  be  pre- 
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sen  ted  to  God  ‘*an  offering  of  joy 
on  earth,”  is  yet  among  the  things 
of  the  future. 

■  The  Romish  (/hurch,  of  course, 
makes  no  profession  of  providing 
for  the  congregation  this  means  of 
“religious  culture,”  and  uniUMl 
adoration.  In  this  respect,  she  is 
now  vvdiat  she  was  in  the  days  of 
Luther — a  spoiler  of  the  people’s 
rights.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  this 
quarter,  that  we  have  any  ground 
for  expecting  that  the  musical 
movement,  now  in  progress,  should 
bear  any  satisfactory  fruit.  Leav¬ 
ing  her,  then,  with  all  the  objec¬ 
tions  of  Reformers,  making  her 
sweetest  harmonies  discordant,  we 
will  take  a  glance  at  some  of  the 
doings  among  other  professing 
Christians,  to  see  how  far  these 
have  been  influenced  by  the  spirit 
of  improvement. 

The  Apostolic  Church,  Gordon 
Scpiare,  London,  shall  be  the  first 
we  notice.  Here  there  is  not  only 
a  splendid  building,  but  a  service 
in  many  respects  more  pompous 
than  any  Romish  Cathedral ;  and 
if  the  perfection  of  worship-song 
consisted  in  the  .adoption  of  the 
most  classical  church  music,  sung 
by  a  large  number  of  well  culti¬ 
vated  voices,  and  accompanied  by 
a  qualified  organist  having  a  fine 
instrument  at  his  command,  then 
we  should  be  obliged  to  say  that 
the  disciples,  or  rather  the  out- 
grow'th  of  the  mistakes  of  that 
great  man,  Edward  Irving, — had, 
every  Sunday  morning  in  Gordon 
Square,  the  purest  offering  to 
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present  to  Qod^  and  the  richest  sentiments  expressed  in  the 


means  of  grace  possessed  by  any 
church  we  know.  At  the  time 
when  the  angel  or  minister,  wav¬ 
ing  a  bag,  made  the  cloud  of 
incense  cover  the  mercy  seat, 
wo  thought  the  music  highly 
dramatic;  and  having  said  this, 
we  have  implied  that  it  was 
another  thing  from  the  psalmody 
of  the  Keformution,  and  from 
the  worship-song  so  powerfully 
advocated  by  the  llev.  H.  Allon. 
As  to  the  class  of  music  selected 
there  was  nothing  left  to  wish  for ; 
nor  could  the  execution  have  been 
much  improved;  but  the  silence 
of  the  largo  congregation  spoiled 
it  all.  This  w^as  the  dead  fly  in 
the  ointment  of  the  apothecary. 

The  special  services  at  St.  PauPs 
have  introduced  another  phase  of  the 
psalmody  ofthe  present  time,  which, 
however,  unhappily  contrasts  with 
the  psalmody  of  the  past.  The 
night,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year  on  w’hich  we  were  present, 
the  congregation  was  estimated  at 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  thousand. 
W  hat  a  number  was  this  to  make 
the  Church  song  of  that  noble 
building  resemble  the  sound  of 
many  waters,  and  the  hymnings 
of  the  great  multitudes  above! 
Besides  this  good  attendance,  there 
was  a  good  preacher,  a  good 
organist,  a  good  organ,  and  a  good 
choir,  composed  of  five  hundred 
cultivated  voices  arranged  into  their 
four  parts.  In  metrical  psalmody, 
one  of  the  great  difficulties  wo 
meet  with  arises  from  the  different 


different  verses  of  poetry ;  but  this 
difficulty  was  simply  and  beauti¬ 
fully  overcome  on  the  evening 
referred  to,  by  changing  the  key  of 
tho  tune  on  the  fourth  verse, which 
was  pathetic,  from  the  major 
to  the  minor.  No  five  hundred 
singers  could  have  rendered  the 
music  more  effectively ;  but  here 
again,  was  the  dead  fly  spoiling 
all.  •  So  far  as  we  could  hear,  the 
vast  congregation  was  silent. 

As  a  contrast  to  this,  take 
the  following  from  Mr.  Alloa’s 
lecture. 

**  During  Cromwell’s  rule, 
genuine  Puritan  psalm-singing 
was  sometimes  heard  even  in 
Cathedrals,  and  under  cavalier 
auspices.  Thomas  Mace,  tho 
author  of  *  Music’s  Monument, 
or  a  Remembrancer  of  the  best 
practical  music,  both  divine  and 
civil,  that  has  ever  been  known 
to  have  been  in  the  world,’  speaks 
of  the  eleven  weeks’  siege  of  York 
by  Fairfax  in  1644,  just  before 
the  suppression  of  organs  by 
Cromwell,  during  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  the  grand  old  Minster — 
the  queen  of  our  English  cathe¬ 
drals — as  being  every  Sunday 
‘cramming  or  squeezing  full.’ 
‘Sometimes,’  he  says,  *a  cannon 
bullet  has  come  in  at  the  T\nndow8, 
and  bounced  about  from  pillar  to 
pillar,  even  like  some  furious 
fiend  or  evil  spirit.’  ‘  Now  here 
you  must  take  notice  that  they 
had  then  a  custom  in  that  church, 
which  1  hear  not  of  in  any  other 
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cathedral ;  which  was,  that  always 
before  the  sermon,  the  whole 
congregation  sang  a  psalm,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  choir  and  the 
organ;  and  you  must  also  know 
that  there  was  there  a  most 
excellent,  large,  plump,  lusty, 
full-speaking  organ,  which  cost,  I 
am  credibly  informed,  a  thousand 
pounds.  This  organ  1  say,  when 
the  psalm  was  set  before  sermon, 
being  let  out  into  all  its  fulness  of 
stops,  together  with  the  choir, 
began  the  psalm.  But  when  that 
vast  concording  unity  of  the  whole 
congregation-chorus  came,  us  I 
may  say,  thundering  in,  even  so 
as  it  made  the  very  ground  shake 
under  us,  oh !  the  unutterable, 
ravishing,  soul’s  delight,  in  the 
which  I  was  so  transported  and 
wrapt  up  in  high  contemplations, 
that  there  was  no  room  left  in  my 
whole  man — my  body,  soul,  and 
spirit — for  any  thing  below  divine 
and  heavenly  raptures.  Nor 
could  there  possibly  be  anything 
to  which  that  very  singing  might 
be  truly  compared,  except  the 
right  apprehension  and  singing  of 
the  glorious  and  miraculous  choir 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple.’  ” 

At  a  church,  not  five  miles  from 
the  Rev.  W.  Brock’s  chapel,  Lon¬ 
don,  we  recently  heard  another 
type  of  worship  -  song.  Hero 
there  was  a  first-class  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  first-class  music.  The 
pedalling  of  the  organist  was  ex- 
nnisite,  and  liis  accompanying  per¬ 
fect.  There  were  no  tall  candles 


on  the  altar,  nor  was  the  soprano 
taken  by  a  little  boy  in  white 
surplice ;  but  a  rich  female  voice, 
such  as  we  hear  in  the  concert- 
room,  blended  well  with  the  other 
voices,  equally  cultivated.  To 
suit  the  sentiment  of  particular 
lines  in  the  hymn,  we  observed 
that  occasionally,  the  instrument 
and  voices  gave  a  part  of  the  tune 
in  unison — one  of  the  simplest 
means  for  producing  the  sublime 
— and  one,  which  it  will  bo  re¬ 
membered,  Handel  uses  for  this 
object,  in  the  Hallelujah  chorus, 
on  the  words,  **  for  the  Lord  God 
omnipotent  reignoth.’’  They  sang 
an  anthem,  which  was  rather 
beautiful  than  grand,  on  account 
of  the  smallness  of  the  choir, 
which  though  perfect,  could  not 
accomplish  the  impossibility  of 
producing  that  sublimity  attendant 
on  a  multitude  of  voices.  None  of 
the  congregation  presumed  to  sing. 
Why  should  they  ?  Was  not  their 
worship-song  supported  at  a  cost 
of  £266  per  annum  ?  Still,  as 
this  money  is  raised  by  quarterly 
collections,  it  might  bo  bad  taste 
to  criticise  such  an  expenditure, 
for  such  a  result. 

To  such  an  extent  is  the  practice 
being  carried  in  some  quarters,  of 
singing  by  a  choir,  **  to  a  congre¬ 
gation  of  faithful  men  and  women,” 
instead  of  the  congregation  of 
faithful  men  and  women  singing 
to  God — that,  by  w'ay  of  attract¬ 
ing  an  audience,  w^e  meet  with  such 
advertisements  as  the  following, 
extracted  from  a  provincial  paper. 
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'  ** — —Church.  Sunday,  Feb. 
28th,  Moniinj? — Te  Deiiin  and 
Jubilate,  King;  in  C:  Sanctua, 
Shenton  in  G :  Kyria,  Mendcla- 
Bohn  in  G.  Evening — Magnificat 
and  Nujo  Dimittis,  Kelway  in  B 
Minor.  Anthem  for  Lent.” 

“ - Church.  Sunday  28th, 

Morning  Service — Nares  in  F; 
Sanctua  and  Kyria ;  Nares  in  F. 
Afternoon  Service — Nares  in  F. 
Anthem,  ‘  It  came  even  to  pass.’ 
Ousely.” 

** -  Church,  Sunday  28th, 

Morning  Service — King  in  F ; 
communion,  Mendelssohn  in  G. 
Afternoon  Service — Forbes  in  E. 
Evening  Service — Full  Choral 
Responw's,  Tallis.  Psalm,  Parcel 
and  Hussell.  Service,  King  in  F. 
Anthem,  ‘Turn  Thy  face,*  Att- 
wood.  Hymn  199,  Martyrdom.** 

In  other  churches  and  chapels, 
we  sometimes  find  the  evil  of  a 
silent  congregation,  combined  with 
an  unprofessional  choir,  or  with  a 
number  of  charity  children.  In 
these  cases,  it  cannot  be  said  we 
have  “  song”  at  all,  either  “  wor¬ 
ship,”  or  otherwise.  All  imagin¬ 
able  mischief  is  united  in  this 
system.  The  singers  are  neither 
musicians,  nor  professedly  con¬ 
verted  characters, — and  yet  to 
these  is  commitU^d  the  duty  of  a 
people’s  praise.  Not  unfrequently 
also,  do  we  hear,  in  quarters  where 
better  things  might  be  expected, 
Christian  men  and  women  com¬ 
petent  to  sing  well  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  holding  their  pt‘ace  in  the 
house  of  God.  Perhaps,  unin¬ 


teresting  as  statistics  generally  are, 
it  would  afford  some  siitisfaction 
as  well  as  profit,  to  the  historian 
of  our  worship-song,  if  on  a  given 
Sabbath,  it  could  be  exactly  as- 
certaine«l  how  many  among  those 
who  sang,  w^ere  members  of  the 
church,  and  how  many,  merely  of 
the  congregation.  Here  would  be 
another  curious  question — how 
many  began  the  hymn,  singing 
the  first  word  of  the  first  line,  and 
continued  to  sing  through  every 
verse,  as  if  they  were  members  of 
a  professional  choir,  receiving  a 
stipend  for  their  services  ?  What¬ 
ever  might  be  the  result  of  such 
statistical  inquirj’,  wc  shall  not  be 
deemed  uncharitable  in  expessing 
our  opinion,  that  the  information, 
besides  startling  us  a  little,  would 
convince  us,  that  individual  res¬ 
ponsibility  might  be  felt  a  little 
more  keenly,  with  considerable 
advantage,  in  this  part  of  Divine 
worship. 

That,  however,  wdiich  disfigures 
the  musical  part  of  our  psalmody 
more  than  anything  else  in  our 
better  congregations,  is  the  practice 
of  male  voices  singing  the  air, 
sometimes  tw’o  octaves  below.  It 
W’e  are  to  have  part  singing  at  all, 
gentlemen  must  sing  bass  or 
tenor ,  and  if  they  cannot  do  this, 
why — w'hy  then  they  had  better 
learn. 

Although  what  w’ehave  already 
stated  would  seem  to  represent 
church  music  but  little  improved 
by  all  the  labours  of  the  reformers 
of  our  worship-song,  we  by  no 
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means  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  such  is  either  the  tact,  or  our 
opinion.  The  truth  is,  immense 
progress  lias  been  made.  It  must 
be  remembered  we  have  been  look¬ 
ing  merely  on  the  surface.  The 
winter  is  not  yet  passed,  we  admit, 
nor  is  the  singing  of  birds  come. 
Here  and  there  the  snows  of 
winter  may  still  linger,  while  no¬ 
where  are  the  bud  and  blossom 
perfectly  developed.  But  are  there 
no  silent  forces  at  work  under¬ 
neath  ?  Is  not  the  great  work  of 
preparation  going  on  ?  Has  it 
not  been  going  on  ever  since  Mr. 
Hullah  had  liis  first  class  in 
Exeter  Hall  ?  Our  musical  spring, 
like  other  good  things,  may 
seem  long  in  coming,  but  she 
is  on  her  way  to  beautify  the 
garden  of  the  Lord,  and  make 
Zion  rejoice.  A  few  days  of  genial 
showers  and  sunshine,  accomplish 
wonders  on  a  prepared  earth ;  and 
a  few  more  lectures  like  the  one 
before  us,  may  act  like  those 
showers  and  sunshine  on  the  wor¬ 
ship-song  of  the  Briti.sh  churches. 

But  even  on  the  surface,  we  are 
far  from  a8.serting  that  nothing  has 
been  done.  Does  not  a  purer  taste 
prevail  ?  Is  not  the  mind  of  the 
church  waking  up  to  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  what  is  really  appropriate 
to  the  house  of  God  ?  Have  not  the 
old  tune  books,  whose  melodies  and 
harmonies  were  for  the  most  part 
a  reproach  to  Nonconformity,  been 
driven  into  the  holes  and  corners 
of  the  land  and  have  not  pnrer, 
simpler,  and  more  classical  compo- 
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sit  ions  been  adopted  in  their  place 
It  is  true,  the  new  books  are  not 
yet  well  sung  by  our  congrega¬ 
tions  ;  but  that  will  come  betore 
long.  We  are  in  a  transition 
state  respecting  our  psidmody,  as 
theology  was  in  the  days  of 
Edward  the  VI.  At  such  a  time, 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  expect 
too  much  ;  but  as  certainly  as  the 
reformation  ot  theology  ultimately 
produced  its  legitimate  fruit,  so 
the  principles  of  musical  reforma¬ 
tion  now  at  work  amongst  us,  will 
result  in  a  positive,  as  well  as 
negative,  blessing. 

When  Mr.  Alien  intimates  that 
only  “  dignified,  reverent,  and  in¬ 
spiring  ”  music  is  adapted  to  the 
Church,  he  expresses  himself  not 
arbitrarily,  but  like  a  student  of 
the  great  masters,  whose  practices 
have  been  considered  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  true  taste.  No  art  is  com¬ 
posed  of  but  one  style.  Creation, 
the  fonndation  of  all  art,  is  many- 
sided  too.  God  in  nature  has 
surrounded  us  with  various  objects 
adapted  to  our  emotional  being. 
We  are  conscious  of  the  different 
impressions  made  by  these  dif¬ 
ferent  objects,  and  very  n  iturally 
transmit  to  those  objects,  names 
expressive  of  the  emotions  they 
awaken.  Oceans,  deserts,  forests, 
mountains,  empires,  great  armies, 
and  every  thing  included  within 
the  vast,  innumerable,  and  the 
exalted,  fill  us  instinctively  with 
awe.  We  are  conscious  of  the 
sublime.  Our  feelings  may  be  to® 
profound  for  rapture,  but  not  for 
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veneration.  Keason  may  have  had 
very  little  to  do  in  producing  the 
effect,  yet  if  the  t  iste  or  capacity 
for  enjoying  the  grand  in  the 
works  of  God  be  in  our  nature, 
reason  may  assist  its  development, 
by  shielding  it  from  prejudices. 

But  nature  is  not  confined  to  the 
vast,  innumerable,  and  exalted. 
If  we  have  oceans  dashing  against 
the  rock  bound  shore — deserts 
wearying  the  eye  by  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  their  surface — forests 
in  which  the  birds  and  beasts 
hold  undisputed  mastery — moun¬ 
tains,  from  whose  summits  the 
great  things  beneath,  look  but  as 
insignificant  specks — and  empires 
whose  power  for  weal  or  woe  has 
been  too  immense  for  calculation  ; 
— have  we  not  also  murmuring 
streams,  with  their  flowery  banks, 
landscapes  with  all  the  variation 
of  nistic  bridge,  blossoming  tree, 
cottage  life  and  the  distant  wind¬ 
mill-cultivated  fields  of  golden 
grain  waving  beneath  the  pas¬ 
sing  breeze — valleys  where  the 
ear  listens  to  the  nightingale’s 
strain  from  the  neighbouring  grove 
— and  quiet  homes,  in  which  all 
the  kindly  charities  of  life,  smil¬ 
ingly,  remind  one  of  Eden.  Awe  is 
not  the  only  emotion  of  the  human 
heart,  any  more  than  the  eye  is 
the  only  sense  of  the  body ;  and 
hence,  objects  of  sublimity  are  not 
the  only  objects  which  surround  us. 
We  are  capable  of  being  soothed, 
delighted,  and  tranquillized;  and 
God,  while  giWng  the  faculty,  has 
made  provision  for  its  gratification. 


Now  this  class  of  objects  everyone 
calls  beautiful.  No  one  would 
designate  streams,  landscapes,  cul¬ 
tivated  fields,  vocal  groves,  and 
the  smile  of  infancy  as  grand,  sub¬ 
lime  or  exalted.  A  flower  is 
beautiful ;  and  we  call  it  so.  The 
consciousness  of  the  uneducated 
rustic  bears  witness  to  it,  while 
the  philosopher,  in  the  presence  of 
its  beauty,  forgets  his  reasoning  in 
the  present  delight. 

No  doubt  nature  is  capable  of 
being  further  classified.  There 
may  be  objects  neither  sublime  nor 
beautiful.  These  do  not  fill  us 
with  awe,  nor  with  that  sense  of 
delight  which  usually  produces 
the  smile  of  satisfaction.  They 
are  rather  objects  which  amuse  us. 
We  are  surprised  by  the  unex¬ 
pectedness  of  their  forms.  This 
class,  most  would  instinctively 
call  pretty.  In  literature  it  would 
be  called  comic — in  painting,  pic¬ 
turesque — in  music,  ornamental. 

In  estimating  the  excellency  of 
the  different  emotions,  gratified  by 
these  different  objects  in  nature, 
common  consent  gives  the  highest 
place  to  that  which  can  appreciate 
the  sublime ;  the  next  to  that 
which  enjoys  the  beautiful;  and 
the  lowest,  to  that  which  seeks  to  be 
dazzled  or  amused.  We  may  laugh 
at  the  comic,  and  smile  at  the 
beautiful ;  but  in  the  presence  of 
the  sublime,  we  are  speechless. 
Self  is  annihilated.  There  is 
another  distinction  between  these 
three  classes.  Novelty  is  essential 
to  the  lowest ;  even  the  beautiful 
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ii  indebted  to  somo  extent  to 
novelty — but  in  the  region  of  sub¬ 
limity,  the  longer  we  study,  and 
the  more  wo  examine,  the  greater 
is  our  pleasure. 

Now  these  principles  in  nature 
are  the  principles  which  underlie 
all  art.  Poetry,  painting,  sculp¬ 
ture,  architecture,  and  music,  pos¬ 
sess  the  three  distinct  styles  of  the 
sublime,  beautiful,  and  ornamen¬ 
tal.  As  in  nature,  so  here.  The 
artist  may  amuse,  soothe,  or  ele¬ 
vate  us;  but  the  rank  we  shall 
assign  to  him,  will  be  according 
to  the  higher  or  lower  class  of 
emotions  he  awakens.  The  com¬ 
poser  of  a  set  of  quadrilles  must 
be  content  with  a  very  inferior 
position  to  the  musician  who  can 
write  an  oratorio  like  the  Messiah ; 
and  they  who  prefer  the  orna¬ 
mental  style  of  our  dance  music 
to  the  sublime  combinations  in 
HandePs  choruses  can  have  no 
just  pretensions  to  a  cultivated 
taste. 

Assuming  these  remarks  to  bo 
true,  how  do  they  affect  our  wor¬ 
ship-song?  In  this  way.  If  in 
nature  a  certain  class  of  objects 
merely  amuse  by  their  novelty, 
and  if  instead  of  being  amused, 
we  wish  to  be  elevated,  then 
ought  we  not  to  place  ourselves  in 
connexion  with  those  precise  ob¬ 
jects  adapted  to  aw'aken  the  re¬ 
quired  feelings  ?  No  one  will 
dispute  this;  therefore,  the  only 
two  inquiries  admissible  are,  what 
are  the  feelings  required  in  the 
worship  of  God,  and  what  style  of 


music  is  adapted  to  awaken  these 
feelings  ? 

The  reverence  which  becometh 
God’s  house  is  admitted  univer¬ 
sally.  Earth,  by  creation,  was 
made  lower  than  heaven  ;  but  how 
has  sin  increased  the  distance  by 
sinking  us  immeasurably  lower 
than  creation  left  us  I  In  worship 
therefore,  the  worshipper  does  not 
stand  on  equal  terms  w’ith  the  wor¬ 
shipped.  Even  in  ordinary  so- 
eiety,  inferiors  do  not  usually 
seek  amusement  in  the  presence  of 
their  superiors,  and  of  all  things 
most  to  be  deprecated,  is  the  intru¬ 
sion  into  the  house  of  God,  of  feel¬ 
ings  seeking  only  to  be  surprised, 
dazzled  or  amused.  In  the  king¬ 
doms  of  this  world,  these  feelings 
have  their  place ;  but  in  the  kin  gdom 
of  God,  which  is  righteousness, 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
no  emotions  should  be  active,  but 
those  which  are  associated  with 
the  sublime  and  the  beautiful  in 
the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 
Happily  the  hymns  used  in  most 
churches  and  chapels  are  beginning 
to  secure  a  right  class  of  sentiment 
in  the  poetry  of  our  worship-song ; 
and,  we  do  not  despair  of  seeing 
the  right  class  of  tunes  to  express 
such  devotional  sentiments  uni¬ 
versally  adopted. 

It  must  be  obvious  from  what 
has  been  already  said,  that  all  sorts 
of  tunes  are  not  suitable  for  wor¬ 
ship  song.  A  melody  may  be  per¬ 
fect  as  a  popuhir  ballad  ;  but  liar- 
monize  it  for  the  church,  and  our 
drawing-rooms  will  lose  one  of 
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their  best  songs,  and  psalmody  get 
one  of  its  worst  tunes.  The  rea¬ 
son  is  plain.  The  music  of  the 
theatre,  concert-room,  or  church 
appejds  to  different  classes  of  emo¬ 
tions  ;  so  that  what  may  be  most 
excellent  in  one  department,  be¬ 
comes  worse  than  useless  when 
transferred  to  another.  Hence  the 
strong  objection  that  lies  against 
adapting  psalm  tunes  from  popu¬ 
lar  melodies,  operatic  airs,  and 
strains  of  pianofortes  sonatas — tho 
practice  of  the  Pmlinist  and  other 
musical  publications  notwithstand¬ 
ing.  Apart  from  the  association 
of  secular  words,  which  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  secular  tune  into 
church  music  generally  necessi¬ 
tates,  the  principles  we  have  al¬ 
ready  glanced  at,  absolutely  pre¬ 
clude  the  possibility  of  converting 
a  good  melody  from  the  one  source 
to  the  other. 

We  are  not  pleading  for  a  psal¬ 
mody  without  air;  but  we  are 
pleading  that  the  air  in  our  wor¬ 
ship-song  should  be  sublime  rather 
than  ornamental.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  given  by  the  Kev.  H.  A  Hon 
in  the  appendix  to  his  lecture  will 
best  explain  our  meaning.  Here 
everything  is  simple  and  grand. 
The  emotions  of  holy  joy,  humble 
reverence,  and  tilial  confidence, 
find  strains  a(la])ted  to  awaken,  as 
well  as  express,  these  feelings  so 
essential  to  him  who  would  wor¬ 
ship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
It  is  true  the  melodies  hear  no  re- 
semhlance  to  “  Kule  Britannia,” 
and  other  popular  airs,  which  have 


been  forced  into  the  service  of  the 
church,  under  the  idea,  “  that  the 
devil  ought  not  to  have  the  best 
tunes;”  but  they  are  not  dry 
compositions  notwithstanding,  nor 
does  their  charm  lie  in  their  grey 
hairs.  “Their’s  is  surely,”  says 
Mr.  Allon,  “  but  a  dull  pedantry 
that  regards  things  ancient  as  ne¬ 
cessarily  sublime.  Their’s  is  surely 
but  an  antiquarian  piety  that  would 
stereotype  the  worship  of  the 
church  according  to  the  fashion  of 
a  Gregory,  a  Luther,  or  a  Cran- 
mer.”  So  far  from  classical  church 
music  being  essentially  dry,  Han¬ 
del,  who  wrote  extensively  in  the 
sacrtd  style,  once  took  tho  fol¬ 
lowing  singular  method  of  ex¬ 
pressing  his  opinion  of  what  he 
thought  necessary  for  good  church 
music : — 

Dr.  Green  once  brought  a  manu¬ 
script  anthem  for  him  to  see.  He 
left  it,  and  called  again  after  two 
days. 

“  Have  you  looked  over  my  an¬ 
them  ?”  said  the  composer,  with 
excitement. 

Yes.” 

“  Well,  what  do  you  think  ot 
it?” 

“  I  tink  it  vonted  a/r,  and  so  I 
hung  it  out  of  de  vindow.  Dere 
it  is.” 

But  the  air  Handel  thought  the 
anthem  wanted  was  certainly  not 
the  same  kind  that  would  be  suit¬ 
able  for  the  theatre. 

Although  additions  to  our  psal¬ 
mody  from  the  ancient  church 
have  not  been  so  large  as  they 
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might  have  been,  we  think  we  see  ecclesiastical  body  from  which  we 


in  all  sections  of  the  Christian 
Church  a  strong  tendency  to  over¬ 
leap  all  party  walls  of  separation, 
and  gather  from  those  deemed  he¬ 
terodox,  whatever  in  poetry  or 
music  can  be  found  belonging  to 
the  true  and  beautiful  in  order  to 
make  worship  song  as  perfect  as 
possible.  In  Mr.  Monk’s  “  Hymns ^ 
Ancient  and  Modern ^  for  use  in 
the  services  of  the  church”  (a 
book  in  favour  with  High  Church¬ 
men),  we  observe  such  hymns  as 
“Hock  of  ages” — “Jesus,  lover 
of  my  soul” — “Oh  love  divine, 
how  sweet  thou  art”  —  “How 
sweet  the  name  of  Jesus  sounds,” 
&c.,  &c.  In  enriching  their 
hymnology  by  such  selections  from 
dissenters,  we  think  the  High 
Church  party  has  set  an  example 
worthy  of  our  imitation ;  and  now, 
since  they  use  some  of  our  hymns, 
might  we  not  with  advantage  use 
some  of  their  tunes  ?  Of  course, 
Mr.  Monk’s  book  could  not  be 
adopted  by  a  Congregational 
Church,  but  excepting  a  few 
hymns  we  should  consider  objec¬ 
tionable,  the  practice  of  the  music 
would  go  far  to  cultivate  a  correct 
taste  and  facilitate  the  correct 
singing  of  good  classical  psalmody. 
Even  the  introduction  of  chanting, 
with  the  attempt  to  mix  an  occa¬ 
sional  anthem  with  our  metrical 
tunes,  show  that  our  Nonconform¬ 
ing  Churches  see  no  argument 
against  our  adopting  a  practice 
Iroin  the  fact  that  ebanting  and 
anthem  singing  are  adopted  by  an 


have  dissented.  All  this  is  as  it 
should  be.  Truth  and  beauty  are 
truth  and  beauty  wherever  found. 
Luther  was  of  this  opinion.  “  We 
have,”  says  he,  “  in  many  cases 
taken  the  beautiful  music  used  for 
masses  and  for  fuueral  services, 
appending  to  it  other  words,  con¬ 
cerning  not  purgatory,  but  the 
resurrection.”  Mr.  Allon  also 
shows  that  the  lie  formation  in 
Bohemia  was  similarly  indebted  to 
liomish  music. 

The  custom  of  printing  the 
hymn  and  tune  books  separately, 
we  cannot  but  regard  as  a  sign  and 
a  cause — a  sign  that  worship-song 
is  not  where  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
esteem  of  the  Church,  and  a  cause 
confirming  the  idea  that  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  the  congregation  may 
sing  from  ear  or  not  at  all.  In  the 
later  editions  of  the  hymn  book 
compiled  about  1504,  for  the  use 
of  the  Bohemian  brethren,  the 
music  and  words  were  printed  to¬ 
gether;  and  so  they  were  usually 
by  Luther.  In  our  secular  music, 
we  never  dream  of  the  words  being 
printed  separately,  unless  at  a 
concert,  where  we  arc  expected  to 
be  only  listeners,  and  where  we 
purchase  a  book  of  the  words  to 
follow  the  singers  more  intelligi¬ 
bly.  To  the  separation  of  the 
w'ords  from  the  music,  we  may 
attribute  those  fancy  or  extempore 
])arls  which  persons  of  some  musi¬ 
cal  ability,  and  a  good  ear,  fre- 
(piently  sing  in  our  congregations, 
by  which  combinations  of  sounds 
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arc  produced  so  destructiTo  to  the 
general  harmony,  that  perhaps  of 
the  two  erils,  silence  is  the  lesser. 
We  are  much  pleased,  therefore, 
to  find  in  “  Ancient  and 

Modem,"*^  Mr.  Monk  has  not  only 
supplied  us  with  273  beautiful  and 
grand  melodies,  well  harmonized, 
but  each  tune  is  printed  with  its 
appropriate  words;  an  example 
which,  if  we  do  not  Tery  much 
mistake,  subsequent  editors  and 
publishers  will  feel  it  to  be  their 
interest  to  imitate.  When  this 
shall  be  done,  there  will  be  an  end 
to  that  self-consciousness  which 
many  sensitive  persons  feel,  and 
which  prevents  their  using  the 
8t‘parate  tune  book,  without  the 
unpleasant  idea  that  it  has  some¬ 
thing  of  parade  in  it. 

A  very  little  acquaintance  with 
the  old  masters  will  convince  us 
of  their  preference  for  the  minor 
mode.  Mr.  Allon  states,  **  of  the 
98  tunes  in  llaveuscroft’s  Psdlterj 
65  are  in  a  minor.**  There  is  no 
doubt,  in  the  hands  of  a  great 
genius,  the  minor  mode  is  more 
allied  to  the  sublime  than  the 
major.  Still,  the  fact  that  so 
many  fine  tunes  are  in  the  minor, 
renders  it  all  the  more  neces8£u*y 
that  our  congregations  should  sing 
from  books  rather  than  from  ear  or 
memory.  The  difficulty  in  singing 
those  tunes  results  chiefly  from  the 
musical  law,  which  obliges  a  major 
chord  to  be  used  on  the  dominant 
bass.  A  diminished  seventh  also, 
on  the  leading  note,  will  sometimes 
add  to  the  difficulty ;  but  all  these 


and  many  other  obstacles  to  the 
mechanical  performance  of  church 
song,  will  be  easily  surmounted, 
when  Christian  worshippers  recog¬ 
nise  what  sort  of  ‘‘  a  song  will  be 
fitting  homage  to  God,  and  a  pre¬ 
cious  ministry  to  their  own  souls.’* 

From  the  commencement  of  the 
Reformation,  it  has  always  been  a 
question  of  more  or  less  difficulty, 
‘‘how  can  the  people  effectively 
sing  the  praises  of  God?”  On  in¬ 
troducing  a  hymn  in  the  vernacu¬ 
lar  language,  Huss,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  insisted  strongly  upon  the 
people  taking  part  in  the  service 
of  song. 

“The  conception,**  says  Mr. 
Allon,  “  of  congregational  worship 
entertained  by  the  compilers  of 
the  Liturgy  was  good  and  noble. 
Thus,  in  the  preface  to  his  Metrical 
Version  of  th^}  Psalms^  Archbishop 
Parker,  quoting  from  St.  Bernard, 
says,  “  If  song  be  had  at  any  time, 
let  it  be  ful  of  gravetie;  that  it 
neither  sound  out  wantonness  nor 
rudeness :  let  it  be  so  sweete,  that 
it  be  not  light;  let  it  so  delight 
the  ears  that  it  move  the  heartes 
in  assuaging  heaviness,  and  tem¬ 
pering  ire.  Let  it  not  deprive  the 
letter  of  the  senses,  but  rather 
augment  it :  for  it  is  no  light  loss 
of  spirituall  grace  to  be  carried 
away  from  the  profitableness  of 
the  sense  with  the  lightness  of  the 
notes,  and  to  be  more  careful  upon 
chaunting  of  the  voice,  than  to 
give  heede  to  the  matter.” 

Writing  to  the  King  (October 
7,  1545),  concerning  a  Litany 
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which  he  had  compiled  and  trans-  the  words  of  the  hymn,  mark  the 
lated,  Cranmer  says,  “  If  your  different  sentiments  of  each  verse, 
Grace  commands  some  devout  and  and  vary  his  harmonies  to  express 
solemn  note  to  be  made  thereunto,  tlie  joy  or  grief,  the  tigitatiou  or 
(as  it  is  to  the  Procession  [Litany]  traiK^uillity  expressed  in  the  words, 
which  your  Majesty  has  already  The  man  who  can  do  this,  must 
set  forth  in  England),  I  trust  it  will  understand  thorough  bass,  and 
much  excitate  and  stir  the  hearts  counterpoint,  if  not  fugue ;  he 
of  all  men  to  devotion  and  godli-  must  have  complete  mastery  over 
ness.  But,  in  my  opinion,  the  the  pedals,  as  well  as  the  manuals; 
song  that  shall  be  made  thereunto  he  must  be  possessed  of  an  inven- 
would  not  be  full  of  notes,  but  as  tive  genius  to  extemporise  these 
near  as  may  be  for  every  syllable  different  harmonies  to  the  different 
a  note,  so  that  it  may  be  sung  verses ;  and  to  do  this  he  must  also 
distinctly  and  devoutly,  as  be  in  have,  or  ought  to  have,  a  religious 
the  Matins  and  Evensong  Venite,  soul;  that  so,  sympathising  with 
&c.”  religious  sentiments,  ho  could  in- 

And  in  lier  injunctions  of  1599,  fuse  his  own  feelings  into  the  con- 
Queen  Elizabeth  directs,  ‘^that  gregation,  just  as  a  good  speaker 
there  be  a  modest  and  distinct  brings  the  audience  into  sympathy 
song,  so  used  in  all  parts  of  the  with  himself  through  the  medium 
Common  Prayers  in  the  church,  of  influence.  Whether  it  might  ^ 
that  the  same  may  be  as  plainly  not  have  been  better  for  the  British 
understanded  as  if  it  wore  read  churches  to  sing  in  unison  some- 
without  singing,  and  yet,  never-  thing  after  this  manner,  until  our 
theless,  for  such  as  delight  in  congregations  could  read  music 
music.”  more  correctly,  it  is  now  useless  to 

In  many  places  the  music  of  the  inquire.  We  have  committed 
Reformed  Church  was  sung  in  ourselves  to  harmony.  Our  books 
unison.  The  method  is  still  re-  are  published  in  harmony,  and  the 
tained  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  people  must  sing  in  harmony.  But 
To  make  this  easy  for  the  different  when  ?  Within  six  months  after 
voices  in  the  entire  congregation,  they  have  resolved  to  do  so. 
the  range  of  the  melody  must  not  ”  One  time  Luther  came  into 
go  lower  than  E  on  the  first  line,  the  church  at  Eisenberg,  on  Easter 
nor  higher  than  D,  on  the  fourth  Bay,  and  they  were  singing  the 

line  of  the  treble  clef.  The  effec-  *  Introitum  *  in  German,  with  the 

tiveness  of  the  psalin-tune,  how-  old  Latin  tune :  whereupon  ho 

ever,  does  not  depend  on  the  turned  up  his  nose,  and  looked 

melody  sung,  but  on  the  harmony  very  sour.  When  he  returned  to 
performed  by  the  organist,  who,  to  the  inn  to  dine,  the  landlord  asked 
perform  his  duty  well,  must  read  him  what  had  been  the  matter 
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with  him  in  church  ?  ‘  I  thought,* 
said  he,  *  I  could  have  spit  upon 
their  ridiculous  singing.  If  they 
wish  to  sing  in  German,  then  let 
them  sing  good  German  hymns 
and  tunes;  and  if  they  wish  to 
sing  the  old  Latin  chants,  then  let 
them  retain  the  old  Latin  text,  for 
which  they  were  made,  as  scholars 
ought  to  do.  I  hate  people  who 
are  making  these  little  puny  inno¬ 
vations.  In  the  Latin  schools,  let 
them  sing  the  Latin  text  and 
tunes ;  and  in  the  German  churches 
let  them  sing  German  words  and 
music,  then  all  goes  right.*  ** 

The  Reformer  could  not  bear 
half  measures,  and  we  have  known 
gentlemen  who  have  felt  equally 
strong  with  him  respecting  the 
absurd  practice  adopt<»d  in  some 
congregations,  of  singing  metrical 
hymns  to  a  chant.  If  we  sing 
hymns,  let  us  sing  them  to  metri¬ 
cal  tunes;  but  when  we  use  the 
chant,  let  the  words  sung  be  prose. 
Were  there  a  Luther  to  reprobate 
tliis  innovation,  we  think  he  would 
do  so  in  language  which  most 
would  deem  very  unpolite,  how¬ 
ever  expressive. 

Hut  where  the  prose  of  Scripture 
is  regularly  chanted  in  our  dissent¬ 
ing  congregations,  we  have  gene¬ 
rally  observed  a  great  want  of  pre¬ 
cision  and  unity  in  the  reciting 
note.  Nor,  to  our  taste,  is  the 
chant  sung  quickly  enough.  Still, 
the  practice  is  new  amongst  us, 
and  we  may  hope  for  considerable 
improvement  without  danger  of 
disappointment.  “  The  supple¬ 


ment  to  all  tune-books,*’  besides 
containing  a  collection  of  good 
chants,  indicates,  on  the  part  of 
Nonconforming  churches,  a  desire 
for  something  beyond  the  metrical 
tune,  and  proposes  to  supply  the 
much-felt  want  by  a  species  of 
anthem,  constructed  without  the 
help  of  florid  counterpoint,  imita¬ 
tion,  or  fugue.  We  are  not  sure, 
however,  the  simple  counterpoint 
is  always  more  easy  of  execution 
than  compositions  of  greater  pre¬ 
tensions;  still,  the  object  of  the 
**  Weigh-house  Series’*  of  church- 
music  is  good,  and,  considering  the 
self-imposed  limits,  the  compilers 
have  accomplished  this  object  as 
well  as  could  be  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected.  Having  said  this,  it  is 
but  due  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  explain  their  own  intentions. 
In  the  preface,  then,  to  the  second 
part  they  say — 

**  This  work  proposes  to  intro¬ 
duce  into  our  public  worship  a  few 
choice  portions  of  Holy  Scripture. 
When  the  tirst  portion  of  it  was 
published,  a  few  years  ago,  it 
seemed  requisite  to  defend  this  use 
of  God’s  own  words  ;  but  the  prac¬ 
tice  has  now  become  so  general 
amongst  us  as  to  render  it  quite 
needless. 

“  Rut  it  should  be  understood  that 
the  music  contained  in  it,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  be  sung  by  the  whole 
body'  of  worshippers  in  our  con¬ 
gregations,  and  not  by  trained  and 
arranged  singers  only.  This  in- 
volv^ed  the  restriction  of  the  melody 
or  subject  to  one  part,  and  the 
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avoidance  of  all  forms  of  fugue. 
These  *  anthems,’  indeed,  have 
little  in  common  with  our  splendid 
cathedral  compositions,  save  the 
name,  for  which  ‘  prose-tune,* 
might  be  substituted,  as  better  de¬ 
fining  their  character.  It  is  from 
this  cause,  and  not  from  any  indif¬ 
ference  to  our  great  church  musi¬ 
cians,  that  their  works  are  so  spar¬ 
ingly  introduced.  They  were 
written  for  choirs,  and  very  few 
of  them  are  free  from  arrangements 
incompatible  with  congregational 
singing.  It  is  hoped  that  all  who 
examine  the  book  will  have  regard 
to  this  distinction,  and  judge  it 
not  by  comparison  with  the  elabo¬ 
rate  anthems  prepared  for  accom¬ 
plished  choirs,  but  by  its  power  of 
uniting  all  the  people  in  devout, 
earnest,  hearty  song.” 

In  stating,  respecting  the  an¬ 
thems  of  the  great  masters,  very 
few  of  them  are  free  from  arrange¬ 
ments  incompatible  with  congre¬ 
gational  singing,”  we  think  the 
compilers  have  spoken  without 
due  consideration.  It  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  safer  to  say, 
that  they  were  incompatible 
with  the  ability  possessed  at  pres- 
sent  by  ordinary  congregations. 
But  we  are  hoping  for  brighter 
things.  Are  we  not  acting  on  the 
anticipation,  that  the  ability  to 
sing  from  notes,  will,  at  no  distant 
period,  be  general  ?  Wo  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Alien,  when  he 
says,  Whatever  a  congregation 
can  sing,  and  chooses  to  sing,  that 
let  it  sing.  While  no  wise  man 


will  force  any  form  of  song  upon 
a  reluctant  congregation,  and 
while  no  church  has  a  right  to 
dictate  to  other  churches,  every 
church  has  a  pta-fect  right  to  do 
that  which  is  most  edifying  to 
itself.”  When,  therefore,  Mr. 
Binney  and  his  congregation  shall 
have  outgrown  this  second  supple¬ 
ment,  as  healthy  children  out¬ 
grow  their  clothes,  we  shall,  no 
doubt,  have  a  third  part  to  the 
Weigh-house  series  of  church 
music,  containing  those  very  com¬ 
positions  whicli  tliey  have  here 
pronounced  incompatible,  and 
which  the  entire  congregation 
will  then  sing  us  a  fitting  homage 
to  God,  and  as  a  precious  ministry 
to  their  own  souls.” 

In  the  meantime  we  congratu¬ 
late  the  churches  competent  to 
sing  to  their  own  edification  the 
second  part,  now  before  us ;  but 
we  think,  that  where  congrega¬ 
tions  are  so  far  behind  the  age  as 
to  be  able  to  sing  only  Cambridge 
New  and  the  Old  Hundredth, — 
in  such  cases  they  had  better 
attempt  nothing  fresh  in  public, 
until  they  have  acquired  the  ability 
to  do  so  in  private. 

Objectionable  as  are  supplements 
to  hymn  and  tune  books,  in  the 
case  of  ‘‘Congregational  Church 
Music”  wo  have  an  apology  for 
them  in  the  fact  that  the  new 
Congregational  Hymn  Book  con¬ 
tained  metres  for  which  the  origi¬ 
nal  work  made  no  provision,  but 
which  these  supplements  satisfac¬ 
torily  supply.  The  compilers  state. 
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**  the  first  supplement  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  cost  price,  the  second 
will  in  most  of  the  editions  be 
gratuitous.  To  meet  the  expense 
thus  incurred,  a  few  changes  will 
be  made  by  which  the  cost  will  be 
lessened,  iucludiug  the  use  of  a 
lighter  though  equally  fine  paper, 
tlie  discontinuance  of  the  ruled 
music-paper,  and  some  rearrange¬ 
ment  by  which  the  printing  w  ill 
be  simplified.  The  inconvenience  of 
increasing  bulk  and  w'eight  is  met 
by  the  j)reparation  of  a  pocket  full- 
score  edition.” 

This  pocket  edition  is  now  before 
us.  Embracing  as  it  does  tlie  two 
supplements,  it  contains  300  tunes, 
251  in  full  score,  and  the  rest  in 
short  score;  46  chants,  also  in 
short  score  ;  and  44  anthems,  treble 
and  alto  united,  and  the  tenor  and 
bass  separately.  All  the  improve¬ 
ments  contemplated  by  the  com¬ 
pilers,  we  think  the  public  will 
admit  they  have  accomplished. 
The  pocket  complete  vocal  score 
edition  of  “  Congregational  Church 
Music”  is  really  an  admirable 
thing,  supplying  as  it  does  a  con¬ 
scious  want  in  nonconforming 
churches,  and  supplying  that  want 
in  harmony  with  most  at  legist  of 
the  principles  advocated  by  the 
Kev.  Henry  Allon,  in  his  lecture 
on  the  **  Psalmody  of  the  Kefor- 
mation.” 

It  would  be  unfair  to  criticise 
the  w’ork  from  any  other  stand¬ 
point  than  that  occupied  by  the 
liev.  T.  Binney,  already  noticed. 
Believing  as  he  docs  that  the  mu¬ 


sical  ability  in  ordinary  congrega¬ 
tions  is  not  yet  competent  to  sing 
without  distraction  harmonies  of  a 
more  scientific  character,  it  is  but 
reasonable  that  he  sliould  say, 
“  tlie  principle  upon  which  the 
tunes  have  been  selected — a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  has  my  cordial  appro¬ 
val  —is  that  of  preserving  plainness 
and  simplicity.”  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  a  musician  would  raise  on  the 
examination  of  the  tunes,  is  w  he- 
ther  they  would  have  been  more 
difficult  of  execution  by  a  judicious 
sprinkling  among  the  harmonies 
of  the  two  chords  known  us  the 
diminished  7th  and  the  German 
6th.  Usually,  the  difiiculty  ama¬ 
teurs  have  in  taking  an  interval  is 
not  so  much  owing  to  its  being  an 
accidental  note,  as  to  the  progres¬ 
sion  being  clumsily  arranged.  Still, 
after  all,  experience  is  the  gnat 
touchstone.  Tried  by  this,  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  Music,”  will 
appear  to  have  been  a  complete 
success.  **  Unaided”  (say  the  com¬ 
pilers)  *‘by  public  illustration  in 
attractive  and  eloquent  lectures, 
or  by  association  w’ith  admirable 
methods  of  teaching  or  poj)ular 
musical  systems,  and  wdth  little 
notice  from  *  the  press, ^  it  has 
quietly  but  steadily  worked  its 
own  w’ay.  Where  we  have  traced 
its  progress,  we  have  found  it  to  be 
due,  very  generally,  to  the  prefer¬ 
ence  given  to  it  by  precentors  and 
teachers — a  testimony,  w’e  think, 
to  its  practical  character.” 

No  panegyric  by  the  most  ad¬ 
miring  critic,  could  equal  the  praise 
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contained  in  this  fact.  Still,  we  parts,  at  least  after  practicing  the 
would  caution  those  congregations  music  two  or  three  times — hymns 
intending  to  adopt  this  tune-book  and  tunes  printed  in  one  book  and 
not  to  expect  what  it  does  not  possessed  by  every  member  in  usual 
profess  to  supply — a  number  of  attendance — no  male  voices  siT)g- 
tunes  that  will  sound  well  without  ing  the  air,  and  those  singing 
the  alto,  tenor,  or  bass.  Simply  mentally  to  whom  God  has  not 
as  the  harmonies  are  constructed,  given  the  ear  or  voice  to  sing 
they  are  absolutely  essential ;  and  audibly — all  feeling,  on  rising  to 
wo  cannot  express  ourselves  too  bless  the  Lord,  their  individual 
strongly  on  the  importance  of  con-  responsibility,  duty  and  privilege 
gregations  meeting  occasionally  for  respecting  our  worship-song — and 
the  practice  of  the  music  they  have  the  entire  worshippers,  so  complete- 
selected  as  the  means  of  spiritual  ly  the  masters  over  the  mechanical 
refreshment  for  themselves  in  the  part  of  singing,  as  to  bo  able  to 
house  of  God,  as  well  as  adoration  concentrate  their  whole  heart  and 
and  grateful  homage  to  the  God  of  mind  on  the  sentiments  of  tho 
the  house.  -words,  through  wdiich  grace,  like 

"What,  then,  in  conclusion,  are  the  dew,  is  distilling  from  above, 
our  bright  visions  for  the  future  ?  and  pure  incense,  like  the  fragrance 
These: — an  organ  with  good  of  llowers,  is  ascending  from  bc- 
pcdals,  having  more  power  than  neath.  This  is  the  consummation 
noise  in  all  our  churches — an  or-  we  devoutly  wish,  and  we  congra- 
ganist  well  qualified  to  assist  and  tulato  therefore,  the  llev.  JI. 
not  drown  devotional  singing — a  Allon,  on  the  assistance  his  lecture 

large  choir,  selected  from  the  con-  on  the  Psalmody  of  tho  Refor- 

gregation,  to  form  a  connecting  mation  cannot  fail  to  give,  to- 

link  between  the  organist  and  ward  the  acceleration  of  the  time 

people,  and  to  be  a  means  of  in-  when  such  a  consummation  shall 
fluence  and  spiritual  good — a  con-  be  realized, 

gregation  able  to  sing  in  four 


